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CHAP. EXXL 


Jos as 1 was ſtepping into the chaile, 


Lord Kencarth followed me, and infilted 


would have been thankful for his ſociety 
at any other period; but in the ſtate of 


mind. which I then felt myſelf inclined 


- to indulge, the ſolitude of a deſart would 
have promiſed the mot pleafing retreat 
for rumination. I could at that moment 
haye relinquiſhed the world for ever: I 
could have beheld; the barren ſummits, 
Vor. Iv. 83 and 


! 


A 
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and the tawny woods of Glenowen, with 


a ſober, ſweet delight, which is not to 
be found in the chaos of populated 
cities, 

Lord 3 entered the chaiſe, 
after ordering his ſervant to follow with 
his own carriage, —and to meet us at 
Devizes. I was little diſpoſed to talk, 
and I knew that the young lord was ſtill 


leſs inclined to taciturnity. In order to 


ayoid trivial converſation, I pleaded 
the indiſpoſition which I really felt, and 


which was the effect of my laſt twelve 
hours agitation. But with that boiſter- 


dus flow of animation, which is generally 


the attendant of ſtrong health of body 
and feeble organization of mind, he be- 
gan what he called ſhaking off my lethar- 


gy, and railing my d at the Py 
of my underſtanding. 


« Never think, my hearty,” cried 


his lordſhip ; — leave pedants and 


* to think ;—let us be jolly: you 


don't 


fl 
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don't know how I make the people ſtare 
as I paſs through towns and villages. 
Why, Lam as well known on the Bath 
road as the mileſtones..-Y ou ſhall ſee 
how I'll quiz the knowing ones. D—me, 
the girls fly helter-ſkelter when they ſee 
my carriage, as though they were all 
broke looſe from their nurſeries.” _ 

— 1 ſuppoſe your lordſhip finds more 
entertainment in following, than they in 
flying,“ interrupted I, merely for the 
| fake of ſaying ſomething, my thoughts 
ſill wandering to diſtant object s. 

« You never were more miſtaken i in 
your life,” replied the young lord; ct for 
however [ may give my tongue a licence, 
daſh my wig if I hav'n't a heart as white 
as a ſnowball, My pleaſures are all as 
harmleſs as the gambols of a kitten. I 
hate twaddling with other people's hap- 
pineſs, while I find that I have plenty 
to do in taking care of my own. Be- 
ſides, the world is wide enough for us 

B 2 all ; 
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all; and he that ean't find fun without 
making hearts ache, why, daſh me, but 
he is an aſs, ee eee eee 
burden of a bad conſeience.“ 

J am exactly of your lordſhip's 
opinion, faid 1. But before I judge 
how far your theory and your practice 
correſpond, I ſhould like to know what 
you call harmleſs pleaſure.” # 

{ 66 Why, pleaſure that is not produBtive 
of harm,” replied the young lord. 
Unqueſtionably, ſaid I; * but 
moſt probably we differ as to che ac- 
N ceptation of the term.” RARE. 

* Whoſe judgment and experience 


are moſt likely to obtain credit?” cried 
Lord Kencarth ; „ tell me that, my 
Hearty, and then we'll open our budget 
of knowledge. Tis eaſy to preach, my 
good fellow, but one is fometimes apt 
to forget the text, 1 become 4 twad- 
der.“ | 


ot 1 1 do 
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great portion of moral doQtine,” faid I, 
c for there lives not a being, whoſe con- 
duct through life has been more fre- 
quently marked with error.” 

80 ͤ much the better l bine 
his lordſhip. Quiz my jaſey, if 1 
don't revere your fpirit, and honour your 

. difcernment. Why there's nothing like 
and thin, | huſtle old Prudence, kick 

up a row whenever ſhe attempts to op- 

poſe you, e e yin 19 
N. bearty. T. 
% Are you not apprehenfire that the 
opittions of mankind, in general, will 

condemn: fuch conduct? ſaid I. 

Who cares?“ vociferated the young 

lord: 4 not I, by all that's quizzical! 

Look at the conduct of older men than 

I: they don't mind the world: we all 

act alike; then who has any buſineſs to 

* BJ | find 
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find fault? tell me that, my hearty. Diſh 
my ſconce! the higher the rank, the great- 
er right to be amuſed. I have tried all 

forts of ſports: I'm up to any thing :— 
the whole world knows Kencarth for a 
pupil of the true ſchool. ' No man can 
upſet a watch - box, ſhy at a ſhop window, 
quiz a citizen, diſh a deep one, queer an 
old woman, or cajole a young one, bet- 
ter than I can. Do you know how I 
have paſſed my time ſince I came to 
years of diſcretion? 11 1 
No, truly,“ ankvered L 

ec Then, daſh my Wig, * Pu tell 
you. Why, in hunting, racing, rowing, 
quizzing, queering, badgering, boxing, 
mumming, drinking, driving, and mak- 
ing love. But this is not all; I am a 
deep one at the fine arts; I can draw 
caricatures, play at cricket, navigate my 
own cutter, fight a bull-dog, and write 


rum chimes for our catch- club.” 
I | | cc You 
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« You muſt find ſuch a variety of 
occupations fatiguing both to * mind 
and body,” ſaid I. 

« Not a bit,” replied his lordſhip, 
with a ſhrug of indifference, © I con- 
ſidered them as parts of my education ; 
but they didn't do; I ſoon grew tired of 
them, and cut the connection; for I al- 
moſt broke my neck fox-hunting; was 
taken in, racing, by my groom's playing 
booty; upſet my wherry, rowing, and 
was near drowning little Milly; was nig 
diſhing my adverſary, boxing; got into 
a duel for quizzing; was hiſſed off my 
own ſtage, mumming; caught a fever 

with drinking; and was popped into 
Doctors Commons for making love.“ 
„ Aſtoniſhing!” ſaid I, “ that harm- 
leſs amuſements ſhould be productive of 
ſuch perilous conſequences,” . 

Give your tongue a holiday,” cried 
the young lord, . and I'll tell you more 
of the ſame ſort. Queer me, a gentleman 

x -* can't 


#? 
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can't follow his own fancy now-a-days, 
but people of low occupations will pre- 


ſume to find fault and condemn one. 


Would you believe it, my hearty ? daſh 


my jaſey, if I wasn't threatened with tbe 


pillory for drawing caricatures 3 though 
the ſubjects of my pencil were as well 
known as old copper-face at Charing- 
Croſs. Then, to complete my diſap- 
pointments, I run my cutter aſhore on 
the Goodwins; broke a friend's leg with 
a cricket-ball; got my arm dangerouſly 
wounded by ſparring with my bull-dog, 
and was voted a bore nem. con. at the 
catch-club! So, daſh my wig, but I 
bought a tandem ; put two blood horſes 
before it; mounted a box-coat with twelve 


collars; ſported an old girl of faſhion, 
on the wrong fide of forty, and kicked 


up a breeze at all the watering-places, 


to make the citizens ſtare, and to prove 


en 


« Wopder- 
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« < Wonderful!” exclaimed I. % The 
world muſt greatly edify by ſuch daſh- 
ing exploits, and your name cannot fait 
to ſtand high on the liſt of modern prow- 
eſs. But with alt yourlordſhip's induſtry, 


I do not find that mental i vement 
has been in the ſmalleſt degree an object | 
of conſideration.” 
, «© There you are out again,” replied 
his lordſhip; *I am known to be a fel- 
low of infinite taſte, and have done more 


all your deep ones in both univerſities. 
Daſh me, but my name ought to be im- 
mortalized; ;—why, I have completely 
ouſted all pretenders to the neat thing, 
fince Linvented the ſlap- bang coaches, and 
ſported the tandem. Why, {firſt propoſs 
edpremiums for the fierceſt breedofbull- 
dogs,—made ſubſcriptions for boxing, 
Land produced a fellow who could eat 
a live cat in the ſpace of twenty minutes t 


and as. for faſhion, daſh my jaſey, if L 
| 0p, didn't 


towards the improvement of things, than 


ſaid I. 
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didn't introduce crops, high-crowned 


hats, and twelve- inch bludgeons to all 


the faſhionables from Whitechapel to 
St. James's. Why, do you know that I 


have two polygraphs Fe dic. | | 
* I do not comprehend the term,” 


« Diſh. my ſconce ! where have you 
lived ?” exclaimed his lordſnip. Why, 
you ought to know that a-polygraph is a 
fellow that apes one's dreſs and manners 
as cloſe as one's ſhadow ; one that 1s up 
to all our goſſip; is ſick, lame, blind, 
gay, grave, in and out. of condition, in 
imitation of his prototype. Why a true 
polygraph would break an arm, fracture 


2 leg, knock out an eye, or ſtarve him- 


Melf into a decline, rather than loſe a 
fingle trait of his noble original. It was 
only laſt year that I wore deep mourn- 
ing four times, on purpoſe to diſn my 
ſhadows in ſables. Daſh my jaſey, but 


the experiment ſueceeded; — my phan- 


toms 
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toms were taken in: — one of them was 
nabbed by his tailor, for the bill which he 
contracted; - the knowing one ſmoked 
the ſham, and my ſhadow was nicked 
and locked up, for being my repreſenta- 
tive one hour every day in Pall Mall 
and Bond- ſtreet.“ 
Alas, poor ſhadow!” exclaimed I; 
« and were you not ſorry when ** heard 
of his misfortune ?”” 
% No z—queer my phiz, what ſigni- | 
| fied making wry, faces?” ſaid his lord- 
| ſhip; © I ſettled the buſineſs in a ſhorter 
way: -I ſent him the money, and pro- 
miſed to wear a drab frock for the next 
twelve months. Not long after this 
event, I met with my match in Old 
Vixen. The creature was as gentle as 
my grandmother's tabby. but L gave 
her a twiſt of the mazzard that ſet her 
upon her pins; ſhe faſtened on my arm, 
and, daſh my wig, but ſhe did me. I 
kept my room three weeks nurſing the 
8 wound, 
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wound, while my polygraph regularly 
appeared in Fops-alley and Bond-ſtreet 
during the whole time; with his arm in 
© fling, and with a phiz as ſharp as a 
Hatchet. I ſent him word when I got 
well, and, queer my caxon, but his re- 
—_ was aſtoniſhing!” "oo" 
The caprices of the human mind 
are indeed unaccountable, faid I. Our 
anceſtors delighted in diſplaying a proud 
originality, but the preſent generation, 1 
find, aims at the very reverſe, by imi- 
_ rating even the deformities of nature.” 
Come, none of your muſty morali- 
ty,” cried his lordſhip; I know you, 
my hearty ; am not to be taken in 
by a lankey face and a fermon. I know 
how to live, though I don't preach vir- 
tue and forbearance. I never debauched 
an honeft girl; robbed a flat at a faro- 
table, or run a friend chrough the body, 
to enhance my reputation. My ſports 
are allin n —1 pleaſe myſelf, and hurt 
' Ng- 
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ter, my polygraph, my bull-dog, and my 
old woman; and, daſh my jaſey, but Iam 
as happy as any prince in the univerſe.” 
- « Very poſſibly,” faid I, while re- 
flection darted acroſs my brain, leaving 
an impreſſion of the "moſt ſombre na- 
ture. After a pauſe of ſome moments, 
during which imagination wandered over 
paſt and preſent proſpects, while a fig 
involuntarily ſtruggled within my breaſt, 

I again addreſſed his lordſhip: What 
hours in your buſy routine of amuſe - 
ments do you devote to reſt? ſaid I 
„ Why I always doſe at the gab- 
ſhop,” replied he; I got a ſeat be- 
cauſe it was the right thing, But, as 
my colleague employs half his time in 
vriting ſpeeches, and the other half in 
learning to repeat them, I am content 
to be taken in as a ſleeping partner. 
My elocution conſiſts of monoſyllables 
g and noes ſettle che affairs of the 
nation, 
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nation, under the preſent ſyſtem of 
things, as well as all the flack-jaw of 
modern orators :—-why, they all know 
that tis labour in vain, and I am too wiſe 
to have my ears bored and my tongue 
tired for nothing.” 
But are your conſtituents ſatisfied 
with the ſervices you render them?” 
ſaid I. | 
„ „ J don't trouble my bead about 
that,” replied his lordſhip. I bought 
my ſeat ; and if Engliſhmen will ſubmit 
their rights to the degradation of being 
ſold, they cannot wonder at any uſe we 
think proper to make of them.“ 
- By the time that his lordſhip had con- 
cluded his remark, to the truth of which 
my mind gave tacit acquieſcence, the 
poſt-boy ſtopped at Devizes. We were 
uſhered from our chaiſe with conſider- 
able ceremony by the landlord of the 
inn; and I, who, when alone and op- 
Preſſed with wrongs, was treated like 
- the 


% 
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the verieſt vagabond, was now, as the 
companion of Lord Kencarth, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the moſt profound reſpect. 
Bows that almoſt met the ground, and 
titles that are promiſcuouſly beſtowed on 
every appendage to nobility, followed 
us to the drawing - room. The landlord's 
zeal was laborious, his countenance 
animated, — his language obſequious, and 
his memory conveniently ſhort, when- 
ever he glanced at my features; while I, 
with my pencil, wrote on the window- 
er the fallpwing 


STANZAS: 


| Since Fortune's ſmiles alone can give 
Reſpect to fools, to knaves renown ; 
Let Reaſon bid me calmly live, 
And Fortune mark me with her frown. 


For who would buy the wretched ſtate 
Which conſcious vice or dulneſs knows ? 
Or who be vainly, meanly great 
With pow'r that from oppreſſion grows.? 


While 
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While Nature, with, a purtial band, 

7 Her darling children beckons forth 5 
.*- While fools and knaves uſurp command. 
a Ce Ep 
Then give, O FoxTunu! all thy tore 

JT uꝰ0bo infeQts, ofa ſunny day: — 
ee eee explore, | 
Ray the darkeſt hours 1 4 


-Oh, Roſanna! 4 1 vain, how pe 
ate thoſe mortals, who, as the ſummer 
gale ſuſtains the goſſamer, are upborne 
on the breath of popularity by their own 
lightneſs; while thoſe Who poſſeſs the 
more ſolid virtues are condemned to 
bear their unprofitable load, through the 
gloomy r of ſorrow and obſcurity ! 
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bet wb. 
CHAP. LXXIL. 


Wuruz Lord Kencarth viſited the ſtable 
to purchaſe a hunter which had been 
| fold by Lady Emily Delvin, in part 
payment of Lord Linbourne's- debt, 1 
ſtrolled towards the Black Lion to in- 
quire aſter honeſt Ned, and to ſatisfy my 
mind reſpecting che fate of the young 
highwayman. On my arrival I found 
the houſe uninhabited; and was informed 
by a villager, whoſe cottage was not far 
diſtant, that the landlord, being ſuſpected 
of having ſome concern in ſtopping the 
carriage of Lady Emily Delvin, had 
prudently abſconded, to avoid the dan- 
ger of a criminal proſecution. I was 
apprehenſive that any minute inquiries 
on my part might increaſe ſuſpicion; 
and therefore, without farther inveſtiga - 
EGt 2 4 | tion 
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tion of the buſineſs, I returned to De- 
vizes. 2 

found the young Lord delighted 
with his bargain, ſurrounded by grooms 
and oſtlers, drinking and ſwearing with 
moſt condeſcending courteſy. All his 
poliſhed vocabulary was diſplayed with 
familiar eaſe ; while his jolly. companions 
drank to his © health and proſperity, as 
he paid one hundred guineas for a beaſt 
not worth fifty; andwhich, being both vi- 
cious and unruly, had already endangered 
the lives of the moſt expert horſemen. I 
perceived that it wauld be in vain to offer 
any thing like diſſuaſion from the pur- 
chaſe; his lordſhip knew the oſtler to be 
ec a fellow of infinite worth one of the 
right ſort - up to a bargain, but honeſt as 
the light and I was too prudent to ca- 
lumniate a great man's favourite, where 
I knew that admonition would be con- 
ſidered as impertinent interference, and 
while I reflected, that to attempt reſtrain- 

ing 
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ing ſome minds, is only to propel them 
on to new acts of "mp and Indifcre- 
tion. | | 
As fas as dinner was over, . horſes 
were ordered to Lord Kencarth's chaiſe, 
and Iendeavoured to excuſe myſelf from 
accompanying his . lordſhip any farther. 
My mind” was little diſpoſed to amuſe- 
ment, and my heart panted for the quiet 
of ſecluſion, It was in vain that I in- 
treated his Pave to proceed without 
me. 
cc Daſh me if you ſhall go,” faid 2 hi 
a I want to hire a tutor, to travel with 
me, and you are the thing to a tittle, my 
hearty; therefore make no excuſes 
for ſtay you muſt — and ſo ſettle your 
phiz,a and be quiet. Quiz me, if I don't 
give you five hundred a year to teach 
me philoſophy—I know every thing. 
elſe that is worth learning; and when I 
have got a little of that, why, queer me 
if I am not up to any thing. 
| Neceſſity ; 
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Neceſſity being a powerful ftimr- 


Astor, and Adverſity at that moment fix- 


ing her haggard eyes upon me, I thought 
it moſt prudent to accept his lordſhip's 


| propoſal, and to purſue the paths of 


mental humiliation in the new character 
of, what is politely termed, a modert 
bear leader. 

The young Lord was enraptured with 
the idea of flying over the continent, and 
of diſplaying his wealth at the expence 
of his reputation; while I anticipated 
the many diſgraces from which reaſon 
would ſhrink, were it not ſuſtained by 


the all-powerful force of long-eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom. 


The chaife was an to the door, 


and we were deſcending to depart, when 


Lord Kencarth, ftopping ſhort, exclaim- 
ed—< Daſh my jaſey, Ainsforth, but 
you ſhall ride my new horſe. I want to 
try him, * to find e out un he has 
20 vices.” | 


« I thank 
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thank your lordſhip,” anſwered 
I; * but having no inclination to break 
my neck, I muſt beg leave to e 
making the experiment.” 
„ Poh, poh!” cried. his lordſhip ; 
* come, let us ſee what ſort of an equeſ- 
trian you are. Do you know nn. 
ride three horſes?? ? 
Therefore the better able to manage 
one,” interrupted I. | x 
« Bravo! my beneyl you cad 
one!” ſaid the young Lord. But I am 
not ſo eaſily gulled. The horſe is a good 
horſe—the neat thing—nodaiſy-cutter— 
a nice bit of blood—fit for a prince; 
and quiz me, but you muſt mount him. 
I want to ſee his paces—to obſerve how 
| he carries his head—whether he has 2 
good forehand—and what ſort of a 
figure he makes over a five-barred gate.” 
I returned no anſwer, but ſmiled. _ 
« What! tutor!” cried his lordſhip, 
« Are you dumb-founded?—don't. be 
9 fright- 


—  —— . ——— ee ec a 
TIVES — 
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_ frightened—Why you may guide him 


with a thread along a ſix- inch __ board 


for a thouſand.” 


« Since the taſk is ſo 4 your hb: 
ſhip will act wiſely to undertake it,” faid 
I. „ Yet let me caution you to be 
careful; for if I am rightly informed 


the animal is vicious.” 
« T like him the better,“ replied his 


lordſhip: © a beaſt without ſome ſhew 
of ſpirit is not worth his keep. Daſh me, 


if I would maintain a cat that was not a 


match for her peer. You ſhall ſee 
ſome fun before you and J have lived 
together a fortnight. I know how to 
employ time and to acquire knowledge.” 

> Unqueſtionably, ſaid 1; © for ex- 
perience is the foundation of wiſdom 
and in the experimental way your Jord- 


ſhip's induſtry is unequalled. Yet, let 


me adviſe you not to follow the impulſe 
of an enterpriſing. ſpirit, beyond the 


bounds of reaſon and reflection.“ 
cc Is 
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« Ts that your way, my hearty ?” in- 
quired his lordſhip archly. © Do you 
always reflect before you decide? Do 
you look before you leap?. Queer my 
caxon, if you are not a rum one! but 
you can't do me over; I am not ſo eaſily 
bamboozled—I'm above your match, 

my dainty; you can't humbug me.” 

« That I am the moſt erring of Na- 
ture's children, I readily acknowledge,” 
ſaid I; © but we are all eager to preach 
what we are ſlow to practiſe.” _. 

« Why that's honeſt, daſh my jaſey 1 
cried his lordſhip ; “ and, in order to 
pleaſe both parties in the preſent caſe, 
you ſhall continue to preach, and I to 
practiſe. You ſay my horſe is a bad 
' horſe—l ſay he is a good one; you ſay 
he is vicious— maintain that he is as 
kind-natured as a lamb ; you think him 
dear know that I have him a bargain; 
you are afraid to ride him and there- 

oy | u Towels 
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fore I am determined to ſhew you ſome 


ſport. So here goes—neck or nothing 
— little venture little have, all the world 
over—queer my caxon, d me!? 

At the concluſion of this eloquent 


and faſhionable oration, his lordſhip - 


mounted the hunter; and, ferring off full 
ſpeed, was out of fight before I had 
time to enter the carriage. I ordered 
the poſt-boy to follow him, and we de- 
parted from the inn door with all poſ- 
- fible expedition, amidft the ſhrugs and 
ſneers of ' grooms, jockeys, oftlers, 
waiters, and travellers, who unanimouſly 


anticipated the fate of the equeſtrian 4 
hero, in his new rial of adventurous 
proweſs. 


We had not proceeded three miles on 
the road towards London when, in paſſ- 
ing through a village, I obſerved feveral 
perſons afſembled round a cottage door, 


and peeping through the caſements of 


che lower windows into a room which 
faced 


a 
4 
x 


: 
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faced the high-road. Curioſity led me 
to inquire the cauſe of, their earneſt 
attention, when a little boy informed 
me, that a groom had been thrown from 
his horſe, and was taken to the cottage 
to have his wounds dreſt. I inftantly 
ſprung from the chaiſe, and forced my 
way through the inquiſitive throng: 
on entering the houſe, I diſcovered Lord 
Kencarth bleeding and almoſt ſenſeleſs; 

The wound which he had received in 
his fall was near the right temple, and 
the effuſion of blood for a time ſuſ- 
pended all ſenſation: with proper care 
and applications, however,. in the ſpace 
of an hour, he was able to ſpeak; and 


with my aſſiſtance, after he had liberally 


repaid the cottager's hoſpitality, to enter 


his carriage, The horſe, after he had 


diſmounted his venturous rider, pro- 
ceeded on full ſpeed towards Marlbo- 
rough, where, on our arrival at the 

VOL. IV, 0 Caſtle, 
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Caſtle, we found him in the hands of the 
oftler. Y 

My noble pupil, though faint wk his 
loſs of blood, could not be prevailed on 
to remain quiet during the ſtage from 
the ſcene of diſaſter to the inn, where I 
propoſed reſting that night: a ſurgeon 
was ſent for, and the wound examined. 
The reſult of his opinion was favourable 
to our hopes, and his Lordſhip was in- 
formed that on the following day he | 
might travel with ſafety. 

During the whole evening my pupil 
talked of nothing but of returning; to 
Devizes, to“ give the oſtler his gruel” 
for having taken him in. It was in vain 
that I endeavoured to reconcile his mind 
to the event; in vain, that I reminded him 
of my original opinion of the animal; 
the young lord was duped, and ſelf. love 
was mortified, though ſelf preſervation 


was not deemed an object of the leaſt. 
importance. 
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importance. Exploits of an eccentric 
nature conſtituted the labour and amuſe- 
ment of his lordſhip's life, and where- 
ever he failed in his enterpriſes, his va- 
nity being wounded, neither reaſon nor 
conviction of his own errors in judg- 
ment could reconcile him to the misfor- 
tune: for it is a maxim of Rochefou- 
cauld, that * ſelf- love is the greateſt of 
flatterers;” and we are apt to admire the 
offspring of our own imagination, how- 
ever it may be faſhioned by bad taſte, or 
diſtorted by the falſe decorations of an 
1nexperienced parent. N 
Early on the following morning Loc . 
Kencarth, after ſelling his hunter to the 
maſter of the inn for twenty pounds, ſet 
out towards London. His head wag 
ſomewhat cooled by the decreaſe of cir- 
culation, and his pocket lighter by the 
purchaſe of the preceding day : but as 
his mind was irritated, and his pride 
humbled by an event, which either 
© 2 proved 
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proved want of dexterity or deficiency 
of judgment; in either caſe it was dan- 
gerous to renew the topic; and my pupil 
being little inclined to think of any 
other, we purſued our journey in ſullen 
ſilence, till we reached Newbury. 


CHAP. LXXIII, 


WI ſtopped at Newbury only while we 


changed horſes, and immediately pro- 
ceeded on our route towards Lon- 
don. Lord Kencarth being anxious to 
attend a boxing-match which was to 
take place near Hounſlow on the follow- 
ing morning, the poſt-boys were ordered 
to © make the beſt of their way,” and 
I may with truth affirm, that they did 
not fail to obey the injunction. We 
flew with almoſt incredible velocity over 

plains, 
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plains, through villages, and along lanes, 
to the no ſmall terror of thoſe whom we 


met, and to the extreme peril of our 
own exiſtence—Lord Kencarth encou- 
raging the poſtillions with promiſes of 
liberal payment, and I every inſtant ex- 
pecting little leſs than annihilation. 

When we ſtopped within thirty miles 
of the metropolis, my noble pupil pro- 
poſed mounting the leading horſe him- 
ſelf. It was to no purpoſe I reminded 
him of his recent accident, or antici- 
pated the probability of his bringing on 
a fever by ſo raſh an undertaking—the 
horſes were ſtopped, and the young 
lord, after defiring the poſt-boy to take 
care of his tutor, ordered him into the 
chaiſe, while he mounted the weary ani- 
mal, and, with true equeſtrian grace, 
age in ſet forward on his journey. 

We had not proceeded more than 
two miles when we were overtaken by 
a ſtage coach. The driver endeavoured 

c 3 to- 
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to paſs us, but Lord Kencarth was too 
ambitious to ſuffer ſuch a humiliation. 
The ſon of the whip, with a contemptu- 
ous ſmile, commenced the career of 
glory. Never did the car of a victor, 
in ancient days of valour, daſh through 
the fields of carnage with more triumph- 
ant dignity. Side by ſide, wheel al- 
molt touching wheel, did we continue 
to urge the flying ſteeds, and to roll in 
clouds of duſt near three miles, when 
one of thoſe flow nuiſances, a broad» 
wheeled waggon in a narrow lane, pre- 
ſented its ponderous form, and menaced. 
deſolation. The . con- 
tinued the conteſt with unabated velo- 
city. My pupil was too determined to 
give in, and, by endeavouring to huſtle 
his antagoniſt, overſet the chaiſe into a 
deep ditch, while the conqueror purſued 
his way with moſt inſulting triumph, 
I could ſcarcely help laughing, though 

every bone in my body was ſhook by 

the 
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the concuſſion. The noble poſtillion 
was unhurt, and no damage was done, 
except breaking the lamps and windows 
of the carriage. Being near an inn, a 
chaiſe was ſpeedily procured, and with 
freſh horſes we continued our courſe ; 
J, heartily tired of „ travelling in-ſtile,”” 
and Lord Kencarth vowing vengeance 
againſt the victorious coachman. 

We did not overtake the hero of the 
day till we came to Hounſlow- heath. 
It was near the cloſe of twilight, and 
the duſky hght barely preſented the 
object of my pupil's indignation to his 
inquiſitive gaze. The ſtage coach pro- 
ceeded, and we followed, till we ſtop- 
ped at the inn door, when Lord Ken- 
carth, leaping from the chaiſe and, 
ſpringing forward, ſeized the coachman 
by the leg, and obliged him to deſcend. 
from that eminence, which, in the eyes 
of my pupil, was more deſirable than 
the laurelled car in which the ſon of 


Cc 4 Jupiter 
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Jupiter Ammon overlooked the tower- 
ing walls of Babylon. 

The coachman, elated with ſucceſs in 
his firſt trial of dexterity, flattered him- 
ſelf with the hope that victory would 
crown the termination of his exploit. 
But Lord Kencarth was an expert pugi- 
liſt ; he had taken leſſons during ſeveral 
months from the moſt able profeſſors of 
the ſcience, and was confidered as a i 
finiſhed maſter of that art, which, 
though ſtrongly charaQteriſtic of na- 
tional intrepidity, has ſometimes diſ- 

played a degree of ferocity, diſgraceful 
to a civilized people, 

A combat fierce and terrible inſtan- 
taneouſly commenced. I intreated my 
Pupil to remember his wounded head, 
and informed the coachman that his 
antagoniſt was not in a condition for the 
rencontre. The inequality of the com- 

| batants, in point of perſonal ſtrength, 
g was evident to every by- ſtander; but 
| though 
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though the hero of the whip was as 
athletic as Hercules, the young lord 
was more than his match in dexterity. 
There was alſo another requiſite in 
which his opponent was miſerably defi- 
cient; this quality, without which the 
powers of Atlas would be inſufficient in 
a conteſt for victory, was courage. The 
coachman was faint-hearted ; the noble, 
poſſeſſed the nerves of a young lion. 
The former, after a ſharp onſet of twelve 
minutes, gave in, and the tumultuous 
ſpectators bore the latter in triumph on 
their ſhoulders :—but mark the ſequel. 
The vanquiſhed ſufferer. was ſo ſeverely 
beater, that his life was deſpaired of: 
one arm was rendered for ever uſeleſs; 
and my pupil was induced; by that 
generoſity which predominated over all 
his eccentricities, to ſettle an annuity of 
one hundred pounds on his maimed! 
atitagomft, - as a voluntary recompence 
for the misfortune. 

| e 5; On. 
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On the following morning we re- 
paired to a gravel pit, which was fixed 
on for the theatre of pugiliſtic exhibi- 
tion. A vaſt concourſe of perſons had 
aſſembled at an early hour, and my 
pupil pointed out the moſt popular ama- 
teurs of the ſcience, from the gartered 
noble to the driver of a duſt cart. 
There all diſtinctions were leyelled, and 
a condeſcending., familiarity', was uni- 
formly diſplayed, from the rank of my 
Lord Duke, to the loweſt link-boy that 
eagned his nightly occupation in the 
avenues of the theatres. | 

The conteſt was ſoon decided by an 
re blow, which, to uſe my pupil's 
expreſſion, diſhed the ſconce of the ill- 
fated victim. He fell; and while the 
eager throng ſhouted victorious cla- 
mours, the wretched being ended his 
career of glory, as he poured forth an 
agonized ſigh which (Cloſed his buſy. 
ſcene for ever, c 9643 1 


Tho 
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The multitude was ſcattered in all 
directions, while I remained, with a few 
thinking mortals, rapt in a reverie, and 
gazing on the lifeleſs pugiliſt. Poor 
atom of mortal frailty ! thought I, how: 
ghaſtly, and how horrible thou loak'ſt ! 
thy ſwift career of falſe ambition is for 

ever cloſed, and thy laſt act of proweſs. 
will throw a ſhadow on thy name, which 
will tarniſh thy hard- earned laurels, and. 
ſtigmatize thy memory. , Theſe reflect- 
ions led on to the wide theatre of hu-- 
man nature, where the ſoldier, ſtateſ- 
man, poet, and philoſopher, play their 
adventurous ſcene; and if, by any 
chance, they fail in one great enterpriſe, 
their laſt diſgrace is alone remembered, 
while the labours of whole m_ are: 
buried 1 in oblivion. | 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 


PowzrrutLty imprefſed by the awful 
and unexpected exit of the ill-fated 3 
pugiliſt, I quitted his eorpſe, and ſtroll- 4 
ed penſively towards Hounſlow. The 
multitude had departed from the ſcene 
of death with little ſorrow, and till leſs I 


reflection; a deſperate mortal's life was 
deemed a trifling ſacrifice in compariſon 4 
with the ſport which his exploits had af- 4 
forded at former periods, and the only MY 
regret which his noble patrons felt on the 
preſent awful occaſion, originated in the 
certainty that. he could amuſe them no 4 
longer. 4 
On my arrival at the inn, I inſtantly 
* inquired after my eccentric pupil; but 4 
' he had adjourned to a neighbouring 
[ public-houſe with the victor, whoſe fitu= A} 
ation was only one degree better than 


=_ 
4 * 5 . 
ob, that 
, | 
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that of his lifeleſs antagoniſt. While I 
fat ruminating at the window which 
opened to the high road, my fancy 
wandering back to the ſolitudes of my 
childhood, and my heart ſickening with 
diſguſt at the proſpect before me, a deep 
but impreſſive voice addreſſed me 

« Something, if you pleaſe, to a poor 
old ſeaman, your honour; a little mat- 
| ter, with the bleſſing of God, and L ſhall 
be thankful.” 

F turned towards the et 


quickened circulation the inſtant I fixed 
my eyes upon him. He retired a few 
paces, and taking off his hat, expoſed 
to view a head thinly ſcattered with 
white hairs, and which, added to a pe- 
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his hands before his breaſt. A ſlight 
ſhower 


me” <2 a : . . 
K 
a | 


ſuppliant, and my heart beat with a 


1 culiar caſt of expreſſion that marked his 
= countenance, could not fail to excite 
3 veneration. and pity. He reſted on his 
N crutch, ſtill holding his hat with both 


4d 
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ſhower was at that moment falling; the 
drops had ſpangled his ſilver hairs be- 
fore I recollected his ſituation. I de- 
fired him to cover his heãd he bowed; 
and obeyed my orders; not as it to gra- 
tify his own convenience, but with that 
graced complacency which ſeems to ex- 
perience pleaſure in harmonizing the 
- feelings of others. 

I looked earneſtly in his face ; the 
deep lines of age were ſtrongly en- 
graven, though they had a fort of zig- 
.zag expreſſion, which ſeemed the effect 
of a fierce ſtruggle with the world's un- 
kindneſs. Now, thought I, if unſo- 
phiſticated features preſent a faithful 
tablet of the mind, ſhew me a philan- 
thropiſt or a philoſopher, who can com 
pare traits indicative of truth and ho- 
neſty with this tempeſt- beaten old ſailor. 

His countenance was ſun-burnt and 
withered; it preſented the tawny hue 
of a rich autumn, rather than the freez- 

ing. 


. 
. - 
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ing vacancy of a long and dreary win- 
ter: yet I could not help thinking it 
exhibited ſomething of ſorrow ſo touch- 
ing, that I would not have ſtirred a ſtep, 
or turned my eyes on any other object 
at that moment, to have been made the 
firſt potentate in the univerſe. So much 
for faſcination, and now for ſympathy— 
the gradations, in ſome inſtances, are as 
rapid as our thoughts. 
He reſted on his crutch, and looking 
mournfully on his mutilated limb, which 
bad till that moment eſcaped my notice, 
heaved a ſigh which would have pierced, 
a boſom of marble. * Sixty years, your 
honour, and nothing left but a heavy. 
heart, and this worn out bit of timber. 
Hard fate for a poor old ſon. of the 
green waves, your honour.” | 
© With whom have you ſerved?” 
faid I. _ 
« I ſeryed but little, your honour ; 
yet I faw warm work, and many a 
| brave 
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brave ſoul buried in the rough ocean. 
but an honourable grave is preferable to 
a long life of hardſhips.” 

A ſudden guſt of wind: blew back the 
white hairs which partly covered his 


cheek, and a big drop rolled rapidly 


from the corner of his eye. I watched 
it, and I don't know why, but I was 
forry that it fell to the ground; I would 
have taught myſelf to believe that it 
was not a tear. No matter, thought I; 
if it is the effect of the cold and cutting 
wind, it is nearly the ſame thing. He 
again addreſſed me 
_ « Þ don't wiſh to be troubleſome; 
your honour ; but it is a ſharp day, 
and my heart is chilled with the cold 
x ſmall matter would warm it, my noble 
maſter. But if it is your pleafure to 
deny me, why, God bleſs you?” 

He was going: I glanced my eyes 
towards the interior of the room where 
I was ſiting} a blazing fire ſeemed: 
15 invite 
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invite the poor old traveller. Comein,” 
faid I, «© and warm thyſelf, and tell me 
how thou cameſt, at this late hour of 
life, to carry ſuch a paſſport in thy face, 
and ſo ſorrowful a heart within thy 
boſom.” 5 

He employed his crutch with new 
alacrity, and, on my opening a glaſs 
door, he entered the apartment. 

« I am going to try for Greenwich, 
your honour,” ſaid he ſighing. I 
never thought to become a burthen on 
the humanity of my country, But what 
can I do? I have no property left but 
my bit of timber, and my heart ſinks 
ſadly when I think of happier days.” 

« You muſt forget them, my honeſt 
fellow,” ſaid I, preſenting him a few 
ſhillings, “ Conſole yourſelf with the 
certainty, that if you are not a favourite 
with Fortune, your caſe is by no means 


ſingular,” 


« Fortune! 
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« Fortune! your honour God 
bleſs your kindneſs,” anſwered he. „1 
do not complain of Fortune; ſhe is no 
friend to honeſty : my affliction is more 
keen than that of poverty. My ſtory 
is a ſad one, your honour ; you would 
not like to hear it. You don't ſeem to 
be one of the rough ſort, who can turn 
with a dry eye from an old failor's mis- 
fortunes,” 

cc Well, let me hear it,“ ſaid I; © per- 
haps there may be found a remedy—“ 

% My ſorrow lies deep, your honour,” 

Again he pauſed— 

Not beyond the reach of mortal 
aid?” ſaid I. * 

te In the grave, your honour.” 

Again he fighed deeply. 

6 There is no remedy but ſubmiſſion 
to the will of Heaven; added he, with 
a ſhake of the head, and a melancholy 
expreſſion of countenance, which in- 

| creaſed. 
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creaſed the ſtrong intereſt I "one felt 
in his favour. 

I have ever been ing d inclined 
to become a phy ſiognomiſt; there are 
features which, ſomehow or other, ſeize 
upon my feelings with unaccountable 
powers of faſcination: I have felt liking 
and diſliking as the form of an-xyec- 
| brow or the curve of a lip has influ- 
enced my fancy; and, nine times in ten, 
| I have proved by experience, that the 
firſt impreſſion did not deceive me. 
„ Come, tell thy ſtory, my honeſt 
foul,” ſaid I; © it will relieve thy full 
heart, and, perhaps, enable it to bear att 
accumulation of ſorrow without break- 
ing it,” 


ſide, and filled him a goblet of wine 

from a bottle that ſtood before 
he drank it eagerly. “ Now,” ſaid I, 
thou wilt be able to get u the 
bann n De e 
He 


I reached him a chair by the fire- 4% 
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He preſſed his right hand on his 

breaſt, and paſſing the left acroſs his 
eyes, which were nearly overflowing, 
began his ſtory ;— 
J am a native of Wales, your 
honour; I was born among mountains 
that reached the very ſky. My parents 
were as honeſt as the light, and I was, 
at my ſetting out in life, as happy as 
the day was long.“ 

I felt a ſtrong deſire to bid him de- 
part; ſomething of ſympathy began to 
e .kxcite emotions which it had long been 
"*#-* the labour of my mind to overcome. 

* After a moment's heſitation he pro- 
ceeded.— 

&« In my youth I was brought up to 
huſbandry, and many a long ſummer- 
day have I laboured in the vallies of 
Glamorganſhie. It was ſweet labour, 
your hondur; for it was followed by 

- reſt, and ſupported by a good con- 
ſcience, I could wreſtle with any 
youngſter 
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youngſter of my county, and no lad 
was better known for a ſtrong arm and 
a fair character. Tis a poor withered 
fin now, your honour,” faid he, ſtretch- 
ing forth his arm, and looking at it with 
a melancholy ſmile; “ but time and 
ſorrow will pull down the ſtrongeſt. 

« At ewenty, I fell in love, your 
honour. The girl was as freſh as a 
I daiſy, and had a heart as tender as 
8 your honour's. Little Peggy Gwynn 
vas the prettieſt flower that ever grew 
among the mountains of Glamorgan. 
It would have done your heart good, 
your: honour, had you ſeen her dance, 
and heard her ſing ; but ſhe is in Heaven, 
and her poor Griffith is a beggar.” 

Again he pauſed, and ſeemed to wan- 
der in imagination over the paths of his 
early life. Ah! your honour, faid 
he, wiping his eyes, © had you known 
her, you would have thought as I did ; 
ſhe was as fair as a lily, and as innocent 

as 
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as a turtle-dove. But, as Fate * 
have it, the ſquire fell in love with her, 
and all kinds of temptations were offered 
to lead Peggy aſtray, your honour; but 
ſhe was as virtuous. as the light, and 
turned a deaf ear to all his profeſſions, 
till her friends, to put her out of his 
way, ſent her to London. It was on a 
winter morning that ſhe ſet out; the 
ſnow fell and covered the mountains, 
and the torrents poured along the lanes 
like a deluge, your honour. I walked 
buy the fide of her horſe; a kinſman 
'* rode before her ſhe ſaid but little; yet 
ſhe looked, your honour, as though her 
heart was breaking. At laſt we came 
to the turnpike where we had agreed to 
part, and her kinſman deſired me to 

return home, and tell her friends that 
they were ſaſe on the great road to 
London. If I have a ſoul to be ſaved, 
your honour,” I thought I ſhould never 


ſurvive the ſeparation, I went back, 
and 
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and I tried every way to bear my afflic- - 
tion like a Chriſtian but all would not 
do: not a mountain nor a valley met 
my eyes, but it reminded me of Peggy; 
and life at laſt became, as it were, a 
burden, your honour.” | 

Every vein in my heart throbbed i in 
uniſon with old Griffich's as he advanced 
in his ſtory. ai 

« So, your honour, one morning in 
the following ſpring, juſt as the ſun roſe, 
I ſet out to follow Peggy. I had ſcraped 
together all my ſtore of riches, — not 
much, your honour, — but it was the re- 
ward of honeſt induſtry; and reſolving 
to travel on foot, proceeded towards 
London. 

« J was not long on my journey — 
love makes a man mighty ſwift- footed, 
your honour, On my arrival, I inquired 
my way to the place of Peggy's reſi- 
dence, for ſhe never failed to write 


every week; and her letters were tallies 
a of 
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of her heart, your honour :—1T uſed to 
keep watch for their arrival as though I 
was waiting for an enemy; and my heart 
was as light as a feather whenever I 
heard that ſhe was well and proſperous. 
But, to return to my ſtory, your ho- 


nour. : 
« I found on my arrival in London 


that Peggy's relations lived in the far 
end of the city; and though I had 
_ walked thirty miles ſince ſun-riſe, I was 
nothing faint, your hònour, for my cou- 


rage was kept up by the hope of ſeeing 
Peggy. In my way, as fate would have 
it, what ſhould I meet but a preſs- gang. 
I was ſeized and carried on board a ten- 
der. I ſent my little ſtore to my poor 
forlorn girl, and in twelve hours after 
ſet fall to meet the enemies of my 


a We had not been many days at 


ſea, when we met the enemy ;—'twas = 
hot work, your' honour! Many a ftour- 


hearted 3 
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hearted ſeaman periſhed on that day. 
but we dealt'the foe ſuch an example of 
Engliſh bravery, that the victory was 
ours before ſunſet. All the time I 
thought of Peggy, your honour, and juſt 
as I was calculating how happy we ſhould 
be with my ſhare of prize-money, whiz 
comes a cannon-ball, and lops off one 
of my timbers as clean as a whiſtle, your 
honour. I didn't much care about it, 
only was afraid that Peggy might 
like me ſomething the worſe; — but I was 
a lubber for my pains, your honour, and 
deſerved to be keelhauled for my ſuſpi- 
cians. 19 1 
On our return home we met with 
à ſtorm; ſuch a dreadful hurricane 
never blew from the heavens:— the ſea 
roſe mountains high, and every ſoul ex- 
pected to go to the bottom. We hoiſt- 
ed the dead- lights, and fired ſignals of 
diſtreſs, but they were heard, your ho- 
nour, no more than a pop- gun. At laſt 
vol, Iv. Ss #7 the 
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the pumps began to choke, and we 
were obliged to throw our guns over- 
board; ſo ſome began to tire, and ſome 
to deſpair; and I began to pray for pa- 
tience and reſignation to the heart of 
poor Peggy.” 

J filled him a ſecond 5 of wine, 
and he proceeded: 

« At break of day, your honour, we 
found - ourſelves near the French coaſt, 
and ſeparated from our companions. 


The ſhip was almoſt a wreck; and, to 


add to our misfortunes, an enemy's fri- 
-gate bore down upon us. We were 


obliged to ſtrike; ſo I was hauled 


aſhore, with my ſhattered limb, and 
'thrown into a priſon at Bourdeaux, I 


wrote to Peggy, but I was a priſoner, 


and had no token of love to ſend her. 
Indeed ſne wanted none, for her heart 


Vas not to be bought with gold though 


it might break with ſorrow; No mat- 


ter! {he is in Heaven, your honour! 


and 
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and little thinks that her poor Griffith, 
grown old and helpleſs, is wandering 
about the world—a beggar.” 

« Thou art going to a tranquil aſy- 
lum, my brave fellow,” ſaid I. 

ce Ah, your honour!” cried he, with a 
movement of his head that implied his 
doubt of my aſſertion, © there is no 
reſting-place for ſorrow, but in the 
grave! Shall I go on with my ſtory, 
or does it tire your honour ?” | 

Proceed,“ ſaid I. 
He went on 

« After fourteen months impriſon- 
ment I was exchanged, and ſent back to 
England. I was almoſt afraid to appear 
before Peggy without my timber ; for 
what with one thing and what with an- 
other, I cut but a ſorry figure, your ho- 
nour. But my poor girl found no alter- 
ation in me, except the want of a leg, 
and a heart more fond of her than ever. 


I found her as true as the needle !—and 


D 2 | though 
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though many a ſalt wave had waſhed 
over my head, ſhe had not forgot me, 
but by her induſtry had increaſed my 
little ſtore three-fold, your honour, We 
were ſoon after married.” 
Here he ſtopped abruptly : his cheek 
diſplayed a convulſive motion, the effect 
of his efforts to ſuppreſs a tear, which, 
in ſpite of his endeavours, fell on the 
withered hand that reſted on his crutch. 
He went on 
« We ſet up a little "Wn near Wap- 
ping, and ſold flops, your honour, My 
meſſmates loved me, and things went on 
proſperouſly. I was as happy, your ho- 
nour; as the day was long. Peggy uſed 
to work at her needle from ſun-riſe to 
ſun- ſet, and I conſidered the day that I 
loſt my timber the luckieſt of my life, 
your honour, for my poor girl always 
told me ſhe loved me the better for it.” 
_ * Here he wiped his eyes with the 
corner of a ſilk handkerchief that he 
VwWore 
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wore round his neck, and, by his evi- 
dent emotion, I anticipated the termina- 
tion of his ſtory. 

He continued 

« After four years of comfort, your 
honour, it pleaſed the Almighty to take 
my poor girl from. me. She knew that 
ſhe was going; and as I fat by her bed- 
ſide, with a breaking heart, your honour, 
ſhe looked in my face, and begged me 
to love and to take care of her babes, 
I could not ſpeak, but I preſſed her cold 
hand, and ſhe ſmiled, your honour, juſt 
for all the world like a cherubim! So 
then I begged her to take comfort, and 
to live for my ſake; but all would not 
do—ſhe looked as if ſhe wiſhed to 
ſpeak—ſhe took my hand and kiſſed it, 
and two or three minutes after, with a 
ſigh, ſhe cloſed her poor dear eyes, and 
| died like a lamb, your honour, * -- 

« J was now left alone with my mo- 
therleſs babes; the eldeſt was a girl 

D 3 | three 
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three years old, your honour ; ſhe could 
talk, and I uſed to fancy that her voice 
was like her mother's ; the youngeſt, a 
boy, was taken by Peggy's relations, for 
he was only five weeks old when it 
pleaſed God to take from me the com- 
fort of my heart. After I had ſeen my 
poor girl laid in the grave, I had little 
mind to continue in buſineſs ; but gave 
myſelf up to grief, your honour, and had 
no heart for any thing; ſo that in three 
months, by the time that I had paid the 
doctors for attending my wife, and my 
creditors were fatisfied to the laſt far- 
thing, I found myſelf going down in the 
world, for want of a helpmate ; and one 
ſummer's day I ſet out with my little 
Judy for Pembrokeſhire : —I was alone 
in the world, and all places were alike to 
me, your honour I But to make ſhort 
of my ſtory ] am afraid I intrude upon 
your honour,” 

| cc Thy 


\ 
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* Thy ſtory is an intereſting one, my 
good fellow ; go on, faid I. 

« Your honour is very kind, and God 
bleſs you!“ cried old Griffith.— “ 80 
bought a little hut on the ſea-ſhore, 
and employed myfelf in making nets for 
the fiſhermen that ufed to come with 
their ſmacks round from the Iriſh coaft. 
They all knew poor Griffith, and they 
never failed to purchaſe my work as faft 
as I could finifh it, your honour. 

te My little Judy was my only com- 
panion; ſhe grew ſtout and hearty, and 
by the time fhe was nine years old, ſhe 
could cook my dinner and trim up out 
little cabin; and ſhe uſed to pick up 
ſhell-fiſh ; and in ſhort we were tecon- 
diled to our lot, which is every thing, 
your honour, But as fate would have 
it, juſt as Judy had paſſed her thirteenth 
year, one night, during the equinox, & 
gallant veſſel was wrecked among the 
rocks within ſight of my hovel. A ſmall 
D 4 boat, 
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boat, with the few ſouls that eſcaped 
before ſhe went down, was caſt on the 
beach not a cable's length from my hut; 
I haſtened to their aſſiſtance, and, breaſt- 
deep in the ſalt waves, brought a lady 
aſhore upon my ſhoulders. She was as 
comely a woman as ever the ſun ſhone 

upon 
« At firſt ſhe was = es of me, for 
ſhipwrecked ſouls ſometimes meet with 
but ſorry treatment on the coaſt, your 
honour ; ſo ſhe begged me not to. uſe 
her ill: but, the Lord bleſs, your ho- 
nour !” continued he, laying his hand 
upon his heart, I would have ſuffered 
death rather than have done her any 
wrong. She ſtayed four days in our poor 
habitation, before ſhe could ſtir out of 
my cot :—her companions by turns uſed 
to reſt in little Judy's hammock. On 
her departure ſhe offered gold, and 
many valuable treaſures, ſaved from the 
wreck, but I would not be paid for doing 
"+ <2 
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my duty, your honour. Finding that I 
refuſed her favours, ſhe propoſed taking 
my little Judy and making her fortune, 
and ſaid that ſne would give her learn- 
ing like a lady. What could I do, your 
honour? It was a hard trial—Judy 
was willing to go with the lady, and I 
was not ſuch a ſelfiſh lubber as to ſtand 
in the way of her advancement.” | 
« Poor fellow! it was cruel to take 
from thee thy only companion,” ſaid I. 
« Well, your honour, on a fine calm 
evening, away they went, and I was left 
in my hovel, on the ſandy beach, without 
a friend in the world to comfort me. My 
mother had died while I was at ſea ; and 
my father, who ſoon followed her, never 
acknowledged me, becauſe I deſerted 
my home for Peggy. Often did I lie 
whole winter nights thinking on my 
little Judy, and wondering why ſhe 
never wrote to tell me of her good for- 
tune. Many years paſſed, and no news 
D 5 came; 
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tame; at laſt I concluded that ſhe was 
dead; fo I made a fort of tomb on the 
cliff, near my poor hut, and planted 
fome trees about it, and carved upon 
it my dear wife's name and that of my 
poor Judy—and there, your honour, I 
uſed to fit and make my fiſhing-nets, 
and hear the ſalt waves daſhing againſt 
the rocks or rolling on the finds; even 
t6 the very threſhold of my little hovel.” 
e And did you never know what be- 

came of your daughter?” ſaid I. 

„ Never, your honour, I uſed not 

to ſee a ſoul except the fiſhermen, from 

year's end to year's end, and only knew 

how time paſſed away by the changing 

of the ſeaſons. Sometimes in the depth 

of winter, the ſea would roar like thun- 

der, and the ſurges threaten to beat down 

my poor low hut. But Heaven was | 

bountiful, and ſpared me.” | 


As he pauſed, reflection darted acroſs 
my mind; and I could not help con- ( 
demning 
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demning thoſe beings who, in the full 
enjoyment of every luxury, complain of 
Heaven's injuſtice, and hourly wiſh 
for death, while the poor old failor, 
neglected by his kindred, forgotten 
by the world, perſecuted by poverty, 
and tortured by the memory of his 
long-loſt treaſures, even amidſt the 
rending ſofrows of his heart, with a 
ſmile confeſſed that © Heaven was bout 
tiful, and ſpared him! 

« And why didſt thou quit the wave- 
beaten hovel?” faid I. 

« Why, your honour, the ſea-breezes 
and the winter-ſtorms ſhattered the poor 
habitation till it was dangerous to live in 
it. I had not ſtrength to rebuild it—age 
and infirmity came faſt upon me—and 
one winter morning, not long fince, I 
took it into my head to ſet out for Lon- 
don. I embed the diff to take a laſt 
took at my poor Peggy's tomb. The 


ocean Was as bright as filver, your ho- 
D 6 | nour; 
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nour; the ſun ſhone as lively as though i 
had been ſpring; and the falt waves made 
the air as freſh as a May morning. I 
had hardly reſolution to depart; but my 
little roof was nearly fallen in, and the 
foundation had, only twelve hours before, 
rocked as the wind howled round it. 
So, your honour, I carved the name of 
poor Griffith Blagden on the cliff, and 
with a heart as heavy as lead, your ho- 
nour, ſet out upon my journey.” 

I found by the concluſion of the old al- | 
or's ſtory, that he was the neglected father 
of the deteſtable Mrs. Judith Blagden. 
My heart, which ſympathiſed in his artleſs 
narrative, was rouſed from the impreſ- 
fion it made by indignation, and without 
vaiting to queſtion him farther, I ordered 
the waiter, to take him into another 
room, and to. give him whatever he choſe 
to eat, while I went in ſearch of my tru- 
ant pupil. I met him returning to the 
inn—1 told him the ſtory of the old 

ſailor, 
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ſailor, and he united with me in earneſt 
wiſhes to mend the vete ran's fortune, and 
to inveſtigate the ſtory of his unnatural 
daughter, 

As ſoon as the venerable forlorn had 
made a hearty dinner, Lord Kencarth 
propoſed diſpatching his ſervant with 
bim in a poſt-chaiſe for London; with 
orders to provide him an apartment, and 
to ſupply him with every comfort that 
his age and neceſſities demanded. 

« You ſhan't accept Greenwich, my 
buck, daſh my jaſey!” exclaimed his 
lordſhip. * Your old nob ſhall have 
a pillow of your own to reſt on as long 
as I have a guinea in my pocket Quiz 
my caxon, but you ſhall live in clover, 
my old admiral, and forget that there is 
ſuch a thing as poverty, till you cloſe 
your peepers, and give us the go-by.” _ 
Tour honour, I do not underſtand 
you,” ſaid the veteran. 


« 80 
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e So much the better,” replied my 
pupil; * the greater will be your ſur- 
priſe, my hearty.—Daſh my wig, if you 
ſhan't dance a hornpipe at my wedding, 
and ſquare your elbows with the beſt of 
'em. Diſh my ſconce, if you ſhan't 
have a ſilver leg, that ſhall dazzle the 
daylights of all the yellow admirals in 
the dead liſt of live- ſtock, my dainty.” 
% But, your honour; I am old, and 
only want a day of reſt before I end my 
journey to the grave,” ſaid the vene- 
rable ſailor. | 
* Daſh me, but you ſhall have many 
a day of reft, and many a day of jollity 
too, my old ſtock-fiſh. Why, you don't 
think that I am ſuch a flint-hearted twad - 
dler, but I can honour grey hairs, and 
find out an honeſt ſoul among a million? 
Do you know who I am Why, daſh 
me; I am Lord Kencatth—=Did you 
never hear of me in your Welſh hovel, 
| my 
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my dainty ?—Queer my nobility, why I 
thought every body knew nie.“ 

The chaiſe drew up to the door, and 
my generous pupil, taking the failor's 
arm, helped him to mount the ſtep ;— 
« Come, tumble up, my deep one,” 
cried his lordſhip: * the wind ſets fair 
for a ſafe port, and you have nothing to 
do but to keep ſtill between decks.—— 
Daſh my jaſey, but you're in luck, my 
Jolly! ſo have a ſtout heart, and I'll pay 
the reckoning—till we balance our ac- 

counts at doomſday.” ; | 
The chaiſe drove on, and I returned 
with my noble pupil to the parlour. _ 
Lord Kencarth being determined to 
remain- that night with the victorious 
pugiliſt, who was in a perilous ſituation, 
I retired early to my chamber. The 
day had been a buſy one, and my brain 
was fatigued with the perpetual changes 
of ſenfation that had pervaded every 
fibre, When I reflected on the long 
1 
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life of ſolitary anguiſh which old Grif- 
fith had been deſtined to experience, I 
ſhrunk at my own reſtleſs ſpirit, which 
had ſo frequently betrayed me into im- 
patience, bordering on deſpair. Weary 
with thinking, I laid my head upon my 
pillow ; but the tenour of my thoughts, 
though ſleeping, ſtill turned upon the 
events of the laſt twelve hours, till I was 
ſtartled from a feveriſh dream which. 
preſented the following viſion.— 


Loſt on a rock of dreadful height, 
And ſhrowded by the gloom of night, 
A weary EXILE flood] 
No wintry ftar its feeble ray 
Shot forth to point the craggy way, 
Or guide his devious ſteps to ſhun the foamy flood! 


Above, the warring tempeſt howl'd, 
wr And near the rav'nous Sye-WOLF prowl'd, 
A cataract plung'd below! 
He fhrunk ! — The bleak blaſt yell'd around, 
| He totter'd o'er the gulph profound, 
While ev'ry ſtartled ſenſe was agoniz'd by woe! 


For, 
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For, robb'd of joy, of peace bereft, 
Adverſity no balſam left, 
To heal the ſtings of ſcorn; 
No ſigh of love his pain beguil'd, 
On him no friend, no kindred ſmil'd, 
To draw from memory's wound al 5 rankling 
mmhorn! 1 


Diſdain · d by fortune, ſtung by art, 
And tortur'd with a feeling heart, 
Which hope had left to break ! 
His figh was loſt amid the blaſt, 
| Ana Fancy, madd'ning on the paſt, 
Bade ier corrodin 5 tears, ſteal ww bis witherd 
en 


Then 0 ſhould *y *. — eye, 
Start from the ſhe-wolf prowling nigh, 
Or dread the gulph below ? 
Why totter o'er the dreadful ſleep, 
And bear the pelting ſtorm, and weep, et 
When one ſhort ſtep would end the tyranny of woe? 


Poor Ex1Ls! why ſuch fears endure, 
When Nature's band preſents a cure, 
Which only death can give? | 
Methinks the wretched wand'rer cries ? 
© Gvu1iLT ſeeks the grave; the CowaRrD dies; 
«While Vx TUE nobly dares to ſuffer and to LIVE * 
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CHAP. LXXV. 


I round that my ſlumber was broken by 
Lord Kencarth, who had entered my 
chamber to tell me that his pocket had 
been picked during his abſence the 
preceding evening, and that his loſs 
amounted tb a no leſs ſum than four hun- 
dred pounds. I inſtantly roſe and dreſſed 
myſelf; a chaiſe and four was ordered, 
and three hours before day- break we 
ſet out for London. In ſixty- nine mi- 
nutes we reached Hanover- ſquare— His 
lordſhip's town reſidence was ſpacious, 
and every thing about it evinced ex- 
pence, bordering on prodigality. 

As ſoon as we had done breakfaſt, we 
departed on foot for the Police-office, to 
give information of the robbery: in our 
way thither, paſſing through a narrow 

ſtreet 
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ſtreet near Piccadilly, we obſerved a 
chariot driving with terrible ſpeed be- 
fore us. The coachman was evidently 
intoxicated, and the horſes, being high- 
ſpirited, ſuddenly turning the corner, 
overſet the carriage on the pavement, . 
«Diſh my ſconce, but this is a pretty 
ſpot of work!” exclaimed Lord Ken- 
carth, darting forward, and ſeizing the 
reins, while the horſes continued plung - 
ing, and the inebriated coachman hy 
fenſeleſs on the footway. I opened the 
dbot, and by the only glimmefring lamp 
that remained burning, could juſt per- 
ceive a female reclined in the corner of 
the carriage. By her making no effort 
to emancipate herſelf from her confine- 
ment, I concluded that ſhe had fainted, 
and, with Lord Kencarth's aſſiſtance, 
lifted her from the chariot, and placing 
ber on the ſtep of a ftreet-door, left her 
to the care of my pupil, while I flew to 
St. James's-ſtreet for a chair. For- 
: tunately 
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tunately I found one, and the lady was 
placed in it, ſtill totally inſenſible to all 
that was paſſing. 

'The coachman, being ſeverely wound- 
ed on the head and ſtunned by his fall, 
my companion undertook. to lead him 
to a ſurgeon's in the neighbourhood, 
while I walked before the chairmen to 
Hanover-ſquare. 

The dawn began to break juſt as we 
entered the houſe, and the chair being 
placed in the hall, I opened the door to 
releaſe the terrified: incognita, when my 
aſtoniſhment was awakened by the ſight 
of Iſabella, She was juſt recovering 
from her ſwoon, and, looking at.me as 
though ſhe beheld a ſpectre, ſhe feebly 
articulated—*<* Oh, Heavens! where am 
J, and how came I hither?” 

- Riſing from her ſeat with more reſo- 
lution than ſtrength, ſhe advanced a ſtep 
forward, and, trembling with apprehen- 
ſion, eagerly ſnatched hold of the chair- 


mans 
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man's arm, again exclaiming—< Whi- 
ther have you brought me? Speak, or 
I ſhall expire with terror.” 

& You are ſafe, Mi Hanbury,” gaid 
I; * and] truſt that you will not feel 
an augmentation of alarm, in knowing 
that you are under my protection. This 
houſe is Lady Kencarth's.” _ 

« Then I am fafe,” cried Iſabella, 
ſmiling, and recovering from her ſur- 
priſe, 

« You would have been intently ſo, 
had it been any other,” faid I, taking 
her hand and leading her to the drawing- 
room; ſhe looked round her, and viewed 
every object with an eye of ſuſpicion. 
At length, _— me a formal curtſey, 
ſhe replied—< I am much indebted to 
you for your kindneſs, Mr. Ainsforth; 
after what has paſſed, I really did not 
expect ſuch an inſtance of attention.— 
You will enhance the obligation by 

ordering 
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ordering a ſervant tocallme another chair, 
and to attend me to Lady Aubrey's.” 

The coldneſs of her manner and the 
ſeverity of her proof, took from me 
the power of utterance -I rung the bell 
——a ſervant entered the room and after 
ſome heſitation I obeyed her commands. 
She ſmiled, and ceremoniouſly thanked 
me. 

d Did you fay to Lady Aubrey's?” 
cried I with a heſitating voice. 
I did,” replied Iſabella gravely. 

« Aſtoniſhing!” exclaimed I. « For- 
give me, Miſs Hanbury, but I cannot 
hide the ſentiment I feel the myſtery 
of your whole conduct 

„ The myſtery!” repeated Ifabella, 
ſomewhat piqued ; «© now you are indeed 
taking upon you the n of a 
friend.“ 

« Have I no clam to the title?” 
ſaid I. 

6 WP N one!“ 
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« None!” anſwered Iſabella 
have forfeited all claims to frendlhip a 
well as to confidence.” 

« How? tell me, I conjure you.” 

« By your ingratitude to Colonel 
Aubrey,and ow perfidy to * Wood - 
ford. L 

1 ſhrunk and was ſilent. 

« Have you any commands to Lady 
Aubrey? She arrived in town only yeſ- 
terday, and in a few days .will return to 
Glenowen,” ſaid Miſs Hanbury, 

« J have no friends at Glenowen, 
anſwered I, throwing myſelf on a ſofa, 
and almoſt frantic=«* Periſh every 
thing that belongs to it.” 

« My brother would little thank you, 
Mr: Ainsforth, if he heard your wiſh.” 

« Why, why will you urge me on to 
madneſs, and then condemn.me becauſe 
I am a maniac. I reſpec, I revere your 
brother, Iabella——but he has, like the 

| E 
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reſt of the world, nn both me 


and my fortunes.” 
« Why did you never write to bim If 


ſaid Iſabella earneſtly. -: un 
c [cd wie iequeny, b my letters 
were unanſwered.” 1 np 


« He never received chem.” inter- 
rupted Miſs Hanbury; <© and moſt pro- 
bably they were ntcavopon walls Tas 

« By whom?“ ſaid J. 1 

« By Mrs. eln thing 
that there has been treachery ' ſome- 
where,” continued Iſabella; * for every 
tranſaction of your life has been regu- 
larly - communicated” to Lady Aubrey, 
and by he repeated to my brother. 
Lady Emily Delvin's letter, informing 
us of your raſh and criminal conduct 
towards her, and of her lenity in ſuffer- 
ing you to eſcape, was not tlie leaſt pro- 
minent event in the ay drome be 


your indiſcretions,” 
cc A nd 


A g 
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« And did you believe me ſuch a 


| villain?” 


Iſabella tuned W the window, 


| but made no anſwer. 


Speak, I conjure you,” Seda 


I; 66 acquit me of the charge; for by 


all that it is dear to honour" 

« Hold, Mr. Ainsforth! remember 
Amelia Woodford, and do not profane 
the word,” ſaid Mits Hanbury: te talk 
not of faith at the very moment that 
you are an avowed apoſtate. Reaſon, 
gratitude, and humanity plead - againſt 
you, and charge you with a violation of 
their laws; while every feelings every | 
honourable mind, condemns you,” 

« Miſs Woodford was her own de- 
ſtroyer -I was an involuntary ſeducer; I 
meant not to betray her; I formed no 
premeditated plan againſt her honour; 
for eyen on that fatal night, when ſhe 
fell a victim to my e took her 


| for another.” 


vol. IV. E For 
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« For whom did you take her?” 

The queſtion ſtruck my brain like 

electricity. I was convulſed in every 
Joint - ſhe ſmiled inſultingly. Love, 
rage, revenge, again aſſailed my ſoul. 
I ſnatched her to my heart — ſhe ſhriek- 
ed, and at the ſame moment Lord Ken- 
carth ruſhed into the drawing- room. 

Oh, my Lord!“ exclaimed Ifabella, 
« reſcue me from this monſter!” 

« My Lord, I command your ab- | 
fence,” ſaid I; „ this lady is my pro- 
perty.“ 

* Indeed, my Lord,” faid Miſs Han- 
bury, there is not a ſyllable of truth in 
what Mr. Ainsforth utters. I came hither 
under his protection, and he has inſulted 

me like a ruffian. Let me intreat that you 
will accompany me to Lady Aubrey's.” 
O ho! is it ſo, my little one?” cried 
Lord Kencarth, whiſtling and folding 
His-arms as he fixed his eyes on Iſabella. 
« Diſh my jaſey, but this is Sir Sidney's 

miſtreſs! 
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miſtreſs! Why you need not have been 
ſo ſqueamiſh, my dainty; for, daſh my 
wig, if Ainsforth is not as well-looking 
as your finical Welſh baronet. I like 
to do a good-natured thing as well as 
any body; but queer my caxon, if IM 
take you to any Sir Sidney in Chriſten- 
dom, unleſs Ainsforth defires me.” 
« Do you know me, my Lord ?” faid 
Iſabella ſternly. 
„ know that you are Led tains 
ſome,” replied his lordſhip “ and that's 
as much as I want to know.” Ls + - 
So ſaying, he caught her hand, and 
with eaſy familiarity drew her towards 
him. She reſiſted I began to fear that 
ſome. new inſult would be offered her; 
for though I had violated the laws of pro- 
priety towards her myſelf, I could not 
permit another to follow my example. 
Lord Kencarth now caught her in his 
arms, and would have forced a kiſs from 
ci her—ſhe burſt into tears, and turning 
| E 2 towards 
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- towards me, exclaimed—</ O God! is 
it TOR _ nend to potent 


me?” , 
I ſprung 0 the Gol, —— tearing 


her from the arms of my young pupil, 
conjured her to believe that my conduct 
and my life were at her diſpoſall. 

Lord Kencarth, at a loſs to compre- 
hend the meaning of my conduct, gazed 
on Miſs Hanbury for ſeveral minutes 
with ſilent aſtoniſnment - Quiz my 
nobility!““ exclaimed he, * Who die, 
ſhe belong to? She talks of Lady Au- 
brey Hou ſay ſhe is your property. and 
I know ſhe is the miſtreſs of Sir Sidney. 


Return to Lady Aubrey ſhe h teeſtay 


with you ſhe won t- and therefore go 


with me ſhe muſt. Diſh my jaſcy, 
if I won't give you a viz and a ſet- 
tlement; and you ſhall ſport; better 
(eſtabliſhment, have more diamonds 
and the fineſt cattle of any woman in 


d the * 15 9 ant: daſh my wig, 
| if 


* 
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if you ſhan't put all the gallant grand- 
mothers in the circle of St. James's out 


of countenance, for the firſt time in their 
lives, my dainty; and when we have 
lived together till the town has done 
talking, why then, queer my connections 
if I don't marry you. | 
Miſs Hanbury, no longer able alas 
Lord Kencarth's language, rung the bell 
violently; and, ruſhing out of the room, 


was haſtening towards the ſtreet-door, 
when 1 flew to overtake her. She 


darted into the ſtreet, and though ſplen- 
didly' dreſſed, (for ſhe was returning 


from Lady Amaranth's aſſembly when. 


the accident happened, ) ſhe: proceeded 


on foot acroſs the ſquare. It was not 
more than ſe ven oclock; and a robe of 
ſilver muſlin with a towering plume of 
white feathers were but ill - adapted to 
a morning walk in che ſtreets 10 
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for ſome future opportunity, when her 


CHAP. LXXVI. 


Miss Hanbury continued to walk haſti- 
ly, and I to attend her, without either of 
us uttering a fyllable. The ftern indig- 
nation which was pictured in her coun- 
tenance, convinced me that every at- 
tempt to palliate my conduct would prove 
fruitleſs; I therefore confoled myſelf 


with the idea that, by accompanying 


her, I ſhould diſcover the abode of Lady 
Aubrey; and I reſolved to wait patiently 


mind ſhould be more diſpoſed to hear 


my extenuation. She ſtopped at a qu 
in Lower Brooke-ſtreet, and | 


vehemently, it was preſently opened yr 2 


a ſervant, whoſe joy at ſeeing her as too 
evident to eſcape my notice. I bowed, 


and left her; ſhe entered the houſe, and 


L haſtened c 
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I haſtened towards Hanover-ſquare to 
explain the morning's adventure. 

I found Lord Kencarth with a throng- 
ed levee of perſonages, as various in the 


profeſſions as in their outward forms 
boxers, jockies, language-maſters, gam- 


blers, French dancers, and . Engliſh 
tradeſmen, thronged his lordſhip's anti- 
chamber, and were waiting for ſeparate 
audiences——his Swiſs valet attending the 
word of command, as maſter of the ce- 

On entering Lord Kencarth's dreſſ- 
ing room, I found him engaged in 
giving inſtructions to the police officer 
for the recovery of his pocket- book. 
Mind, my hearty, if the vagabond has 
ap Family, or you believe that it is his 


A think no more of the matter. Iſhould 


my jaſey; but if he is one of your deep 
ones, nab him, my knowing one; and 
2 4 | give 


q offence, you mult tip him the blink, 


de ſorry to tranſport a poor knaye, daſh 
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give him a Les. voyage to mend his 
morality.” '/ 
A take you, my Lard; I vill, you 
may depend on my behaving hand- 
ſome, my Lord. I ben't von of your 
ſneakers—1 alvays acts upon honour, 
and knows ven I am benefiting the 
community. But, my Lord, I hope you 
vill indemnify me in caſe of accidents— 
I may get a leaden habeas to the next 
vorld, or be turned out of my piofeſſion 
for too much lenity; and then j you NO 
my Lord—” . T. Ballen 50 
Quiz you for a deep lone!“ 90 
Lord Kencarth—“ There, you twad- 
dler, there's five guineas for you ſo 
now diſh yourſelf off, and 11 85 n 
own counſel.“ 

The man of juſtice ranithed; and 
Monſicur Beauvais next uſhered in Mr. 
Hedge, a gentleman well known on the 
turf, no leſs for his ſucceſsful enterpriſes 


: than. for his invincible courage., Mr. 
Hedge 


A, 
2 . 
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Hedge had fought four duels in Eng- 
land, five on the continent, and had, by 
indefatigable induſtry, acquired a fortune 


ſufficiently / independent to dub him 


comme il faut in the circles of diſſipation, 
though his firſt entrance into the world 
was from the obſcurity of an oyſter- 
cellar, and the occupation of his youth 

was that of an itinerant tinker. As he 
grew up, Nature beſtowed on him a 
handſome; perſon, and Fortune, jealous 
of her rival's power, threw him in the 
way, of a buxom widow, who, thinking 
he would continue to mend, bewitched 
and married him. She did not long 
ſurvive the union and at the end of 
ſix months her diſconſolate huſband 
formed an alliance with a ſtrolling actreſs 
Va lady, whoſe pleaſing voice and libe- 
ral, patronage have ſince been the theme 
of public admiration. By this lady's 
intereſt with perſons of high rank, Mr. 
Reeg obtained a commiſſion in the 


t- 
1 
£ 
. 
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army, aſſumed the name of Captain, 
and divided his hours between. the 
turf and the hazard-table; till intoxi- 
cated by the ſucceſs of his undertakings, 
and grown into conſequence; the cellar, 
the tinker's budget, the buxom widow, 
and the tuneful Ro were nr 
forgotten. 

Mr. Hedge tends my 1050 a morn- 
ing viſit to receive a cool five hundred, 
which he had won the preceding week 
at Newmarket. Lord Kencarth; though 
not preſent at the race, knew Mr. Hedge 
to be a man of honour, and the debt 
was paid by a draft on his banker with- 
out a moment's heſitation. ' 

The next viſitor uſhered into the 
audience- chamber was Mr. Topas, the 
jeweller, another perſonage of infinite 
honeſty. 

Mr. Topas advanced with a 10 of 
profound veneration ; and taking a ſmall 

| | morocco 
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. moroceo caſe out of his pocket, thus 
_ addreſſed my pupil 
_ « Brought your Lordſhip a jen of 
infinite beauty a pink diamond of the 
firſt water—belonged formerly to an il- 
luſtrious but unfortunate female perſon» 
age—coft three thouſand guineas at 
Vienna—can fell it for half the ſum.” 
Quiz mel if I ever ſaw ſuch a thing 
48 a pink diamond fince I opened my 
peepers !” cried Lord Kencarth. Then 
taking the caſe from the jeweller, he con- 
_ tinued; © Diſh: my wig! if it isn't the 
| neat thing, Ainsforth |-— Have you any 
more of the ſame ſort ? 
The jeweller replied, * The only one 
in the kingdom ;—the largeſt in Europe, 
my Lord: had, it only weighed three 
grains more, it would have been worth 
any money. By day its luſtre is orient 
and dazzling, but by candle-light its 
ſplendour is not to be deſcribed ! Se- 
ven —_ of the firſt rank have ſent 
x 6 for 


4 


6 4.258 
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for me to ſhew it them. I thought that 
your lordſhip might like to have it, and 
gratitude for paſt favours induced me to 
give your lordſhip the preference,” 
I' have it, by all that's quizzical,” 1 
cried his lordſhip. © Diſh me, if it ſha'n'r 
put out the peepers of twenty men 
to-morrow night at the opera.” 
I ſhook my head, and whiſpered, 
« Take time to reflect have the Jewel 
| N 8 70 
Mr. Topas again addreſſed hls lord- 
ſhip :“ My Lord, you will never meet 
with ſuch a magnificent gem during 
your lordſhip's life :=it is fit to adorn 
the hand of a prince. Shall I leave it? 
Suffer me to put your lordſhip's name 
on my books for fifteen hundred a 
mere trifle, when the tranſcendent beauty 
of the jewel is conſidered. Mrs: Begum 
has ſent to look at it, but I thought it 
my uy firſt to wait upon . lord- 
20 of 


« O! 


- 
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O] daſh EG! FI vegas rl 
"np my pupil. 

Again I ventured to. check his arm, 
and to whiſper—< Beware.” <1 

Can't I keep it a day or two to con- 
ſider of it?” ſaid his lordſhip: ; 
* Why my Lord,” — feplied Mr. 
Topas, heſitating as if to form an excuſe, 
« I have promiſed to ſhew it to ſeveral 
perſons of faſhion this morning; and, to 
tell your lordſhip the truth, a foreigner | 
of diſtinction is in treaty for it, to em- 
belliſn the crown of the Empreſs of 
Rufſia :—a day's neglect may prevent my 
diſpoſing of it to infinite advantage; and 
Jam ſure that your lordſhip would not 
wiſh me to ſuſtain wy loſs. by obliging 
you.” © wb 
c Mayn't F hew it to a e 
grinder ? Daſh my jaſey, if I am any 
judge of diamonds,” ſaid Lord Kencarth. 
- -I nodded my N of che * 


poſal. 


1 « Why, 
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* Why, my Lord, I have pledged my 
word of honour to the owner of the 
jewel, who is a perſon: of very conſider- 
able rank, an emigre of diſtintion, not 
to expoſe the diamond 'to any of the 
trade :—the value would be conſiderably 
diminiſhed by its being hawked about, 
and the article is ſo uncommonly beau- 
tiful, that I am ſure of a purchaſer if 
your lordſhip does not like it. I have 
no motive, my Lord, but to oblige your 
lordſhip, as a perſon of taſte, and one of 
my beſt cuſtomers.” | 47s 
Mr. Topas was replacing the jewel in 
its caſe, with all imaginable ſang froid, 
when Lord Kencarth defired once more 
to look at it. 
« Diſh me, if it isn't the neat ding. 
Ainsforth! I ſhould like to have it, 
becauſe nobody elſe has got ſuch n 
cried my pupil. 
Fifteen hundred guineas 2 10 
better employed, ſaid I. 


« eq 
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I do not wiſh to be paid,” faid Mr. 
Topas, bowing obſequiouſſy. The 
honour of his lordſhip's name upon my 
books is quite ſufficient: I ſhall wait 
my Lord's own time: we have ſome little 
account now amine nk nenn 
about ſeven thouſand.” 
 « Diſh my. nobility, how pag you 
make that out? It was only; two, thou» 
land but three months ago, faid my 
pupil. Why, you're going your 
lengths, my deep one.” , 

c Your lordſhip ſhall hear the items: 
I have a memorandum in my pocket- 
book, which I made when I took the 
orders, ſaid Mr. Topas, taking out a 
large Porte: ſcuille and reading. 
& Six pair of neu- invented ſpring 
ſhoe- buckles—ſeven gold watch-chaing 
— brilliant fauſſe- montre for Lady All- 
trap—a ditto ſet of fan- ſticks for the 
Ducheſs of Riversford a diamond 
09856 Ab for Kitty Bronze — your 
| | 7 lordſhip's 
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lordſhip's hair, ſet with large pearls, for 
Mifs Amoret; and an ivory pin-caſe for 
your lordſdip's mother. Your lordſhip 
will be pleaſed to recollect, that you alſo 


ordered a dozen diamond hoop · rings to 


make preſents, and a ceinture of rubies 
for Lord Faircourt's miſtreſs the pretty 
actreſs:— beſides ſome gold toys for 
Mrs. Winkwell's daughter, and an eme 
rald Shamrock for Mrs. O'Lifffi®. 1 
Queer my ſconce ! if ic is not all as 
right as my eye; but I muſt have the 
pink diamond eppes it will 
always ſell for the n. cried my 
Pupil. UN, em bid 00 
Again T confles him to reflect - 
« Sell, my Lord hy any jeweller 
in Europe will give you the ſum you pay 
for it, after you have worn it a whole 
winter, my Lord,“ faid Mr. Topas. 
ce Beſides, your lordſhip ſhould recol- 
ka, that diamonds were never at ſo low 


Ae © as at this ances The unfor- 
tunate 
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tunate nobility of France have over- 
ſtocked the markets, and je wels of every 
denomination are become a mere drug, 
my Lord. Had not this been the caſe, 
your lordſhip would not have purchaſed 
this ſuperb b'ijou for leſs than three thous 
ſand. Think of the difference, my Lord: 
ia leſs than a twelvemonth it will be 
worth its original price. Take it to the 
ſide- light, my Lord ; it has all the vivid 
and tranſcendent coloùrs of the rainbow, 
with the lucid luſtre of the whiteſt bril- 
liant! Nothing can be more orientally 
ſuperb ! It would embelliſh the cabinet 
of the Grand Sultan, as it once did the 
moſt beautiful hand in the univerſe! 
Suffer me to leave it: - permit me to 
inform the nobility, that your lordſhip is 
the purchaſer. There is not its equal in 
Europe: — your lordſhip; will have it 
then ? Thank you, my Lord - much 
obliged to your lord hip? 


Lord 


) 
go warschau; on, 


Lord Kencarth placed the gem upon 
his finger, and was moving it with daz- 
zling velocity, when he exclaimed,— 
% Quiz my nobility, but I muſt have it! 
Ming, | Topas, I ſha'n't 17 you theſe 
three months. 

Three years, my Sad — ſhall 
be honoured by your kindneſs,” replied 
the obliging Mr. Topas.“ Thank you, 
my Lord. I muſt go and make my ex- 
cuſes to Mrs. Begum, and the long liſt 
of nobility who are now waiting to ſee 
the diamond, I intreat your lordſhip 
not to mention the ſum you gave for it: 
I ſent a refufal of an hundred more only 


yeſterday; to a particular friend, but 


your lordſhip's exquiſite tafte does ho- 
nour to your tradeſmen ;—and whatever 
you wear, 'my Lord, cannot fail to be- 
come the faſhion. Hope your lordſhip 
will not truſt the 470% out of your hands, 
or Luſter 1 it to be played tricks with by 
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any of the trade. Thank your lordſhip 
our lordfhip's moſt obedient,” - | 
Mr. Topas withdrew, and Monſieur = 
Volage, the French opera-dancer, en· 
tered the dreſſing- room. 120 
« Milor,” cried the undaunted Vou 
lage, I come to beg your lorſhip's 
protection a mon benefice, ſamedi pro- 
chaine a l'opera: -en I ſhall give un 
grand ballet, de moſt ſuperb and magni- 
fique dat vas ever give in dis country | 
Toute la nobleſſe ma promis to come: 
mais I' opera vill be noting vidout de 
preſence of Milor Kencat.” A 
„ What does he lay, Ainsforth?” 25 
inquired my pupil— « Diſh my wig, 
if ever I heard ſuch gibberiſh.” _ 
No er diſh vig,” | cried 
Volage. © Je ſuis tres fache if I have 
offend” mijor— mais I have diſpoſe of 
tree rouſand ticket pour mon benefice, 
yon guinea chacun : and I pray milor 


to 1 von demi douzaine auſſi.” 
c Well, 
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Well, that will do,” cried my pu- 
pil give your tongue a holiday; leave 
your damme dozen and go irr-hudge 
—be moving.“ on Ach 56610 
e No e Wes admired Mon- 
fieur Volage, with his ſhoulders raiſed 
. fomewhat above his ears, and his coun- 
tenance AR aer, of aſto- 
niſhment. 


+1081 Budged-rake yourſelf 3 
my jaſey, but you can hop faſt W d at 
the crotehet A 

5 '«"Faſee ! hop !— ve v 


je n' comprend e un mot Teer 
que monſeigneur vill honneur mon be- 


nefice vid his preſence,” cried Volage. 


"4 Why, 1 tell you, Pl come. So 
now ſtop your gab and put your pins 
in motion,” ſaid Lord Kencarth. 


' 


« No. underſtand. TG cried the dancer. | 

« You may depend on his lordſhip 8 
patronage,” laid I; © but he is at pre- 
Hir 2 ſeat 
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ſent particularly engaged, and been 
you to leave him.“ 0 J 
e No underſtand.“ | 

Quiz my caxon ! here's a rouleau 
for. your damme dozen,” ſaid my pupil. 
« Now what ſay you?“ 

« Ah! je comprend bien!” cried 
the delighted Monſieur Volage, making 
fifty- bows and retiring; when my pupil 
ſeizing him by the arm, exclaimed, 
« 'Diſh my ſconce, mounſeer, did you 
ever ſee ai pink diamond? Now, my 
dainty |—feaft your peepers; here's an 
affair—coſt me fifteen hundred guineas 
not ten minutes ago: there isn't ſuch 
another in wa kingdom—daſh my vig 
if there is. 4 

Cette une tres joli bijou! mais par- 
donne moi; monſeigneur—it is not bril- 

liant, cried Monſieur Volage.” 
„ That's a good one. Daſh my ja- 
ſey l what a rum judge you muſt be, not 
to know a byou from a brilliant“. 
1347 « En 


9 — — ee ˙— 8 
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ſtyle, my Lord very elegant light as 
A _ and totally unlike any thing 
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e En veritẽ, milor, it is not Ie! 
cried Monſieur Volage. 
« Will you pretend to know boxer 
than Mr. Topas the jeweller?“ faid 
Lord Kencartb. Daſh my wig, if 
you Frenchmen don't think to teach the 
whole univerſe : but I know that a dia- 
mond is a diamond, and queer my caxon 
if I won't ſtand to it, if all the world ſaid 
to the contrary. So, Mounſeer Volage, 
you may be jogging. and cut your ca- 
pers for thoſe that will believe you, 
Not a diamond —Daſn my jaſey, if I 
would ſell it for half my eſtate—let the 
other be where it will. Here, Beauvais, 
ſhew out Volage,—and ſhew in ſome- 
body elſe.” . 
The next perſon who preſented him- 


{lf was Mr. Pannel the coachmaker. 


« I waited on your lordſhip with a 
drawing of a new carriage—quite in 


that 
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that was ever ſeen before. Your lord- 
ſhip cannot fail to patronize it. T have 
not ſhewn the deſign o any body, till I 
conſulted your lordſhip's taſte,” faid 
Mr. Pannel. 

« What is it like? Is it the neat 
thing? Will it beat my tandem? An- 
ſwer me that, my dainty,” cried my - 
pops | 

« My Lord, it is the moſt perfect 
thing of the kind that ever was invented! 
An infant may draw it. It will follow 
a pair of horſes twelve miles an hour 
with all the caſe imaginable. Only ob- 
ſerve the conſtruction of the ſprings, 
my Lord ;—the lightneſs of the body 
the elegance of the whole carriage. 1 
have not ſhewn it to a ſingle perſon, my 
Lord, for I thought your lordſhip would 
like to have the firſt.” 

« What do you call ie” ſaid my 
pupil. 


Fi Why - 
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% Why; my Lord—if your lordſhip 
will patronize the invention, I ſhall re- 
queſt your lordſhip's permiſſion to call 
it—a Kencarth.” © 

« O! daſh my jaſey, but I'll have 


one!“ exclaimed his lordſhip. When 


can you put it in hand ?—how long will 
it be making ?—what will it coſt ?— 

Diſh me, but I gave you two hundred 
for a phaeton laſt month, and I have 
never uſed it but once ;—you muſt take 


it back ;—what will you allow me for it?” 


Mr. Pannel demurred— 

« Faſhions change every day, my 
Lord,” ſaid he, pauſing :—<. Phaetons 
are going out; — had it been a curricle, 
I might have found a purchaſer but, 
to accommodate your lordſhip, I will 
allow you—fiſty guineas, and I ſhall 
then be a loſer.” 

« What ſay you, Ainforth ?”” cried 
my Fans ce ſhall I ſport a Kencarth, 

: and 
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and ſwap my Highflyer for fifty? 
Queer my caxon, but it will be the 
knowing thing ak have a ne of 
one's o,¼/n name.“. 

« If your lordſhip will rake my ad- 
vice, it will be to relinquiſh the idea,” - 
ſaid IJ. “ The drawing ſeems to pro- 
miſe neither elegance nor utility; it will 
be an expanſive u a you will 
never uſe it. 

His — — wil Bre ie 
faſhion,“ ſaid Mr. Pannel. 

« You are right, my dainty,” cried 
my pupil; “ and diſh me, but III have 
one; if only to drive. Lady Sony 
about the ſtreets in“. 

« Indeed, it will be ridiculouſly Go- 
gular,” ſaid IJ. 

« That's the very wh why Lam 
determined to have it, replied. Lord 
Kencartbh. But heark? Je, my neat 
Pannel,, hom do I ſtand upon your 
books ?—tell me that. 4 


vol. Iv, F 7 Some- 
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e Something above four thouſand, 
my Lord; including ny nn lan- 
dau: a mere trifle. 

Well !-do a be paid? 
tell me that, my cruſty ?—I can't give 
you any money this winter ; I muſt-deal 
all upon tick. I have a little outrun 
the conſtable; but ſhall 2 up. _ 
next ſpring,” 1 

Mr. Pannel hacked hw... | 

% What ſay you?” cried wy; -popil, 
ce U and no touch —is that the order 
of the day, my deeprone ??“ 

e Your lordſhip's credit with me is 
unbounded,” ſaid Mr. Pammel bowing, 

% The Kencarth g eu in br 
b 

But you an low lislordhip tore 
chan f ; far his when! al 

Mr. Pann! agaiti heſinmte d, and Lord 

Kehcarth hifpered, 4 De] dont 
bore upon the "Tulze@, n be moll 
dun me.“ 11 2 
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Mr.. Pannel took his leave, and I left 
my pupil to receive the reſt of his 
morning viſitors, while I ſtrolled to- 
wards Lady Aubrey's to inquire after 
the health of Iſabella. 

I had not proceeded more than half 
acroſs the ſquare, when Lord Kencarth's 
| valet-de-chambre, Beauvais, ran after 
me, and requeſted that, if I was going 
to call upon the lady whom I had 
brought with me in the morning, I 
" WH would take charge of a medallion which 
ſhe had left upon the ſofa. I examined 
che trinket; it was encircled with large 
” Wl diamonds, with hair curiouſly woven, 
and the letters S. A. in a cypher on the 
centre, - There remained not a doubt 
in my own mind, but that the hair and 
Initials were Sir Sidney's ; the medallion 
a preſent from him to Iſabella, The 
ſenſation which preſſed upon my heart 
was a painful one, and, with more than 
ordinary agitation, I haſtened to Lady 
To F 2 Aubrey's 


. 
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Aubrey's to reſtore the precious pledge 
of love to the ſordid object of my too 
tender attachment, and to bid her, and 
her deteſted lover, adieu for ever! 


A 
r 4 


y 
7 
— 1 7 


CHAP. LXXVII. 


I xnockep at Lady Aubrey's door, and 
on giving my name to the ſervant, he 
informed me that he had her ladyſhip's 


| orders to ſay, ſhe never ſhould be i 
fol at home to Mr. Ainsforth. I inquired 

4 _ after Miſs Hanbury's health, and was MW} Þ 
| anſwered. that ſhe was not yet awake. = 
= I left my card for the latter, and my | 
: contempt for the former, and was re- 1 


turning home, when, at the end of 

Brooke-ſtreet, I met Sir Sidney. G 

He haſtened towards me, and with 

a countenance pleaſed and ingenuous, 

= expreſſed his joy at once more finding 
| 4: Me. 


lf) 
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me. I had rather meet you on terms 
of friendſhip-in Brooke- ſtreet, believe 
me,” ſaid he, than armed againſt your 
life in Hyde Park.“ 
I recollected my laſt interview with 
Sir Sidney, and my heart ſhuddered. 
He preſſed me to return with him, 
«* You muſt make your peace with my + 
mother,” ſaid he; © and, if politic,” 
ſupplant her new favourite.” | 
« Has Lady Aubrey feeling enough 
to ſhew kindneſs to any thing?” ſaid 1 
ſmiling. | 
* The nephew of Mrs. Blagden i is 
now her chief counſcllor,“ cried Sir 
Sidney; © young Edward. Blagden. 
Indeed fo. great a favourite is this new 
protegte, that I have ſome apprehen- 
ſion ſhe means to marry him.” 
60 Is he worthy of her choice: 2 
ſaid J. 
He is young and well- looking,“ 
replied Sir Sidney; © juſt ſuch a fellow * 


F 3. a 
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as would captivate a woman's heart 
before ſhe took the trouble to conſul: 
her underſtanding. But you. muſt re- 
turn with me, and judge from obſerva- 
tion, whether you think either his ex- 
ternal graces, or his mental qualines, fuch 

as entitle him to Lady Aubrey's favour.” 
I I now informed Sir Sidney of the 
meſſage which my. aunt had left with 
her ſervant: — he ſtarted, ** You know 
where ſhe reſides then?“ ſaid he, with 
evident emotion. Have you met my 
mother ſince her return to town?“ 

% I have not met Lady: Aubrey,” 
was my anſwer, _ 

Perhaps,“ continued Sir Sidney, 
growing red, and heſitating, © you have 
ſecn—— Iſabella? _ 

« Even ſo,” _ 1 

% Lately?” cried my coufin, with 
increaſed agitation. 

4 — * night —or rather this morn- 
ing.“ 


« [s 
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Is it poſſible!” exclaimed Sir 
Sidney. © Can woman be fo treache- 
rous ?-You muſt have been miſtaken 
—it could not be. Iſabella. I left her 
at Lady Amaranth's; ſhe complained that 
the heat of a crowded room overcame 
her: I went home to order my carriage; 
and, on my return, found chat ſhe had 
taken Mrs. O'Liffy's chariot and quitted 
the aſſembly. Since that moment I have 
never ſeen her: it was day-light when I 
returned to my mother's houſe, and I 
concluded that Iſabella was ſleeping.” 

c She was not Nlceping at ſeven this 
morning,” ſaid I. 

Sir Sidney's colour changed from red 
to the paleneſs of a corpſe: « You 
were certainly miſtaken,” cried he; 
« how was ſhe dreft ?—Give me ſome 
proof that you faw her. This is a 
ſerious buſineſs, Walſingham ; and my 
peace of mind is not to be trifled with.“ 

E. She wore a robe of fifver muſlin,” 

| F 4 ſaid 
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ſaid I; „ her head was adorned with a 
plume of white features.” RD alk 
Sir Sidney reeled againſt a ſhop win- 
dow, and taking my hand, faintly arti- 
culated—=< Since your better genius has 
prevailed, I can only wiſh you happy, 
and bid you farewel for ever. IJ hoped, 
Walſingham, that time, and my regard 
for Iſabella, would have alienated your 
affections, and ſecured her friendſhip; 
as it is, Heaven bleſs you!“ 

His manner was mournfully impreſ- 
five; his cheek and lip were as white 
as marble. I ſtood like a ſtatue, with- 
out power to anſwer him: he walked 
- Nowly along the pavement towards 


Bond-ſtreet. 
Thinking that I had carried the j Kit 
beyond the bounds of humanity, I fo 
lowed my couſin till he reached Pall 
Mall. He ſtopped at the Cocoa-tree, 
and deſired a waiter to order a poſt- 


chaiſe and four to be got ready. as 
ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily as poſſible. He did not ob- 
ſee me, though I ſtood not ten paces 
from him. Having diſpatched the meſ-- 
ſenger, he entered the houſe. I pauſed 
a moment to conſider what ſtep was 
moſt adviſable to take, when a thought 
darted acroſs my brain that, probably, 
he meditated ſuicide. I entered the 
coffee-room ;—he was not there, I 
inquired of the waiter where he was, 
and he informed me that Sir Sidney 
had called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
was ſhewn into a private drawing- room. 
« Tell him that Mr. Ainsforth wiſhes 
to ſee him,” ſaid J. 

The waiter flew to deliver my meſ- 


ſage, and I thought every moment an 
5 ill he brought back the anſwer, 


Arve « Sir Sidney Aubrey, 
s particularly engaged, could not 


_ ſeo me. 
Determined not to take a refuſal, I 


deſired the waiter to ſhew me the room 
F5 where 
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where Sir Sidney was, and he inſtantly 
obeying, I entered without ceremony. 
My couſin roſe abruptly from his ſeat, 
and haſtily exclaimed “ By Heaven, 
Malſingham, this perſecution is inſup- 
portable Is there no ſpot upon the 
habitable globe where I can hope for 
reſt? What do you wiſh? Are you 
determined to deſtroy me? Will nothing 
leſs than my deſtruction. ſatisfy your 
revenge ?- Oh, God!” continued Sir 
Sidney, © a; few weeks, a few ſhort 
weeks, would have elucidated every, | 
myſtery - But Fate has interpoſed, and 
.1 refign myſelf to wretchedneſs.“ 
Then, at laſt, you experience. a 
ſmall portion of the anguiſſ which, for 
months, you have made me ſuffer,” 
faid I, © But, to convince you that L 
am leſs. obſtinate in malice than you 
have been in perſecution, I will confeſs, 
tha 3 af 


« What?” 
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What?“ cried Sir Sidney eagerly. 
Speak l- my brain is burning with 
the fever of deſpair. - Oh, Walſingham! 
ungenerous Walſingham I what a deceit- 
ful fiend is Iſabella - Only three days 
fince ſhe avowed: her paſſion for ano- 
ther, and now, fo torture me, ſhe makes 
you the dupe of her deception.” 
dc Whom did the avow to love?“ 
fad 1 earneſtly. | 

Sir Sidney ſmiled, « It is of little 
importance,” anſwered he; © the tri- 
amph is yours, and the humiliation 
will follow as certain as that the night 
ſucceeds the day. I ſhall not hve to 
wy it thank Heaven I ſhall not.” 

J conjure you, teil me to whom 
Iſabella has erer cov affections Py 
Kid o 2113 $7 

. It do not e the - 
* my couſin * Affections can- 
not be crneferred dar never yet were 
fixed,” 


7 6 ce Then 
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« Then Iſabella is doubly criminal,” 
interrupted I; © for the woman Who 
beſtows her perſon, where ſhe can with- 
hold her heart, is the moſt culpable of 
beings : the venal wanton is not more 
gvilty.—But this is trifling.— You, who 
were the ſeducer of Iſabella, ſhould be 
the laſt to calumniate her name. From 
you ſhe is entitled to protection; and 
that ſlander, which fails to depreciate 
her merit, ſtigmatizes you as the moſt 
infamous of mortals.“ 

Sir Sidney walked haſtily about the 
room, gnawing his lip, and looking like 
a maniac. I continued :— 

« From this hour, Sir Sidney, v we 
muſt part for ever; — I was born to hate 
you. From the early days of infancy, 
your very name has been the bane of 
my repoſe; in every path of ſtill retire- 
ment, your malice croſſed me. I flew 
to the buſy ſcenes : of life; thither 
* traced my footſteps, The ſolitudes 
* of 


8 1 
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of mountains, and the crowds of cities, 
have been explored in vain; your per- 
ſecuting ſpirit ſtill purſued its victim, 
and my native country can afford no, 
ſhelter from the tyranny of your male- 
volence :—I ſhall therefore fly. In a few 
days I ſhall depart for the Continent.” 
Sir Sidney threw himſelf into a chair, 
and fixing his eyes in wildneſs on the 
ground, made me no anſwer. I pro- 
ceeded : | 
« Fortune has placed you on an emi- 
nence which enables you to look down 
on perſecuted individuals 
« Oh! curſe my fortune!” inter- 
rupted Sir Sidney. “ Take, take it, 
Walſingham: I ſhall not want it long !— 
You will remember me with regret, 
your heart will ache with compunc- 
tion, when I ſhall be in the grave, and 
tranquil. But whatever your inhuman 
malice may ſuggeſt—whether to evince 
your triumph, or to ſtigmatize my me- 
mn oy Ne 
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mory—1 charge you, if honour ts yet 
dear. to man, or pity due to a weak, 
fooliſh, erring woman, guard, oh ! guard, 
and reſpect the miſguided Iſabella.” 
. She ſhall have my pity,” anſwered 
I; * and, unqueſtionably, the world will 
allow her all the reſpect which is due to 
tke miſtreſs of Sir Sidney Aubrey.“ 

e She never was my miſtreſs. By 
all my hopes of happineſs beyond the 
grave, I ſwear that Iſabella never was 
my miſtreſs,” replied Sir Sidney. Time 
will-develope the dark myſtery ; for the 
fates alone can unravel that clue which 
will lead the angel, Pity, to the Brave of 
the ill-fated Sidney. ak | 

- He burſt into tears, and wept like a 
woman: every drop he ſhed augmented 


my jealouſy, and ſtrengthened my de- 


termination to puniſh Iſabella. After a 
pauſe of ſeveral minutes I approached 
my couſin, and drawing the medallion 


_ from my pocket, preſented it to him. 
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CHAP. LXXVIL. 


Si Sidney ſnatched the. medallion from 
my hand, daſhed it on the floor 
and riſing abruptly, darted out of the 
room. The glaſs which covered the 
initials was ſhattered into a thouſand 
pieces z—the cypher broken, and ſeve- 
ral of the-brilliants unſet by the violence 
with which they ſtruck the ground. 
This unlucky 18 involved me in a 
new dilemma. I could not return the 
medallion to Miſs Hanbury, ſo. defaced ;, 
and to keep it would be unpardonable. 
There was no way of accounting far the 
accident, but by telling the truth and 
even that would ſubject me not only to 
her contempt, but her reproaches. Af- 
ter a pauſe of ſome minutes, which I de- 
voted to reflection, I determined to wait 
on Iſabella, to reſtore the medallion, and 
: | to 
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to confeſs every circumſtance of the 


tranſaction. 
I immediately ſet out for rocks. 


ſtreet, and on the door being opened, 


the firſt perſon I ſaw was Mrs. Blagd-n. 
The grim viſage of a fury would have 
been perſonified meekneſs, in compari- 
ſon with the features of my ancient an- 

tagoniſt. I requeſted to ſpeak with 


Miſs Hanbury. Mrs. Blagden informed 


me that there was no ſuch perſon in the 
houſe, I entered the parlour, and Mrs. 
Blagden followed. What do you 
want?“ faid ſhe peeviſhly. “ My lady 
has long ſince determined never to ſee 
you more, therefore you only loſe your 
time in peſtering her ladyſhip. Beſides, 
I wonder at your aſſurance to enter theſe 
doors while I am here :—you ought to 
recollect how you always behaved to 
me, and how baſely you attempted to 


murder Sir Sidney,” | 
I wish 


„ o DOA .wo 
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« ] wiſh to ſee Miſs dee g, 


faid I. 

ce Miſs Hanbury | is no company for. 
| you, I tell you once more,” cried the 
harpy Blagden. There is not a lord 


in the land, who would not be proud to 


marry my lady and Miſs Hanbury too. 
Indeed, if I don't miſtake, my lady will 
not be a widow long. I am ſure I ſhall 


adviſe her to take a huſband, if only to 


get rid of her beggarly relations.” 

« Can I ſee Miſs e 
peated J. 
_ _ Mrs. Blagden paid no round to my- 


queſtion, but throwing herſelf into a 


chair, continued. 


„My lady has found a — at ul, . 
thank God: who will know how to: 
value her kindneſs. -A young man, and 
as: handſome a one too as ever wore a 
head; —and not a vagrant neither; for 


he ſhall have all my ſavings, and I can; 


give 
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give him a few thouſands, though you 
have been pleaſed to turn up your noſe 
at me. All my life have I been toiling 
and flaving like a negro, and got no 
thanks neither, But my lady has at laſt 
found out who are her friends, and who 
are her ſoes; — and my nephew, Edward 
Blagden, will do honour to her lady- 
ſhip's taſte,. - and reward me for all the 
ill uſage I have met with.“ 

« Can I ſpeak with Miſs Hanbury po, 
_fajd I. 
. And as for Sir Sidney, I don't care 
a pin,” cried Mrs. Blagden, with a ma- 
licious ſneer. “ He. is no better than 
he ſhould be; — but it will all come out; 
my nephew Edward will ſet things to 
rights, I'll warrant. you. He won't be 
put upon, as I have been. And as for 
you, and your good-for-nothing tutor 
Mr. Hanbury, my nephew Edward ſhall 
give you both a ſound drubbing, if you 
8 Me play 


me or my lady. I know what you have 
been at ;—-I heard of your killing the 
poor woman, and robbing the lady ;— 
and for half a farthing I would tell all 
the world how you attempted to break 
open my lady's cabinet, and to ſhoot 
Sir Sidney,” h 

I ſmiled, 

« You may ſhew your teeth, and 
outface it, Miſter Impudence,” -conti- 
nued Mrs, Blagden ; “ but time wilt 
bring all things to light, and you wilt 
then laugh the-wrong ſide of your mouth, 


Miſter Brazenface-:—and: if you don't 


make the beſt of your way out of my 
lady's houſe, I ſhall ſend for a conſtable, 
and ſhew you who is miſtreſs here, 
Miſter Vagabond. 2 


« When you have wearied that brawl- 


ing tongue of yours, I will beg you to 


take a meſſage for me to Miſs Han- 


bury,” faid I, 
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play off any more of your tricks upon | 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Blagden bounded from her ſeat, 
and advancing towards me, like a ſhe- 

dragon, vociferated | 
carry a meſſage !— / be your 
lacquey I wonder at your inſolence. 
I with my nephew was here to give you 
your deferts, you frightful ugly jacka- 
napes !—But I ſha'n't ſtand here waſting 
my breath; I ſhall make you know that 
I am my lady's beſt friend, and the 
miſtreſs of this houſe, at leaſt.” So 
faying, ſhe rung the bell violently. 
A ſervant entered. Here, Andrew,” 
cried ſhe, “ turn this fellow out of 
doors. You had orders never to admit 
him, and I wonder at you for diſobey- 

ing my lady's commands.” 
My honeſt friend,” ſaid I, perceiv- 
ing the embarraſſment which Mrs. Blag- 
den's extraordinary requeſt occaſioned, 
ce you need not trouble yourſelf, nor 
offend me. I am little inclined to bear 
an inſult : my mind is not caſily quieted 
when 
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when I am once rouſed to exert it. 1 


only wiſh to ſpeak five words with Miſs 
Hanbury; will you — my meſſage 
to her?“ 

« At your peril at your peril, I 
ſay!“ vociferated Mrs. Blagden. | 

« You need na be ſae clamorous; I 
ſhan'na take part with either, till I ken 
baith ſides o'th* buſineſs,” replied An- 
drew, taking out his leathern ſnuff-box, 
and viewing me attentively. | 
Turn him out!” vociferated Mrs. 
Blagden. 

* T ſhall do na fic thing,” cried the 
honeſt North-Briton. “ The lad's a 
braw lad, an I wad be laith to do art ill 
turn by fic a faire ſpaken gentleman. 
An a' were a ſaucy loon, like ſome that 


I ken i'th' world, I canna ſay how fare 


the blude o'th' Mac-Gregors—” 
.« Will you obey my orders, or will 
you not, you idle goſſiping old block- 


head?“ cried Mrs. Blagden. — 
ä « You 
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% You need na be fac haſty!” cried 
Andrew; I ſay nathing but gude ſenſe 
and gude diſcreetion. The lad's a bonie 
lad !—an I were ſure to be made the firſt 
of my anceſtors, I wou'd na be fic a 
cauld-hearted loon as to meddle with a 
hair o' his hede. I wad'be laith to diſ- 
grace my famely, by forgetting what is 
due ta humanity.” | 
Will you dare diſobey my 6 com- 
mands, you -drawling old -driveller ?” 
_ cried Mrs. Blagden. I ſhall tell my 
lady how you behave yourſelf; and this 
houſe ſhall no longer- harbour people | 
who will not do their duty,” 
« Gude troth, an you come to that, 
us na I that am to blame i'th' matter,” 
*xeplied old Andrew. I canna bring 
myſel to ſhame, an take up the trade of 
a cauld-bluded loon, for any Zantippe 
ith* lond. An you want a graceleſs 
lubber you munna take a Mac-Gregor, 
—] can tell you that.” 


« O! you 


* 
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«, O! you ſaucy mountaineer! you 


oatmeal va 
Blagden. “Go back to your land of. 
thiſtles, you impudent varlet you!“ 


«© Gang your ways, for a crabbed 


auld cat-a-murrain !” cried the indignant 


Andrew. Why you munna think to 


flout a North Breton; and yet haud 
your hede as high as your betters. By 
my ſol, an I'd as ſoon lead the de il a 
daunce as far as John o' Groats, as fal- 


low the whemſies of ſic an auld bead- 
lamite ! Gude troth, I'll e' en jog bock 


to the Highlands, - and the de' il tack 
we whole pack o'ye all tagether: for 
fic a ſet never turned the hede of a 
Scot ſince che gude days o' Saint An- 
drew!“ 12 | 
Tou give me d godd character, 
I watrant you“ ctied Mrs. Blagden. 
. ] canna gi you any ching you're 
mair in want of: and e'faith I 'winna 
ſtint you o' that, replied Andrew. 
« Can 
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c Carl _ with Miſs Hanbury ?” 
an Ei 
In gude faith an you can, if you 
han' na loſt the uſe o your tongue,“ 
anſwered Andrew. Miſtreſs Iſabelle 
is na fi cauld-hearted as this auld ſcarea- 
- mouch, ſaving your preſence, .. I ſhould 
be laith to turn my bock upon a weel- 0 
ſpaken laſſie; though I would gang as f 
fare as the Anteepodes to get quit o fic " 
an auld hagard But I winna diſgrace WU * 
my ſpeech ;—for it is na for the honour 


o' my famely to throw dirt with a cheeld . 
o'th' deevil!” 8 a 
„ Canlfee Miſs Harburyi 22 cried, 4 
ſomewhat impatientl . 85 
e That depends o'the godeneſt o' your ch 
fight, mon,“ replied Andrew: * In fa 
troth, an you winna ſet-your'eyn on fic a Ga 
bonie laſſie for many a long day, unleſs fo 
you tack a ee to the High- ho 
lands.“ F {ta 
my 


I now 
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I now wrote. my name on a ſcrap. , 
of paper, and delivered it to the honeſt- 
hearted. Andrew, who. inſtantly quitted 
the parlour, and left me with Mrs. Blag- 
den. „ | 

Again a volley of invective flowed, 
from the never-tiring/ tongue of my an- 
cient aſſailant; and the philoſophic ſcorn 


from which I determined not to de viate, I 
rather increaſed than ſuppreſſed the tor- jy 
rent of her reſentment. ' Seated oppo- ; 
fite to my furious and inexorable enemy, 4 
| fixed my gaze upon her without utter- ni 
ing a ſyllable, while with rage nearly ap- 1 
proaching to frenzy, ſhe renewed the = 
wordy combat, and exclaimed, as her . 
cheek grew pale and her eyes ſeemed to bit 
auhc the fires of indignation, © You au- 1 
| dacious fellow you——how. dare you ſet. g 
bot within my lady's doors? But this be. 
I houſe will ſoon have a maſter, thank my 5 
ſtars! one that will not ſuffer either I or 5 
my lady to be inſulted and put upon by A 
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any beggar's brat in the univerſe. You 


are juſt like your mother—ſhe was as 


impudent as a highwayman's horſe, and 
as ugly too—and when your father pre- 
ferred her to. me, and married a beg- 
garly dependant of my old lady's, all 
the world cried Shame! ſo they did 
for there was not a tter looking woman 
within a hundred miles of Glenowen 


than I was, and that the whole univerſe 
can teſtify.— But the chaplain, forſooth, 


looked over my head, when other folks 
came to take place of their betters—and 
all the world ſaid that he deſerved to 
have his gown ſtripped off his ſhoul- 
ders for his pains, an impudent, ungrate- 
ful vagabond !” 

« Rail on,” ſaid I; « the dead can- 
not hear, and the living def; 2 thy ma- 
lice.” 

t“ Defſpiſe!” vociferated Mrs. Blag- 
den. Deſpiſe yourſelf, or mend your 


manners. My nephew Edward 1 is your 


maſter, 
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maſter, I can promiſe you—He- has a 
handſome, genteel, noble preſence, like a 
prince—and ten good thouſand pounds 
in his pocket, my honeſt ſavings. Shew 


me your. rent-roll, Miſter Mumper; . 


tell me where your fortune is to come 
from; you ſhan't have a pin's point of 
my lady's property. I would out with 
all I know, if it ruined her and myſelf 
into the bargain, rather than ſee you 
maſter of a ſtick belanging to Glen- 
owen.“ 

« Thank you, amiable lady!” ſaid I, 
riſing and making a 10 bow. — She 
continued 

« My lady minds nobody but me.— 
can make_her do any thing; and be- 
fore Jam a month older ſhe ſhall marry 
my nephew Edward Blagden, or I am 
not living. You may take . your leave 
of the family—your triumph is nearly 
expired—you may look for new friends 


to make fools of; Mr, Hanbury has 
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done with you] took care to ſettle that 
buſi neſs. 

Miſs Hanbury's ſuſpicions concerning 
my letters were confirmed by this un- 
guarded confeſſion of Mrs. Blagden's, 
and I could not refrain from exclaiming, 
« Infamous harpy!” At this moment 
Andrew returned. 

« Gude troth, lad, faid * with a 


| ſorrowful countenance, © the laſſie win- 


na gi ye audience; ſhe canna think o 


hauding converſe wi a perſon that is na 


friend o' my lady's. But ſhe bade me 
tell you that ſhe has na ill blude towards 
you, and that ſhe wiſhes you mickle 
good wherever you wander. I' faith, an 
I were i'the Highlands you ſhould na 


want for a hame to put your hede in, 
though this auld harradan has given you 


ſuch a deevil of a dreſſing. Oh! an you 
cou'd haundle the - bagpipes, like ſome 
bra lairds that I ken o'the other fide the 
T weed, you need na be dangling after 
this laſſie and t'other; au the world wou' 

follow 
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follow ye, and auld Andrew into the 
| bargain,” 


« Will you inform Miſs Hanbury 
that I bring intelligence from Sir _ 
Aubrey?“ faid I. 

« Gude faith will I; an I warrant ſhe 
winna haud out much longer,” replied 
old Andrew, © I ſhould be haith to 
make her angry wi me; but fince you 
come fra Sir Sidney, I'll &en venture. 
An now I cau it to mind, I think it was 
you, lad, that e the laſſie ſafe * 
this morning.“ 

e Brought the lady ſafe home this 
morning !” repeated Mrs. Blagden, with 
wide-ftrerched eyes of wonder and ſuſ- 
picion, Pretty doings! out all night 
nobody knows where, and brought home 
at ſeven in the morning by nobody 
knows whom. Fine conduct, truly! But 
my lady ſhall know it—all the world 
ſhall know it; and that canting, preach- 
ing, ſneering vagabond, Walter Han- 


9 | bury, 
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bury, ſhall hear what a prudent ſiſter he 
has got—and Sir Sidney ſhall be told 
what a fine friend he has choſen to keep 
company with ;—and you, old Miſter ' 


Pimp, you fat up to open the door, for- 


ſooth! ? 

« Maiſter Pemp! Gad's blude, you 
ſaucy auld deevit you.— The murrain 
tak your aſſurance. If there is a pemp 

i the family, tis na Andrew Mac- Gregor. 
Look to your aine beggar's bairne, and 
do na cau names, leſt you bring an auld 
hooſe about your ears,” cried the honeſt 
Scot, while his face became ſcarlet with 
the indignation of inſulted honour. 

* 1 know nothing about beggars and 
barns,” replied Mrs. Blagden. 

“ Nane ſo deef as thoſe that winna 
hear!” added Andrew; „ but fin you 
tak upon you to caw names, and to af- 
front the honour o my famely, I ſhanna 
put up wi your impudence any longer: 
the de'il a bit do I care for the whole 

clan 
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clan of you, though you were as auncient 
as the flude. An fin you make me 
ſpeak, I'll tell au I ken o'the matter,” 
« Scandalize my lady if you dare, 
you ſaucy varlet,” cried Mrs. Blagden. 
Andrew continued 
« Wha let the lad wi the de'ils name 
into the hooſe, when au the famely were 
ſleeping, Meſtreſs Jeezebel? Wha pro- 


miſed to make a laird o' a loon, that is 


na fit to clean the ſhoes of a Mac-Gre- 
gor? And wha ſaid that Sir Sidney was 
na maire my lady's ſon than a was his 
majeſty's?“ 

« Q you villain! you ſcurrilous old 
miſchief-maker ! I never uttered ſuch a 
word,” exclaimed Mrs. Blagden. 

“By my fol, but you did; an you 


told your couſin-jarman,Maiſter Edward, 


the ſame ſtory. You canna ſtop my 
tongue, fin you have attacked my ho- 
nour, and fin you tak upon you to govern 
the famely; I winna ſtint you of gude 

G 4 counſel; 
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counſel; it coſts me naithing, an your 
kindly welcome.” : 

Andrew now quitted the room once 
more, to convey my meſſage, and I 
waited impatiently for Iſabella's anſwer. 
He returned, and brought me word that 
Miſs Hanbury would fee me in half an 
hour. 8 Bo 

I was uſhered into the drawing- room. 
Pens, ink, and paper lay on the table, 
and to beguile the tedious moments, I 
ſcribbled the following little 


MADRIGAL, 


Oh ! ſad and watchful waits thy lover, 

| Whoſe fate depends upon a ſmile, 

Who counts the weary minates ayer, 
And chides his flutt'ring heart the while. 

Who, as the zephyrs, ſoftly blowing, 
From drooping flow'rets ſhake the dew, 

While down his cheek the tear is flowing, 
Sweet roſe of beauty l ſighs for you. 


Oh! 


% 
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Oh! proud and madd' ning is the pleaſure, 
When to my eyes thy form appears; 
All dreſt in Nature's winning treaſure 
Of bluſhing hopes and graceful fears. 
And while our boſoms wildly beating, 
A thouſand nameleſs raptures prove; 


Our eyes in ſpeechleſs tranſport meeting, 
Shall love to gaze, and gaze to love! 


Then, Roſo of beauty, haſte and cheer me, 
With lips like rubies come, and ſmile; 
L love too fondly to beguile ! 
The falſe and cunning may allure thee, 
And win thee only to betray ; : 
I would not, lady, ſo ſecure the, 
Nor wear thy favours for a day. 


Then come and bleſs me, Nature's treaſure ! 

Oh! come, and bid my forrows fly; 

Or bid me ceaſe to hope, and die! 
And, Roſe of beauty, fince thy lover 

Far thee a thouſand lives would give, 
.One grateful thought at leaſt diſcover, 

One tender figh to bid him /ve / 


G5 
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_ - CHAP. LX UX. 
As I finiſhed the laſt ſtanza, Iſabella 
entered the room. There was a caſt 
of tender melancholy in her counte- 
- nance that touched my heart; her eyes 
were ſtil] humid with tears, and every 
feature bore evident ſigns of more than 
ordinary ſorrow. © Walſingham, faid 
the, with a mild and impreſſive tone, 
“you will be ſurpriſed when J inform 
you of the change which is about to 
take place in Lady Aubrey's family :— 
your -aunt, in a few days, will be the 
wife of Edward Blagden. By the arti- 
fice of your ancient enemy, Sir Sidney 
is eſtranged from the boſom of his 
mother, and the long-buried myſtery of 
his birth muſt at laſt be unravelled.” 
« You awaken my curioſity ;—for 
Heaven's ſake be explicit,” ſaid I. 
cc Alas, 


1 
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Alas, Walſingham! I dare not, 
replied; Iſabella. J am ſworn to ſe- 


crecy my aching heart throbs while I 
recollect the awful vow which I can 
never break: but that deteſted fiend, 


Mrs. Blagden, will ſhortly elucidate the 
whole buſineſs. . Jealous of Lady Au- 


brey's kindneſs to me, and anxious to 


promote her nephew's intereſt, by a 
marriage with her too credulous miſ- 
treſs, the ſecret, which has been held 


inviolate ſince the birth of Sir Sidney, 


cannot fail to tranſpire. Poor Sidney! 

the moſt amiable, mo _ 3 a 

monals.” © : 111 2 | 
She burſt into an nmr} of tears, ul 


for ſeveral minutes was N of 


ſpeaking. 

« Who is Sir Sidney 2—Is * not 
the child of Lady Aubrey? the beir of 
Sir Edward?“ ſaid J. | 

e The ill-fated Sidney js the ehild of 
Lady Aubrey,” replied Miſs Hanbury. 

| G 6 « Bur, 


* 
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But, with the proſpect of humilia- 
tion which not preſents itſelf, it would 
have been better he had never known 
that title; his days have been a ſcene of 
ſorrow, and, I fear, his laſt fad hour 
will cloſe in anguiſh,” 

Again ſhe wept abundantly. 

Was not Sir Edward the father of 
Sir Sidney?“ inquired I earneſtly. 
He was; and had he lived, your 
couſin had been happy.“ 

Tou diſtract me with a thouſand 
daubts and apprehenfions,” faid I. 
Why ſhould Lady Aubrey's marriage 
confirm my couſin's 'miſery ? Does his 
every hope of happineſs depend on her?” 

% Oh no,“ replied Miſs Hanbury. 
« There lives another being who will 
command the fate of Sidney Ay 2 

A woman?” 

« No—a man; the moſt deſerving, 
the moſt — of men,” anſwered 
Iabella. 


« Mer- 
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« Merciful God! you cannot mean 
your brother?“ ſaid J. 

Miſs Hanbury ſhook her head, and 
ſighed ; but made no anfwer., 
e I have ſomething to communicate 
reſpecting Sir Sidney,” ſaid I, * and 
yet I * not how to tell PER 
that * 

Iſabella refted on my ſhoulder, and 
trembled in every limb. : 

« Have a care,” faid ſhe; * my 
heart is already overpowered with pity. 
I have too long watched the progreſs of 
your couſin's ſorrows not to tremble at 
the idea of their accumulation ; he has 
been the ſlave of his mother's falſe. 
ambition. Heaven forbid that I ſhould 
ever live to ſay the vittim !--He 
knows not that a ſtorm is gathering 
round him which will bend his — 
boſom to the grave.“ 

« J have ſeen Sir Sidney, ſaid I. 

„ When?” 


„This 
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e This morning not two hours 
ſince.” | 
* Iſabella ſcarcely breathed. - 

« Happy, happy Sidney! to be fo 
adored,” faid IJ. All the ills of life 
all the viciſſitudes of fortune, will pa 
lightly over a 8 Which has ſuch 
ſweet participation.“ 

e Walſingham!” interrupted Iſabella, 
cc yet have a little patience ; it is not 
on me that Sir Sidney's fate depends. 
Flad II the power to ſooth his ſorrows, 

I call Heaven to witneſs how joyfully 
I would undertake the taſk. But the 
affections of the heart muſt find a poor 
and feeble ſolace in the ſympathies of 
friendſhip, while hope preſents no gleam 
of peace, no dawn of conſolation.” . 

She pauſed a few moments, and then 
continued 5 
. You fay _— you 3 3 Sir 
180 r 

* « Not 
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te Not long ne met * by 
accident.” 

c And why did he not accompany 
you hither ?” ſaid Iſabella. | 
2.60 I did not think to make this viſit,” 
anſwered I; © but I have ſomething in 
my poſſeſſion which belongs to you: 
indeed fo defaced, that 1 tremble to 
preſent it.” 

I now took the medallion 3 my 
pocket. Miſs Hanbury looked at it, 
and ſmiled. I thought I had loſt it 
laſt night at Lady Amaranth's ; the ac- 
cident is trifling: make no apologies, I ! 
conjure you. Where did you find it?” 

« You left it at Lady Kencarth's | 
this morning,” ſaid I; “ but it was 
then perfect. You will forgive the 
fault, when you know that it was com- 
mitted by Sir Sidney.” 

* By accident?” inquired label 
half ſmiling. 


cc J can- 
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- & T'canfiot even add that extenuation 
of his folly,” ſaid I, “nor can I ac- 
count for your indifference on the ſub- 
ject. But you, Iſabella, have lived in 

the unfeeling world long enough to ſteel 
your heart againſt the mild affections: 
—2 lover's gift is eaſily replaced by a 
new lover.” 

« Are you frantic ?” cried Miſs Han- 
bury haflily,  « Wilt you never hear 
reaſon, and act like a thinking mortal ?P— 
I conjure you. only to have patience till 
your coulin is of age, and all ſhall be ex- 
plained for your. repoſe, Sir Sidney's 
happineſs, and my reputation. As for 
the laſt believe me, Walfingham, when 
I declare, that you, who ought to be 
the firft to credit my aſſertion, are the 


only being upon earth on ſuſpects me 
of diſhonour.” 


i The only honeſt friend who dares 
tell you what the world's conjectures 
bu abroad,” ſaid J. You are the 

* reputed 
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reputed miſtreſs of Sir Sidney Aubrey. 
But romantic fondneſs can brave the 
opinions of mankind, and wrapped up 
in fancied ſecurity, ſet fame and reaſon 
at defiance. Pardon me, Iſabella, if the 
laſt words I utter in your preſence com- 
poſe the admonition of a friend ; the 
language of eſteem, the unvarniſhed de- 
claration of truth, growing from affec- 
tion, and ſtruggling with reſentment. 
© Reſentment! Oh Heaven!” cried 
Iſabella, „ in what inſtance have I 
merited reſentment from you my ear- 
lieſt friend, the aſſociate of my child- 
hood? You, who ought to know my 
heart, and to judge it with more lenity: 
I have ever loved you as a brother.” 
« Would to God my affection had 
been of that cold and tranquil nature 
which might ſuit a brother's boſom!“ 
ſaid I; * but I was deceived. I thought 
that the delights of infancy, the grow- 
ing ſympathy of minds, the rich and 
pare 
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pure congeniality of ſoul which marked 
our earlieſt hours, would ripen mto ſome- 
thing more than friendſhip.” 
e Then you deceived yourſelf,” cried 
Iſabella; « your virtues, your attach- | 
ment charmed my mind, but never 
touched my heart. I have not deceived 
you, Walſingham.—!I have never enter- 
tained a thought beyond the intercourſe of 
friendſhip; and even at this moment, when 
I have no wiſh, no reaſon to diſſemble, 
I frankly own that my heart is devoted 
LO" | 
ﬆ« Sir TUSP Aubrey?” interrupt- 


ed J. 


c No, not to him, by all my hopes 
of happineſs!” replied Iſabella; © it is 
impoſſible that I ever ſhould be the wife 
of your unfortunate couſin; though 
every moment of my life ſhould be joy- 
fully dedicated to the taſk of friendſhip, 
could ſuch attentions in the ſmalleſt de- 
Stec alleviate his ſorrows.” 


At 
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At this moment honeſt Andrew en- 
tered the room. © Gude troth, an you 
muſt part,” ſaid he; © the auld dee vil is 
caballing with my lady, and ſtorming 
like a witch o' a windy night. I ſhould 
be laith to ge the vaxin her way, and ſee 
the braw lad turned into the ftreetlike a 
| beggar's bairne, to pleaſe her deey'liſh 
whamſies ; — you had better tak my 
counſel, and gang your gait quietly.” 

« will go inſtantly,“ faid I 

« Indeed, Walſingham, you will act 
wiſely in departing,” cried Iſabella z— 
« the tyranuy of Mrs. Blagden beneath 
this roof is inſupportable; there is no 


outrage which ſhe is not capable of 
planning—no inſult which her malice 
would not put in practice; but her hour 


of rapacity draws near to a concluſion; 
for Lady Aubrey's income, when Sir 
Sidney comes of age, will be diminiſhed ; 
—the ſum of ſix thouſand pounds, an- 
nually allowed for his board and educa- 

tion, 
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tion, will from that moment ceaſe to be 
paid; and his fate or fortune will then 
excite little intereſt in either Mrs. Blag- 
. den's mind, or that of his unfeeling mo- 
ther.“ 

© He will be placed by fortune above 
their machinations,” ſaid I. 

Ifabella ſhook her head, and faintly 
articulated . I fear he will be wretch- 
ed!” 

We now heard Mrs, Bhgden- s voice 
Andrew renewed his intreaties that I 
would be gone—and, to avoid alterca- 
tion, I conſented. 

« You fhall ſee or hear from me 
» again very ſoon,” ſaid Iſabella. As I 
quitted the drawing-room ſhe added 
c Remember poor Sidney! endeavour 
to think kindly of him, to reſpect his 
virtues, and to pity his misfortunes!” 
1 had a thouſand things to ſay—a 
thouſand queſtions to aſk ; but the cla- 


morous furyapproached—Andrew trem- 
- bled, 
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bled, and Ifabella conjured me to be 
gone; therefore, after a ſhort ſtruggle 
betwixtprudence and inclination, I kiſſed | 
her hand, and departed, | 


CHAP. LXXX. 


I xxrvantD to Hanover-ſquare; where 
I found a large party aſſembled to din- 
ner; among others it was again my 
misfortune to meet the Duke of Heart- 
wing.—Our greeting was mutually cold, 
and ceremonious; his Grace's pride and. 
my contempt ſeemed deſtined to hold a 
perpetual conteſt; he determined to 
mand as I to deny that homage, which 
too often debaſes human nature. Lord 
Kencarth was in high ſpirits, and repeat- 
edly announced to his gueſts that the 


* J party 
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party was made for the purpoſe of ſea- 
ſoning his tutor. 

I obſerved the Duke benny look- 
ing at me with an eye of ſuſpicion, 
which I as regularly encountered with 
the firm gaze of conſcious rectitude. As 
ſoon as the deſſert was placed on the ta- 
ble, with a profuſion vf wines that would 
have tempted the palate of a Muſſulman, 
the Duke, with a ſupercilious tone, drank to 
the improvement of my pupil's morality. 

Doctor Pimpernel, who was alſo of 
the party, ſeconded the toaſt with the 
promptitude of adulation——*< Your 
Grace is a moſt profound obſerver of 
human nature! cried the Doctor, filling 
his glaſs; © and with your experience, 
what cannot be accompliſhed?” 


c Queer my nobility, if I don't beat 
- dukey out and out!” faid Lord Ken- 
carth; “ what can he do?—when he was 
educated, nobody knew any thing that 
was worth learning. Diſh my ſconce, if I 

bh don't 
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don't match all the old ſchool, at any 
game they will mention, and my tutor 
ſhall be judge.“ 

« Ts. your tutor competent#! to- the 
taſk ?” interrupted his Grace, 

«© Competent! daſh my jaſey, he is 
equal to any thing,” replied his lord- 
ſhip: © why he ſhall make love with 
your Grace, or talk Latin with the Doc- 
tor, for five hundred, play or pay, quiz 
my learning if he ſhan't.” 

The Do@or hemmed and rubbed his 
forehead; the Duke ſiniledcontempruouſly. 

« How can we bring your tutor's 
ſuperiority to the proof?” ſaid his Grace. 

« O! nothing more eaſy,” replied my 
pupil“ I'll ber you a thouſand that he 
is married before your Grace.” 

« ſhall not make the trial,” ſaid J. 

« Will your lordſhip take the bet 
yourſelf?” cried the Duke. “ Nay, I'll 
add four times the ſum, and allow you ten 
days to make the experiment.“ 


The 
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The Doctor nodded ſignificantly; his 


Grace, encouraged by the' ſignal, con- 

tinued— _ | 
„ What! my Lord! will you- ſuffer 
your inexhauſtible ſtore of new know- 
ledge to be challenged and ſurpaſſed by 
one of the old ſchool?” 


Lord Kencarth was evidently piqued 


by the taunting manner in which his 
Grace addreſſed him. ö Diſh' my 
- ſconce,” ſaid he, “ if I have not a great 
mind' to make the ber—but the ſum is 


too triffing—it will not pay the parſon 


and buy my wife's court gown; daſh 
my jaſey, make it ten thouſand guineas, 
and I'll take it.” 
Done, for ten thouſand,” ſaid the 
Duke, “ and the period allowed to de- 
cide the bet juſt ten days.” | 
My pupil agreed to the terms, and 
the bottle went round, as a new flow 


of animation ſeemed to warm every 
| boſom, 


* 
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boſom, except mine, which: was almoſt 
petrified by aſtoniſhment. 

« I'll bet you another thouſand,” 
cried Doctor Pimpernel, addreſſing my 
pupil, e that his Grace wins your me- 
ney.“ 

« I take it,” ſaid Lord Kencarthz 
« for diſh my nobility, but I have a nice 
girl in my eye, who will have no objec- 
tion to wear the ermine,—a' little ruſtic 
with all the graces of a court; and queer 
my caxon, if ſhe won't have me, I'll 
marry my old waman, and do the n 
in ſtyle.“ 

« Well,” cried the Doctor, © this 
will be a buſy week: with his Grace's 
perſon and tranſcendent. perfections of 
mind, he cannot fail to win the wager: 
for that woman muſt be ſenſeleſs indeed, 
who had not taſte to idolize the one and 
to pay homage to the other.“ 

The whole circle roared with.laugh- - 
ter—his Grace looked diſconcerted—the 
Doctor hemmed, 
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Lord Kencarth interrupted the cla- 
morous mirth with * Quiz me, but Pim- 
pernel's a deep one, for he has ſaid the 
very ſame ching to me at leaſt an hundred 
times. 

« His Grace's * e require no 
comment!” continued the Doctor; * the 
form of Hercules! the front of Jove 
himſelf! an eye“ 
Again the table roared. 

4 Damme!” cried the Duke, “I ſee 
nothing to laugh at. Pray, Sir,” ad- 
dreſſing me, can you explain the 
cauſe of this boiſterous merriment?” 

The cauſe is evident, wy Lord 
Duke,” ſaid I. * 

LCiurſe me, if I know the ſubject of 
their mirth, continued his Grace. 
ce I always believed as much,” ſaid I, 
gravely. | 
The bottle went round till near WY 
o' clock, when coffee was ordered, and the 
duke propoſed adjourning to a ball at the 

Ducheſs of Riversford's, The carriages 

„ ä were 


E 
E 
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were at the door, and we departed. I 


would have excuſed myſelf, by informing 
Lord Kencarth that the Ducheſs and I 
were not even upon ſpeaking terms. 

 « Pſhaw! don't mind that,” cried my 
pupil; * we never go to people's houſes 
becauſe. we like them; you need not 
ſpeak to the Ducheſs; her doors are open 


to every body, and we go thither to be 


amuſed. Who cares for the hoſteſs? 
Diſh my jaſey, but you muſt do the 
right thing, however your inclinations 
may lead to the contrary,” 

Still I endeavoured to. excuſe myſelf, | 


and ſtill my pupil would take no denial. 


« You cannot refuſe,” ſaid he 
« you'll find all ſorts of ſports going 
forward; you will not want for amuſe- 
ment, my hearty. Beſides, I ſhall want 
you particularly this evening—I have 
ſomething important to do, and you 
muſt aſſiſt me.— So, diſh my nobility, 
tutor, but you mult go.” 


H 2 Again 
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Again I poſitively refuſed to accom- 
pany his lordſhip —he continued 
4e All the world will be there; and the 
Ducheſs informed me this morning, that 
ſhe had invited the Welſh family of the 
Aubreys. TI am told that the viſitor is 
looking for her match——who knows, 
my hearty, but I may get her to have 


me, and fo diſh the old duke for ten 
thouſand without farther trouble.“ 

The idea in an inſtant vanquiſhed all 
my ſcruples, and, without further heſi- 
tation, I accompanied my pupll to the 
IN of Riversford's, | 
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CHAP. LXXXI. 


I ound all my old faſhionable friends, 
with 4 conſiderable augmentation of new 
faces, Lady Aubrey's party was not 


yet come ; and with watchful impatience. 


I waited for her arrival. Doctor Pimper- 
nel evinced his qualification as maſter of 
the ceremonies, and every couple ſermed 
fatisfied with his judicious arrangement: 
Though I was never fond of dancing; 
I could not refuſe when challenged by 
the lively and charming Lady Arabellaz 
who, amidſt the gay and fplendid throng; 
was the only perſon that cotideſcended 
to recollect me. a 

We had ſcareely gone down one 
dance, when Lady Aubrey, Iſabella, and 
Sir Sidney entered. My heart throbbed 
with a variety of ſenſations, while I anti- 

H 3 | Cipated 
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cipated events that would probably occur 
during the evening.— I have ſeldom 
found my preſentiment erroneous, and 
therefore conſidered the impreſſion of that 
motnent as the ſure prognoſtic of what 
really happened. 

Lady Aubrey had been only a few 
minutes in the room, when my unlucky 
form met her eyes.——Her countenance 
betrayed a mixture of aſtoniſhment and 
| indignation, which was evident, not only 
to my partner, but to every perſon that 
ſtood near us. She fixed her ſtern gaze 
vpon me, and followed me down the 
dance with perſecuting malignity. When 
I came to the lower end of the room, I 
obſerved her in cloſe converſation with 
Iſabella, and diſtinctly heard her ſay, «I 
command you, Miſs Hanbury, not to 
take any notice of the abandoned pro- 
fligate—He has ſufficiently.diſgraced his 
family and connections already.” 


I ſmiled— 


\ 
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I ſmiled. Miſs Hanbury was over- 
whelmed with confuſion.—Sir Sidney. 
ſat on a ſofa, ſo forrowfully penſive, 
that he ſeemed alone in the buſy circle, 
and wholly inattentive to the ſurround- 
ing ſcene of animation. 

Iſabella had not been long in the room 
when ſhe attracted the notice of the Duke 
of Heartwing. His attention was in- 
ſtantly fixed, and they entered into con- 
verſation, at once eaſy and familiar. 
The Ducheſs encouraged the gallantry 
of his Grace; and Iſabella did not ſeem 
diſpleaſed with the marked admiration 
which her perſonal graces evidently ex- 
cited. I watched Sir Sidney's counte- 
nance ;-it betrayed not the ſmalleſt 
emotion ;—there was no. ſymptom off 
fear; no fluſh of jealous inquietude. 
All the coquetry of Iſabella, all the- 
aſſiduity of the Duke, paſſed before his 
eyes unnoticed, and I 'was at a loſs to 


comprehend the meaning of his apathy. '' 
H 4 Lady 
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Lady Arabella propoſed reſting, and 
I was not ſorry to embrace an opportu- 
nity of converſing with my pupil, who 
had ſeveral times during the dance made 
| ſignals of impatience to ſpeak with me. 
As ſoon as I could with propriety leave 
Lady Arabella, I retired to a ſmall card- 
room with Lord Kencarth, who, taking 
me by the arm, deſired, without cere- 
mony, that I would convey a meſſage 
from him to Ifabella.—*, Diſh my no- 
bility, tutor,” faid he, © if I won't have 
her ! She is quite the thing, my hearty, 
and ſeems upon the look-out for a huſ- 
band: queer me, if I don't hate the idea 
of a long courtſhip; ſo do you go and 
tell her, that, 'daſh my wig if 1 don't 

marry her to-morrow morning“ 
% Marry Miſs Hanbury!“ faid I, 
with aſtoniſhment, which I could not 
conceal, n 
„ Why not?” cried his lordſhip; 
« ſhe's a nice girl, and I ſhall ger the 
Duke's 
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Duke's ten thoufitid by the bargain. 
Qeer my ſconce, but I muſt win my bet 
at all events, and I think I cannot act 
wiſer than to take the little Welſh 

off the hands of her dragon, Lady Ku. 
brey: ſo, tutor, do you go and tell her 
fo, while I wait here for her anſwer, and 
don't ſtay proſing about it, left I ſhould 
alter my mind.” 

The propoſal would come with more 
propriety from yourſelf,” id I; * mak- 
ing love by proxy is fo perfectly abſurd, 
that T ſhould be the butt of eternal ridi- 
cule. You muſt plead your own cauſe, 
if you hope to ſucceed.” 

« Daſh me, but I'm not up to it,“ 
replied my pupil. *I never yet had 
courage to talk about a parſon. I can't 
make love=quiz me if I can and fot 
that reaſon I have always ſported an old 
girl of faſhion they fave one the trou- | 


S 


continved his lordlhlip; © thete's Hleart- 
N 5 wing 
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wing cloſe at her elbow ; he Il nab the 
little one. if I don't keep a good look- 
out;—and ſo chouſe me out of a wife and 
ten thouſand into the bargain.” 
% Will you marry a woman to whom 
you are entirely a ſtranger ?” faid I. 
« Why not ?” cried my pupil. & Diſh 
my jaſey if it is not the only way. I 
ſha'n't know her bad qualities, and her 
good ones will the more ſurpriſe me. 
Beſides, I am ſeldom twelve hours in the 
ſame mind ;— and ſhe that takes me, 
muſt catch me when ſhe can, queer my 
nobility :—I'm not one of your danglers; 
I can't wait for a girl till ſhe is old 
enough to be a grandmother, and then 
make her a lady to prove myſelf a fool. 
So take my meſſage, and let's have no 
proſing about it.” 
At this inſtant the Duke of Heart- 
wing entered the card-room. There 
was a ſmile of triumph on his counte- 
nance, that beſpoke a mind perfectly ſa- 
| tisfied 


| 
y 
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tisfied with its proſpects of ſucceſs:— 
« How do you feel about your bet?” 
ſaid his Grace, addreſſing my pupil; 
e will you give five thouſand to be off? 
You had better accept the propoſal, for 
it is the laſt time I ſhall make it.“ 

« Not a guinea, by all that is quizzi-- 
cal: diſh me, but I'd marry the witch 
of Endor, rather than loſe my wager,” 
replied his lordſhip. 

The Duke ſmiled. . 

Lady Aubrey and Miſs Hanbury i in 
terrupted the converſation, and 1 went. 
in ſearch of Lady Arabella, happy to 
eſcape from the importunities of my 
eccentric pupil. | 

I found my pretty partner in cloſe , 
converſation with Sir Sidney Aubrey. 
On ſeeing me ſhe quitted her ſeat, and, 
with ſome embarraſſment, inquired why 
I had ſo ungallantly deſerted her. In- 
deed,” ſaid ſhe, with an arch ſmile, 
which contradicted the impreſſive mild- 
H 6 neſs 
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neſs of her voice, “ you are an unpar- 
donable truant. But you philoſophers 
are monſtrouſſy ſavage, and wonderfully 
apt to deſert thoſe who ate moſt fond of 
your fociety. Your amiable couſin is 
not ſo pedatitic ;—he has been ſay ing 
all forts of civil things to me; and if you 
do not take care, he will become a 
great favourite, I affure you.” 

« My couſin is a univetſal lover,“ 
ſaid I, « A lady's favours are little 

valued by one of ſo changeable a na- 
ture.” . | 
deny the charge,” cried Sir Sid- 
ney. Heaven knows, that my heart 
is incapable of changing.” | 
I told you fo,” interrupted Lady 
Arabella, « and it was vaſtly preſump- 
tuous in you to diſpute my opinion. 
Did you not confeſs to me that you were 
in love to diſtraction?ꝰ continued her 
ladyſhip, addreſſing my couſin, 


« I plead 
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a] plead guilty,” teplies Sir Sid- 
ney. 
Lady Arabelle's eyes fparkled with 
conſcious victory: * Well,” ſaid the, 
giving Sir Sidney's arm a gentle tap with 
her fan; © you are a charming creature, 
in ſpite of all your melancholy humours; 
and if I were not an admirer of a certain 
marble-hearted pedant, that ſhall be 
nameleſs, I ſhould like vaſtly to fall 1 in 
love with you.“ 
My couſin bowed; and I ſeareely 
knew how to interpret her deelatation. 
Lady Arabella again rallied me on my 
gravity of manners: F proteſt, you 
are perfectly ſavage !” cried ſhe; © you 
will deſtroy the charming vivacity of 
your pupil, if you fet him fo freezing an 


example; and in another winter, he will 


be fir for nothing but to ſtudy Greek, 
and give lectures on philoſophy. A 
few ſuch tce-plants would chill the whole 
parterre of faſhionable life; and not a 
| flower 
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flower would be ſeen to lift its head, 
from the venerable Amaranth, to the 
© Roſe of beauty that ſomebody has 
ſo tunefully celebrated For, there are 
moments, when the moſt frigid boſoms 
confeſs a glow of animation ;—the ſun is 
not concealed from the coldeſt regions 
eternally.” 
« I proteſt I do not comprehend 
you,” ſaid I. 
* Well! you are the greateſt ſavage 
I ever met with!“ replied Lady Ara- 
bella; © and I ſhould add, the greateſt 
hypocrite, but that poets are allowed to 
deal in fiction. The gravity of ſelf- 
poſſeſſion, and the auſterity of wiſdom, 
will, nevertheleſs, give way to ſofter 
ſenſations, when eyes © love to gaze, 
and gaze to love !” 
I now found that the verſes which I 
had left at Lady Aubrey's had been 
given by Iſabella to Sir Sidney; and 
eee by him, to Lady Arabella. 
With 
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With an aſſumed frown, and a tone of 
the moſt ridiculous ſolemnity, ſhe open- 
ed the paper, and began aloud to read 
the ſtanzas. I conjured her to deſiſt. 
My intreaties only made her more de- 
termined to torment me, and ſeveral 
perſons collecting round her, I was at a 
loſs how to act. Among others, Lord 
Kencarth haſtened towards us: the 
verſes were read, and every line criti- 
ciſed with mercileſs ridicule. - Lady 
Arabella, whoſe vivacity reſiſted all my 
earneſt ſolicitations to forbear, after con- 
cluding the laſt ſtanza, preſented the 
paper to Iſabella : —* Permit me, divine 
enchantreſs!” ſaid ſhe, with a tone and 
geſture irreſiſtibly comical, © permit me 
to lay at your feet the romantic effuſions 
of a ruſtic lover; whoſe pure 2 ar- 
dent flame mocks all che heroes of old, 
that embelliſh the annals of adventurous 
chivalry !” 


Iſabella 
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Thbella bluſhed:—my pupil ſtared: — 
Sir Sidney looked grave;—and the whole 
eirele enjoyed my confuſion. 

« Queer me, tutor, but I have found 
you out!” cried Lord Kencarth:— 
t you are taken in, my deep one 
diſhed, by all that is quizzical! The 
game is againſt you; and fince you 
meant to play booty, daſh my nobility 
but I'll be even with you! So hark'ye, 
Miſs, let you and I have a little converſ- 
ation to-morrow morning : I have aſked 
Lady Aubrey's leave, and the thing will 
ſoon be ſettled.” 

Iſabella darted from the circle, and 
my pupil followed. 

Lady Arabella, taking my arm, and 
leading me to the fartheſt end of the 
room, after laughing heartily, inquired 
where I had learned to make love fo 
delightfully :—* Yet,” ſaid ſhe, © though 


you treated me ſo ſavagely, I am mon- 
ſtrouſly 
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ſtrouſly ſorry that I have expoſed you to 
ſuch ridicule, I have feen Miſs Han- 
bury all the evening coquetting with 
Lord Kencarth; and I really thought it 
ſcandalous to deſert ſuch a lover for fuck 
a ſubſtitute, Forgive my raillery, I 
conjure you,” continued Lady Arabella, 
at the ſame time aſſuming a ſerious and 
tender tone.“ and believe, that no- 
thing but my regard. for you ſhould 
have induced me to act ſo ablurdly.” 
I bowed, but was too much vexed ta 
make any anſwer. | 
After heſitating a few moments, du- 
ring which the expreſiion of her counte- 
nance entirely changed, ſhe continued 
© Say that you are not much chagrined 
by my nonſenſical levity. Indeed, Mr. 
Ainsforth, it would give me more pain 
than I dare acknowledge to ſuppoſe, 
even for a moment, that any me "a 
mine could diſtreſs your feelings. 
verſes were given to me by Sir —— 
Aubrey 
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Aubrey as ſpecimens of your poetical 
talents, and while I admired the ſubject 
of your adoration—forgive me if I con- 
feſs—ſhe was alſo an object of myenvy.” 

« Can envy, the moſt poiſonous of 
weeds, thrive in fo gentle and fo kind a 
boſom ?” ſaid I, 

« What other name can I give to 
feelings ſo ridiculous ?” ſaid Lady Ara- 
bella. Jt ought not to intereſt me 

it ought not to give me pain.“ 
Again ſhe heſitated, 
« What ought not to intereſt you?“ 
ſaid I. | | 

« Your attention to Miſs Hanbury.“ 

% have known her from an infant; I 
love her as I ſhould love a fiſter,” ſaid I, 

.« Ah! how ſurely does your pen con- 
tradict your aſſertion,” interrupted Lady 
Arabella, | 255 | 

I found that the tone of voice, and 
levity of manners, which, till that mo- 
ment, ſeemed to: characteriſe her con- 

verſation, 
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verſation, were merely aſſumed as the 
adopted nonſenſe of faſhionable life, and 
that the lovely Lady Arabella, who had 
hicherto appeared to be the moſt af- 
fected of high-bred triflers, ny in real- 
ity, a reaſonable being.” 

Sir Sidney now joined us. « What 
an intereſting tete-a-tete !'”” cried he, 
endeavouring to force a ſmile, which 
the fixed ſolemnity of his countenance 
ſternly oppoſed. Mr. Ainsforth is a 
practiſed deceiver,” continued he, © and 
I counſel you not to believe him.“ 

Lady Arabella ſcarcely knew how to 
anſwer ; but with ſome difficulty, and a 
deep ſigh, replied “ You are all de- 
« ceivers; yet I think Mr. Ainsforth de 
ſerves confidence as much as any of you.“ 

& There never was a more decided 
hypocrite,” continued my couſin. 
« Even at the moment that he hopes 


a — ys ey —̃ yam » 
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to impoſe on your credulity, his 1-405 


heart is ſighing for Miſs Hanbury.“ 
« Can 
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« Can you not deny the charge?” 
ſaid Lady Arabella. 
I made no reply. 
« You are ſilent: — well, I can only 
admire your choice, . and thank Sir 
Sidney for his caution,” continued her 
ladyſhip. 
Lady Aubrey now requeſted my cou- 


ſin to find Iſabella, and to inform her 


that ſhe was going. He departed, leav- 
ing me with Lady Arabella. There 
was a ſomething bewitchingly animated 


in her manner and converſation—ome? 
thing ſo impreſſive, whether grave or 


gay, that I had not power to leave her. 
Sir Sidney conducted his mother to her 


carriage: Lord Kencarth propoſed re- 


turning home; and I took leave of 


Lady Arabella, after obtaining her per- 
miffion to renew my viſit on the follow- 


ing morning. 


— >. AE ah ne 
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CHAP. LXXXIIL 


[ rasseD the remainder of the night in 
rumination, The childiſh levity of Iſa- 
bella's conduct, the evident indifference 
of Sir Sidney on the ſubject, and Lady 
Arabella's impreſſive converſation, by 
turns occupied my thoughts. My in- 
terview with Miſs Hanbury, on the pre- 
ceding day at Lady Aubrey's, convinced 
me that her attachment to my couſin 
was at an end, and that her averſion to 
me was inſuperable. With this con- 
viction ftrongly, deeply engraved upon 
my mind, Lady Arabella's attentions 
could not be remembered without an 
emotion of gratitude—a ſentiment of 
eſteem. She was young, lovely, ami- 
able, and ingenuous. I had been per- 
ſecuted by fortune, neglected by Ifa- 
bella, Pride began to gain an aſcend- 
| ancy 
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ancy over attachment, and I reſolved at 
leaſt to cultivate Lady Arabella's eſteem, 
and to try, as my laſt reſource, whether 
Jealouſy would not awaken the latent 
ſparks of that affection, which once 
warmed the boſom of my W 
idol. 

I paſſed the next 3 chiefly in Lady 
Arabella's ſociety. In the morning we 
ſtrolled to Kenſington gardens, and in | 
the evening I attended her to the opera. MW | 
| Every moment augmented my admira- 
„ tion, while her attentions convinced me 

| that the glow of eſteem was reciprocal, 
Iſabella s determined coldneſs had wea- 
ried my mind into diſguſt, and I began 
to conſider my attachment as a proof of 
obſtinate perſeverance, no les abſurd 
than | hopeleſs. 

A week paſſed, during which I ſaw 
but little of my pupil, and till leſs of 
the Aubrey family. My conſtant at- 
tentions to Lady Arabella occupied my 

9 mind 
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t mind entirely: I was her companion at 
, all public places, and, conſequently, the 
r object of univerſal envy. My vanity 
t was flattered ; my revenge, in. a great 
0 meaſure, gratified. Still, Roſanna, my 
al heart partook of no ſhare in the tri- 
umph, and if a change could decidedly 
y take place, I hoped for repoſe and in- 


e difference, rather than for any glowing 1 
n ſenſation of the heart which could boaſt 4 
a, the ſmalleſt affinity to love. | B 
4 The period now rapidly advanced 5 
e which was to decide Lord Kencarth's 


l. wager with the Duke of Heartwing. 
On the eighth day, Lobſerved my pupil 
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an more than commonly agitated. There : ? 
of vas a ftrange and unaccountable reſerve [: 
rd in his manner and converſation that f 2 

excited, my curioſity. | J inquired how . 


LW he felt his mind reſpecting the Duke's 
of approaching triumph? He made no 
it- anſwer, but looked more wretched than 


ny W a culprit who awaited the hour of exe - 
nd Donna; | Eution, 
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cution. After paſſing ſome time in 
ſullen filence, he addreſſed me Daſh 
me, Ainsforth, but I am ſorry to be 
the meſſenger of bad news: yet the 
truth muſt come out; and therefore the 
ſooner you know it the better. Lady 
Aubrey has ſettled the buſineſs, and I 
mean to marry Ifabella to-morrow 
morning.” 

« Impoſſible !” ſaid I, almoſt petri- 
fied with aſtoniſhment. 

% Diſh my nobility, but tis true,” 
cried my pupil. The Dowager ſpoke 
a good word: — the neat-one was will- 
ing; and Sir Sidney has ſettled the 
whole buſineſs to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties. Now, tutor, though the ring 
is bought, and the parſon beſpoke, if 
you like the girl, daſh my jaſey, if I 
won't be off after all; for now it comes 
to a pinch, queer my caxon, if I have 
the heart to do a diſhonourable thing, 


or to rob any man of happineſs, for the 
25 enhance 
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enhancement of my own. Speak the 
word, and quiz me, but I'll do the 
thing handſomely.” 

This intelligence for a moment cds 
my fortitude ſtagger; but the indiffer- 
ence of Iſabella would not even then have 
alienated my affections, had not Lord 
Kencarth's generoſity decided my reſo- 
tion. © Take her,” faid I; © ſhe does 


not deſerve to influence ſo generous a 


mind.” 


« will take her, but upon one con- 
dition,” cried my pupil; * which is, 
that you will marry Lady Arabella. 


She is a nice girl, diſh my ſconce ; and 


if you don't take her for better or 
for worſe, quiz me, but I'll loſe my 


wager.” 

« You cannot anſwer for the caprices 
of a woman,” faid I; „ a young, a 
lovely, an ambitious woman, Lady 
Arabella is amiable ; but ſhe looks for- 
ward to a prouder alliance.” 
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e The greater the danger, the more 
the honour,” replied my pupil. Quiz 
me, but the girl is ready to leap into 
your arms ; and you are ſuch a flat that 
ſome deeper one will ouſt you while 
you are proſing about it. Since you 
give up a wife for me, daſh my jaſey, 
but I am bound to find a ſubſtitute.” 
While we were converſing on the 
ſubject, Doctor Pimpernel's name was 
announced. He entered the room with 
an air of triumph, and with inſulting 
ſolemnity informed us that the Duke 
was married. ASHE þ 
ce Married!“ exclaimed I, looking at 
my pupil, who loudly vociferated— 
s Then daſh my wig, but I have had a 
lucky eſcape; for, queer my nobility, 
if, of the two, I hadn't rather been 
hanged than married. D—me, Ains- 
forth, you may now take your choice ; 
the little Welch coquette, or Lady Ara- 
bella,” . 


« Lady 
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e Lady Arabella!” cried the Doctor. 
Aye, my hearty !—Tutor is up to 
your gofſip; he knows how to arrange. 
buſineſs, as well as the beſt match-maker 
among you. But, quiz my caxon, who 
has the Duke married?” 

« That remains a ſecret for the pre- 
ſent,” replied Doctor Pimpernel. 

« Come, no underhand work, maſter 
doctor,“ cried my pupil; «© I am not to 
be tricked out of ten thouſand by a 
ſham. I'll fee the bride ; daſh my wig, 
but I'll ſee the parſon too :—ſo come 
along, tutor—let's be off. The car- 
riage is at the door, and we'll go row 
the deep-ones. Diſh me, but I'm in 
luck.“ 

« What! to have loſt ten thouſand 
guineas?” ſaid I, 

O] queer my caxon, any thing but 
a wife!“ replied his lordſhip, darting out 
of the room in high ſpirits, 
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We ſtepped into the carriage, and the 
coachman was ordered to drive with 
all poſſible expedition to the Duke of 


Heartwing's. 


CHAP. LXXXUL 


O our arrival at the door, Lord Ken- 
carth ſent in his name, with his requeſt 
to fee the Duke immediately. We were 
ufhered into the faloon, where we found 
his Grace in cloſe converſation with 
Doctor Pimpernel, who, notwithſtand- 
ing our ſpeed, had reached the Duke's 
before us. My pupil deſired to know 
whether the intelligence conveyed to him 
by the Doctor was true: and requeſted 
that his Grace would give him ſuch in- 


conteſtible proofs of his marriage as 
ſhould 
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ſhould authorize the payment of the ſum 
Jo." i >: 

« I pledge you my word of honour,” 
ſaid Doctor Pimpernel, © that I had 
the ſupreme felicity of giving the divine 
creature away ! and more tranſcendent 
beauty, heightened by ſuperlative purity 
of mind and reputation, never embelliſh- 
ed the honours of a ducal coronet! I 
had the pleaſure of preſenting his Grace 
to the angelic mortal! and never ſince 
the union of Venus and Adonis, did fo 
illuſtrious a pair offer up cheir vows at 
the hymeneal altar !” 

« This may all be very true, Doctor,“ 
faid Lord Kencarth ; © but, queer my 
nobility, if I don't ſee the Ducheſs, and 
the parſon, the clerk, the licence, and 
the whole paraphernalia of the buſineſs. 
I'm not to be done over.” 

The clergyman who had performed 
the ceremony was now uſhered in. My 


13 pupil 
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pupil began to think; that the affair was 
beyond a jeſt. -* Well,” laid he Gghing, 
«now let us ſee the lady.” | 
« More lovelineſs and virtue never 
graced the exalted ſphere of nobility !” 
cried Doctor Pimpernel. I have long 
known the divine creature! and it gives 
me infinite pleaſure to ſee, that ſuperior 
rank will be the reward of ſuperior vir- 
tue! Her Grace will take the lead of all 
the faſhionables !—ſhe will outſhine the 
very ſun —ſhe will kill the envious with 
the brilliancy of her attractions, and be- 
come the honour of her illuſtrious con- 
fort! The Duke has only known her 
Grace three days— but he is enchanted ! 
I have long ſeen and admired her. She 
is nobly born, and highly educated ;— 
but ſhe wanted fortune to draw her into 
notice, She was a rich gem in a mine; 
a pearl in the vaſt ocean; a nn * 
Wk Is le Well T 2 
« Diſh 
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e Diſh my ſconce! let us ſee her,” 
interrupted my pupil ſomewhat im- 
gan | 

The Duke's countenance was the in- 
dex of a mind exhilarated by ſucceſs :— 
« You will fee, my Lord,” ſaid he, with 
a triumphant ſmile, you will be con- 
vinced, that the * Old School is no bad 
thing, and that a man on the wrong ſide 
fixty may aſpire to a beautiful woman, 
when twenty-one cannot make a con- 
queſt. I have to thank your lordſhip's 
impetuoſity, and my friend Pimpernel's 
diſcernment, for one of the moſt celeſtial 
ſtars that ever moved on the amorous 
horizon and I flatter myſelf that the 
Ducheſs of Heartwing will add a wreath 
to my coronet, which will outblaze all 
the gems that have been placed there by 
my long train of anceſtors.” 

« Moſt likely,” ſaid I ; but can we 
not ſee this brilliant conſtellation ?” 


14 « Aye, 
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« Aye, diſh my wig, let us have a 
peep, if only to conſole me for the loſs 
of my ten thouſand,” cried my pupil. 

« Well!” ſaid Doctor Pimpernel, 
« will endeavour to perſuade her 
Grace: ſhe is all exquiſite ſenſibility ;— 
timid as Daphne—yet haughty as the 
wife of Jove! You mult ſubmit to ſee 
her only for a moment; this ſudden 
marriage has overwhelmed the delicacy 
of her feelings ;— but the felicity of 

making the Duke a preſent of ten thou- 
ſand guineas, to compenſate for her want 
of fortune, vanquiſhed her ſcruples, and 
rendered his Grace the happieſt of mor- 
tals !” 

The Doctor quitted the ſaloon :—the 
Duke hummed an opera air as he threw 
himſelf on a ſofa, and we waited with 
the utmoſt impatience for her Grace's 
arrival. 

In a few minutes ſhe entered. —Her 
face was veiled, but her form was indeed 

| beautiful, 
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beautiful. She wore the dreſs of a 
yeſtal ; a robe of thin white ſatin falling 
to her feet, and a zone of pearls, pre- 
ſented that morning by the illuſtrious 
bridegroom, compoſed the whole of her 
paraphernalia. The thickneſs of her 
veil prevented our ſeeing her features; 
but ſhe held it, with a hand, white as the 
moſt poliſhed marble. 1 e 
her; ſhe trembled. 

* Ate you fatizfied 1 ſaid the weit 
ung. a 

cc Wies mech ab wide; it * 
poſũble to be otherwiſe,” anſwered 1. 
« Yet I think my pupil would be ſtill 
more grarified by a fight of her Grace's 
features. She wilt forgive that curiofiry 
which is excited by the beauty of het 
form; and the purity of her mind will 
feel tis debaſement from the mw of re 
pong ger" PO C £2200 

She fighed, buy remained motiontel 
as a ſtatue. an 
i pry | « My 
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: © My Lord Duke, will you requeſt 
the os of her eber n * 
ſaid I. ? 3 299 45 

-&, That vc * condaſctnſiog- wil 
depend entirely upon her own, will,” 
replied the Duke. The lovely bride 
retired towards the door, which opened 
to a ſplendid boudoir; her limbs ſcarce- 


ly ſupported her —ſhe was near falling 


—when I caught her on my arm, —the 


veil fell from her face, and my eyes in- 


ſtantly recognized the amiable - but un- 
fortunate . Julie de Beaumont. 
I had ſufficient command over myſelf 
not to betray her. I whiſpered, ©. Fear 
nothing; I rejoice in your good fortune.” 
he revived. The Duke coldly-in- 
quired what ailed her Grace? and Doc- 
tor P impernel attributed the ſudden 
emotion of her mind to the awK²kward- 
neſs of her ſituation. She retired. The 
clergyman and the doctor proved the 
W The wn was, enchanted 
| with 
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- with his ſucceſs, and we departed; I to 
muſe in ſilence on the revolutions of for- 
tune, and my worthy pupil to lament his 
folly, and the loſs of his ten thouſand 


guineas. 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 


On the following morning I found that 
Lady Aubrey had quirted London, and 
ſet out for Glenowen, in order to cele- 
brate her marriage with Edward Blag- 
den. Sir Sidney and Iſabella were the 
companions of her journey; the latter 
having written a letter to Lord Kencarth, 
declining the propoſal of his hand, and 
bidding him a deciſive farewell. 
My pupil was more gratified than 

offended by Miſs Hanbury's refuſal ;— 
the caprice of-the moment was over; and 
the inducement to facrifice his liberty 

16 exiſting 
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exiſting no longer, he felicitated himſelf 
in his eſcape, and ſwore never again to 
make a bet upon ſo perilous a ſubjgct. 

I continued my viſits to Lady Ara- 


bella with undiminiſhed aſſiduity. Mis 


Hanbury's trifling coquetry had palſied 
the ardour of my affection, and I re- 
folved, at leaſt, to puniſh her for the 
fickleneſs of her conduct. * 

Three weeks had paſſed in the ſociety 
of my new idol, when a viſit from Doc- 
tor Pimpernel once more undermined 
my proſpect of happineſs. A private 
converſation with the Ducheſs, which 
| laſted ſome hours, determined her Grace 
on forbidding my viſits. I received my 
congꝰ with conſiderable chagrin, and 
the loyely Lady Arabella the next morn- 

ing ſet out for Bath with her mother. 
Once more defeated. in my hopes of 
felicity, I opened my heart to my wore, 
thy. though eccentric pupil. He coun- 
ſelled me to follow Lady Arabella, and 

2 promiſed 
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promiſed to accompany me in my chi- 
valrous exploit with all the zeal of a 
brave and truſty Squire. The tempta- 
tion was too powerful to be reſiſted; 
and early on the following morning we ' 
ſet out together. Nothing important 
occurred during our rapid journey. We 
reached Bath in fifteen hours ;—but to 
our infinite ſurpriſe we diſcovered, that 
the Ducheſs of Riversford had altered 
her plan of deſtination, and proceeded 
with her daughter to a diſtant part of the 
country. 

On the evening of our arrival, I deter- 
mined to viſit the patron of my youth, 
the worthy and liberal Mr. Randolph. 
My pupil remained at Bath, to be pre- 
ſent at a race on which he had a conſider- 
able ſum, depending; while I departed 
for Briſtol to pay the debt ſo long due 
from gratitude and friendſhip, 
| T found Mr. Randolph in à ſtate of 

health that menaced his ſpeedy diſſolu- 
tion. 
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tion. He received me with open arms: 
— all that had paſſed he recalled to me- 
mory, though I wiſhed moſt earneſtly to 
bury the prominent events in eternal ob- 
livion. He lamented that I had endured 
a temporary captivity. on his account; 
while. he attributed the trifling ſervice 
which I rendered him on the night of 
my walk from Briſtol to Bath, as the 
cauſe of his renewed proſperity, and 
| preſervation from death, at a moment 
when reaſon was almoſt vanguiihed by 
* preſſure of misfortune. | 

Mr. Randolph requeſted that I would 
remain with him, at leaft, ſome days. 
* have many friends,” ſaid he, “ who 
unite in reconciling my mind to the will 
of Heaven, and in fmoothing my path 
to that reſting- place, where the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune will perplex me no 
longer. But you are entitled to more 
than common eſteem; you demand from 


me _ affection of a father. In that 
ond moment- 
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momentous hour, when adverſity frown- 
ed and every hope forſook me, un- 
known to you, with, no claim to your 
compaſſion, but that which my misfor- 
tunes gave me, I found in your breaſt an 
advocate, from your genuine philan- 
thropy the means of preſervation.” YT 

-- T- conjured: him to think of it no 
more. | 7 f 0 iT 0 1 
„ Not think of it, Walſtngham !” 
ſaid he, preſſing his hand upon his heart; 
« while vitality warms this boſom, I ſhall 
never ceaſe to remember it. Since my 
return to Briſtol; Fortune has been pro- 
fuſe of her favours, and every plan of 
emolument has been ſucceſsful, even 
beyond my moſt ſanguine wiſhes. My 
Weſt India plantations have been pro- 
lific; my commercial concerns proſper- 
ous; and now I am preparing to quit this 
buſy ſcene of tail and inquietude, with 
the. conſcious gratification, that deſtiny 


has 
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has at laſt afforded me the means of ren- 
* you happy.“ | 
His language penetrated my heart; 
for while I viewed his emaciated frame, 
his hollow and funk eyes, and heard the 
feeble voice, ſtruggling with a ſhort and 
difficult reſpiration, I anticipated the 
termination of a life which had done ho- 
nour to humanity. My affliction was 
acute and certain; - and my reflections 
ware maurnkul, as my Ciftreſs was poig- 

nant. 
Mr. Randolph obſerved the gloom 
which marked my features, and with a 
faint; ſmile endeavoured to treat the ſub- 
ject light. AN the joys of this ſub- 
hanary. ftate are tranſient,” ſaid he; * and 
thoſe vexations, even if they amount to 
ſorrows, which alienate the foul from the 
faſcinations of exiſtence, may be valued 
as poſſeſſing a beneficial tendency, I 
am abs toilſome life, and ſigh for 
a long 
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a long holiday of reſt, You will well 
employ the wealth I ſhall leaye behind 
me.” 

He ſtopped abruptly, and took ſeveral 
turns round the room. © But we will 
change this melancholy topic,” con- 
tinued he, with an aſſumed gaiety ; “ for I 
muſt not carry a countenance of ſorrow 
to a ſcene of joy. To-morrow I ſhall 
witneſs the felicity of a friend. and you 
ſhall bear me company.” 

I bowed aſſent, but my mind was too 
deeply intereſted in Mr. Randolph's fate 
to enter rapidly on a new train of thing» 
ing. The day paſſed in anxious hopes 
and fears that wrung my heart. The 
friend of my youth, the voluntary patron, 
whoſe liberality had completed the taſk 
ſo zealouſly begun by Mr. Hanbury, was 
hourly ſinking to the grave !--Could 1 
witneſs the deſolation of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed virtues, and be tranquil? Yet, 


Roſanna, however ſeverely I felt the 
ſorrow 
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forrow of that moment, it was of little 
magnitude in compariſon with that which 
T have ſince ſuffered. 

Early on the following morning we 
repaired to Clifton, ro be preſent at the 
marriage of Mr. Randolph's friend. 1 
waited in the carriage while he ftopped 
at the lodgings of the bridegroom. The 
party had only a few minutes before re- 
paired to the village church, which ſtood 
on the ſummit of the hill, not far diſtant. 
The day was brilliantly clear, though it 
was winter; the bells were ringing as 
we approached the church-yard, and 
every object ſeemed to aſſume the lively 
garb of ruſtic celebration. We entered 
the aiſle ; the ceremony was juſt begun; 
the bride, though not in the rich bloom 
of juvenile attractions, was uncom monly 
handſome ; and the happy partner of her 
choice, was my old acquaintance Mr. 
McArthur, 
But 
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But how, Roſanna, ſhall I delineate, 
how deſcribe the awful and ſoul-agoniz- 
ing ſcene, which followed rapidly on the 
hour of anticipated joy Ob, Heaven! 
while my hand traces the dreadful events 
of that momentous period, my heart 
ſhudders, and my brain ſhrinks like the 
ſenſitive herb !—would to God it were 
withered for ever! 

Near the. bride, like the pale pectte 
of a departed angel, robed in a veſt of 
white cambric, and with a countenance 
ſerenely penſive, ſtood Amelia Wood- 
ford. She was deeply intent on the aw- 
ful ceremony then performing; and, as 
we ſtole gently along the aiſle, did not 
obſerve us. My heart throbbed with a 
new torrent of circulation. I approached 
the group ; Amelia turned her eyes to- 
wards me; and in a moment ſunk on 
the marble ſteps before the altar. | 

Colonel Aubrey and Mrs. Woodford 
knelt and ſupported her. The cere- 

003; SIFL:: ck ro 
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mony was interrupted, and my ſituation 
was undeſcribable. Mrs. Woodford in- 
treated me to depart Mr. Randolph's 
conſternation was evident ; and Colonel 
Aubrey's countenance evinced ſuch ſen- 
fations of diſtreſs as pierced every fibre 
in my boſom, My feet ſeemed rooted 
to the pavement : J ſcarcely knew 
where I was, while every thing around 
me looked horribly obſcure. 

Mr. Randolph ſhook my arm :— 
e Walſingham, ſaid he, „whatever 
this interruption may threaten, it is but 
too evident that you are the cauſe of it. 
I conjure you to quit the ſcene.“ 


Colonel Aubrey conveyed Amelia in- 


to the veſtry, and I permitted Mr. Ran- 
dolph to guide my ſteps back to Mr. 
M Arthur's lodgings: | 

I could not reſt in a ſtate of uncertain- 
ty, but inquiring where Mrs. Woodford 
reſided, haſtened thither as ſwiftly as my 
feet would bear me. Her houſe was at 
FS ſome 
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ſome diſtance, near the Hot-wells. I 
ruſhed into the parl»ur, and demanded 
of the ſervant whether any intelligence 
had arrived reſpecting Miſs Woodford. 
This queſtion brought on a farther elu- 
cidation, and I was informed that Ame- 
lia had been juſt fourteen days the wife 
of Colonel Aubrey; that on the follow- 
ing week they purpoſed failing for Gib- 
raltar and that the bride of my friend 
Mr. McArthur, was Lady Kencarth, the 
amiable mother of my eccentric pupil. 

I had ſcarcely received this intelli- 
gence, when à carriage ſtopped at the 
door. I flew to meet it; — but, Oh 
God! what an object did my ſtartled 
eyes encounter! The noble, the be- 
nignant, the generous Aubrey, bearing 
in his trembling arms the lifeleſs form 
of his adored Amelia! My brain ſeem- 
ed to ſhudder; every limb ſtiffened 
with horror — I gazed wildly round me. 
The ſtupendous rocks which hung over 

the 
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the flow winding Avon ſeemed to black- 
en while I beheld them. I fancied that 
my preſence darkened the ſcene of won- 
ders ;—I was wild and frantic. 
Colonel Aubrey conveyed the cold 
remains of all that he loved in this world 
of troubles to a ſmall parlour, where he 
gently reclined them on a ſofa ;—and 
falling on his knees, with his hands 
claſped in the agony of ſorrow, and his 
eyes fixed in 4 chleſs fondneſs, re- 
mained motionleſs as a ſtatue, —gazing 
on the placid countenance of that ce- 
leſtial ſhadow, whoſe meek and injured 
ſpirit had flown to happier regions. 
Every aid was ineffectually adminiſ- 
tered: to re- animate the fountain of ex- 
hauſted vitality: but the ſource was pe- 
trified !— the once warmly throbbing 
boſom was frozen by the. fixed ſhaft of 
death! That lip, from which truth and 
harmony had ſtolen, even to the hearts 
of a who heard her, was ſealed in icy 
bonds; 
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bonds; and that cheek, where the living 
roſe glowed as an emblem of the pureſt 
ſpring, now ſeemed to ſmile at the weary: 
ſpirit's final emancipation. 

I approached Colonel Aubrey—his 
eyes were till bent on the corpſe, and 


all his ſenſes were abſorbed by 8 
I would have ſnatched the lifeleſs hand 


of Amelia I would have kiſſed it, but 
the diſtracted huſband, ſtretching forth 


his arm, exclaimed, © Pollute not the 


aſhes of your victim! inſult not the cold. 
remains of the departed angel whom. 
you have murdered!” 
Mr. Randolph, who had followed me, 
at that moment entered the room, and 
looked aghaſt. Lady Kencarth's car- 
riage ſtopped at the door ; I heard the 
deep groan iſſuing from Mrs. Wood- 
ford's boſom: the combination of hor- 
rors ſeemed to encompaſs me] quitted 
the ſcene of death, and darted out of the 
houſe like the fiend of Deſolation. Y 
| The 
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The day became gloomy, the wintry 
wind howled among the ſtupendous 
rocks, and the rain poured in torrents 
down their craggy ſides; while I, ſcarce- 
y knowing whither I bent my way, con- 
tinued to walk rapidly along the narrow 
path which winds beſide the Avon.— 
The phantom of Amelia ſeemed to fol- 
low me—her voice in imagination met 
my ear amidſt the loudeſt whiſtling of 
the ſtorm, and my mind was agonized 
to frenzy. I threw thy feveriſh form at 
the foot of a jutting precipice, and re- 
ſigned myſelf to the very miſery of ſor- 
row. The elements conſpired to aid 
the dreadful chaos of my bewildered 
brain. I had outraged the very laws of 
Nature, and her dreadful artillery was 
pointed at the devoted wretch who had 
been her pupil, and was deſtined to be- 

come her victim. 

T remained in the ſolitary ſecluſion 
till evening clofed; the twilight was 
tempeſt- 
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tempeſtuous; the black clouds rapidly 
ſhut out the laſt glimpſe of day, as if 
impatient to deepen the horrors of my 
deſtiny. The torrent roared down the 
rocks beſide me; the raven ſcreamed 
above; the keen blaſt hurrfed by, ſome 
times whiſtling ſhrilly through the flinty 
apertures, and at others deeply moaning” 
between the dark: and towering ram 
parts; while the troubled current of the 
Avon rolled with. a ſullen murmur along 
the winding and tre mendous chaſm. 

Such a ſcene, Roſanna, would have 
maddened a ſtoic's brain: I leave you 
to judge what were the ſenſations of a 
being, born to en fool of na- 
ture! re 


VOL, iv. 
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CHAP. LXXXV. 


I xemaixer in this dark and troubled 
ſolitude the whole night in the wildneſs 
of deſpair! I had left my hat at Mrs. 
Woodford's; the rain beat inceſſantly 
on my burning head; the wind pierced 


my agitated boſom; and at the firſt 


glimpſe of dawn, I preſented to the 
pitileſs eye of Heaven the image of a 
maniac. I roſe from my melancholy 
ſeat; my limbs were almoſt petrified; 
my cloaths were drenched with the mid- 
night torrents, and my ſtrength exhauſted 
by the agonies of affliction. 
With flow and feeble ſteps I returned 


- towards Briſtol. I was obliged to paſs 


Mrs. Woodford's lodging: as I ap- 
proached the houſe my perſecuting ge- 


nius * me to enter. A female 


ſervant 


F an 
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ſervant opened the door; I ruſhed by 
her, and haſtened towards the room 
where I had, on the preceding day, left 
the lifeleſs remains of the once -Deau- 
tiful Amelia. 

I found Colonel Aubrey ſeated near 
the ſofa, with his arms folded, his eyes 
fixed on the corpſe, and his countenance 
ſettled into the deepeſt melancholy. 
The faint dawn entered the window; a 
taper, burnt to the ſocket, ſhed a glim- 
mering light around the apartment. 1 
threw myſelf at the feet of my friend 
and patron.—** Behold,” ſaid I, “ the 
wretch who was ſent into this breathing 
world for your deſtruction—the ill- 
fated mortal, whom deſtiny has at laſt 
driven to the worſt ſcene of human ſor- 
row | It is fit that I ſhould expiate my 
crime; I only wiſh, before I ſhake off 
this weary miſerable being, to convince 
your mind that I have been an involun- 
tary criminal.“ 


k 2 Colonel 
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Colonel Aubrey remained-unmoved, 
while the, paleneſs of his cheek, and the 
frequent tears which flowed from the 
full channels of his heart, convinced me 
that his ear was deaf to every ſound, his 
ſenſes beyond the touch of every pang 
except that which deſtiny had ee 
incurable. 
| I returned, to Briſtol. | My mia was 
bent on ſelf. deſtruction, and every object 
that met my eyes ſeemed hateful to me; 
I loathed the very ſun, The buſy hum 
of men jarred. on, my, aching brain, and 
a burning, waſting feyer ſcorched up the 
ſource of circulation. Iſtopped and pur- 
chaſed a phial of that drug, which can 
lull the throb of agony; or wrap the 
weary ſufferer in the long ſleep of death. 
The boy who ſold me the fatal potion, 
ſeemed unwilling ta let me have ſo large 
a quantity. I pleaded the inconvenience ; 
of a painful malady, and the neceſſity | 
for having the means of reſt during a 
| 11 tedious 
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tedious journey. Thele reaſons ſilenced 
his ſcruples, and I haſtened to Mr. 
Randolph's with my pernicious trea- 
ſure. "I | 

On my arrival, I found a letter which 
had been ſent expreſs from Glenowen; I 
flew to my chamber, and eagerly opened 
it; the contents were as follows— _ 

_& Loſe not a moment, Walſingham, 
if you wiſh to ſee the expiring Lady 
Aubrey. The awful period of eluci- 
dation is at hand; haſten, I conjure you, 
haſten to witneſs the eventful moment. 

e TSABELLA.” 


I wrote two letters—one to Lord 
Kencarth, apologizing for my ſudden de- 
parture—and the other to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who ſtill remained with Mrs. 
Woodford at the Hot-wells.. 

The cloſe of my diſaſtrous life ſeemed 
rapidly approaching, and my weary mind 
was ſcarcely. ſuſceptible of any deeper 

K 3 impreſſion 
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impreſſion than that which it had re- 
ceived by the death of Mrs. Aubrey. 
Before noon, I ſet out in a poſt- chaiſe 
for Glenowen; the ſcene of my early 
forrows—the ſpot where my infant mind 
had been poiſoned by prejudices, which 
the expanſion of reaſon had not been 
able to- exterminate, Oh Roſanna! 
how heavy did my heart feel! how 
perpetually did memory turn to paſt 
events, and at every recapitulated ſcene 
bid me ſhrink almoſt to annihilation. 
For what could I then hope to live? - to 
regret the proſpects which time had ſeen 
fading in hourly ſadneſs? to bear the re- 
proaches of violated friendſhip, the ago- 
nies of ſelf-reproof, the pain of. diſap- 
pointed hope, and the ſtigma of ingrati- 
tude ? Theſe were the links that chained 
my troubled ſpirit, that bade it linger 
round the ruins of departed peace; and 
ſtill I hugged them to my heart, though 
they chilled it to the centre. I had no 
74 ſweet 
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ſweet incentive which might allure me 
on to cheriſh life; no dawning perſpec- 
tive to calm the throbbings of my lace- 
rated heart; no watchful eye to cool 
my feveriſh brain with the balm of ſym- 
pathetic pity. Oh Nature! amidſt thy 
infinity of changes, thou hadſt not one 
hour of conſolation in ſtore for a wretch 
whom thy ſtern laws had propelled to 
error; thy ſenſibilities, thy fatal ſenſibili- 
ties to guilt! I looked on every ſide; 
I endeavoured, among the threatening 
ſtorms that gathered, to deſcry one ray 

that promiſed a cloſing hour of calm and 
tempered luſtre. . All was dark and 
dreary ; while I felt - conviction ſtrike 
upon my mind, that, though Time's per- 
petually moving wing might overſhadow 
the lengthening catalogue of griefs en- 
graved upon my heart, it never could be 
entirely effaced, but by the fleep of 
death. Then, why: did I protract the 
pangs, the miſeries which were deſtined 

K- 4 ultimately 
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ultimately to cloſe the {coun of y unexam- 
pled ſorrow. | 

My journey was tedious and melan- 
choly. I fancied every moment an age, 
while ſuſpenſe and doubt preſſed pain- 
fully on my ſenſes. The idea of Lady 
Aubrey's death gave riſe to a variety of 
hopes and fears. A dread, which was 
blended with the impatience of curioſity, 
poſſeſſed my mind; and I rather thought 
it incumbent on me to ſummon all my 
fortitude for a new trial, than anticipate 
a releaſe from the heavy preſſurt of miſ- 
fortune. The depth of winter rendered 
the roads in ſome places neatly impaſſa- 
ble ; and after two days and a night of 
inceſſant travelling, during which time I 
met with innumerable obſtacles to length- 
en the weary hours, at laſt I arrived 
within five miles of Glenowen. 
The floods, which had been formed by 
mountain torrents in many parts of the 


country, were particularly deep in the 
vicinity 
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vicinity of the manot-hovuſe. I there- 
fore diſcharged i my « chaiſe, and 5 1785 
ed to proceed on foot, by 3 a croſs- road 
which would ſhorten the diſtance at alt 
three miles. It was at the cloſe of day 
that I ſet out to complete my journey. 
The weather was clear and froſty, and 
the moon, juſt riſing above the dark 
eminences beyond Glenowen, promiſed 
to light me, ſecure from eve 4 danger. 
I felt a ſtrange and mournful depreſſion 
of ſpirits, as I approached the church- 
yard, the reſting- place of the pure and 
gentle Penelope. When I came to the 
grave, I ſtopped; —1 could not paſs it 
without an emotion of ſorrow, which 
ruſhed into my eyes, and quivered round 
my heart. The moon- beams fell on the 
white ſpite of the village houſe of pr prayer, 
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raiſed my eyes towards the heavens; 
the ſky was dappled with white clouds 
gliding rapidly along, at times wrapping 
the moon 1n a thin veil which caſt a 
ſhadowy light on every diſtant object. 
The manor-houſe, which during the full 
ſplendour of fummer was emboſomed in 

a rich dell of vegetation, was now viſible 
amidſt the bare and leafleſs branches, 
The whole ſcene was changed ſince I 
had laſt beheld it, and the tenour of my 
mind ſeemed to follow the deſolation of 
nature, with a degree of TORT, that 
was undeſcribable. 

While I ſtood for a moment near my 
mother” s grave, I heard a foot-paſſenger 
at the little gate which opened from the 
church- yard to the park; he was whiſt- 

ng. — but on a ſudden became ſilent. 
I obſerved him looking over the low 
wall, and thinking myſelf the object of 
| curiolity, was proceeding to meet him, 
when in an inſtant he was gone. I 
Ns | called, 
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called, | «© Who. paſſes?” No perſon 
anſwered. I proceeded acroſs the park 
towards the wood, - the ſcene of that 
dreadful night's events which baniſhed 
me from my native home, to wander 
over the earth, the ſport of capricious 
ſortune fk 97 | 
When Icame to the termination of the 
wood, I found that the lower ground of 
. the park which led co the manor-houſe 
was entirely inundated by the various tor- 
rents that had fallen from the adjacent 
precipices. I had no poſſible means of 
reaching the family manſion, but by re- 
turning more than half a mile, and taking 
a winding path from the church-yard, 
along the fide of the mountain. With 
ſpeed that was accelerated by the impa- 
tience 'of diſappointment, I re-trod the 
wood, and re-paſſed the grave of my mo- 
ther. The night became clondy, and 
the moon dimly ſhone, through a thick 
and hazy atmoſphere. Still I purſued 
K 6 my 
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my way, till I came to a part of the ac- 
clivity, where the path was rugged and 
narrow, when J again heard footſteps fol- 
lowing, and again challenged the perſon, 
by an inquiry, whether! was in the right 
road to the manor-houſe: no anſwer 


was returned, and I — to walk 
haſtily. 9 


I now recollected had 105 path which 
I trod was originally made by order of 
Sir Edward Aubrey, for -my- pleaſure, 

when I was an infant. It was by the 
ſame road that I uſed. to aſcend the 
breezy eminence, and imbibe the morn- 
ing air when health and innocence were 
the inmates of my boſom. remem- 
bered the ſportive gambols I had played 
to excite the ſmiles of my patron, and 
the many ſummer evenings when we 
had deſcended the rough ſlope, as the 
fun ſunk. in the horizon, diffuſing. its 
' crimſon luſtre over the ſurrounding 


n 


While 
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While I was wrapt in reflection, and 
almoſt heedleſs of the narrow path, which 
hung over a declivity of conſiderable 
depth, on a ſudden I felt my arms ſeized 
and pinioned behind me. I refiſted :— 
the affailant puſhed me with all his 
ſtrength, and I fell headlong down the 
fide of the mountain. In my deſcent I 
received a blow on the temple, from a 
projecting block of ſtone, and with great 
difficulty faved myſelf from rolling to the 
bottom, where the waters were collected 
in a deep and extenſive lake. I found 
that no limb was broken, though I had 
fallen near ſixteen feet; and, with ſome 
difficulty, again climbed to the path from 
which I had been precipitated ; my head 
bleeding violently, and my body covered 
with bruiſes. I proceeded as ſpeedily as 
F was able towards the manor-hovufe : 
on entering the portico, my voice, which 
was nearly exhaufted, brought the fami- 
ly to my aſſiſtance; and among the reſt; 

| was 
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I was glad to recognize the honeſt North 


Briton, old Andrew Mac-Gregor. His 
Joy at ſeeing me was warm and undiſſem- 


bled :—Sir Sidney and Iſabella were alſo 
unbounded in their greetings. 

My wound was cloſed with bandages, 
and the effuſion of blood ſtopped, 
Every perſon in the houſehold, ſeemed 
anxious to aſſiſt me, and no one was more 
zealous than my ancient enemy Mrs. 
. » Blagden. She lamented the accident, as 
ſhe termed i it, and was at a loſs to account 
for its happening ; but her ſmiles, ſpeci- 
ouſly. put on to cover the ſecret malice of 
her heart; her ſighs, which aroſe from 
diſappointment more than pity, did not 
eſcape the penetrating obſervation of Sir 
Sidney Aubrey : his indignation was evi- 
dent it awakened ideas which, till that 
moment, never entered my. mind. I 
watched his countenance ; it was myſte- 
riouſly penſive ;—a contraction of the 
brow, with a half ſmile, the effect of 

| well- 
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well-founded ſcepticiſm, preſented an 
index of his thoughts, while the ſubtle 
Mrs. Blagden lamented my misfortune 
with more than natural ſorrow. 

I found on my arrival at Glenowen, 
that the letter which I received at Mr. 
' Randolph's had been ſent, by expreſs, 
to Lady Kencarth's in Hanover-ſquare, 
from thence diſpatched after me to Bath, 
and forwarded to Briſtol by the aſſiduous 
attention of my pupil. 

I was uſhered into Lady Aubrey's apart- 
ment, where I found her in a ſtate of health 
at once ſo dangerous and extraordinary, 
that my aſtoniſhment was not to be con- 
cealed. Her form was waſting rapidly; 
——her features ſhrunk, and ghaſtly ;j— 
her mental faculties ſeemed to partake of 
the debility of her frame, and ſhe ſcarce- 
ly knew me. At the period when I beheld 
Lady Aubrey in this dreadful ſituation, 
ſhe had been married ten days; during 
fix of which, her painful and alarming 

ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms of diffolution had hourly aug. 
mented. Mrs. Blagden perpetvally at- 
tended her; Sir Sidney and Miſs Han- 
bury by turns undertaking the taſk of 
midnight watching. I know not why, 
but as I entered the chamber, the blood 
ſeemed to curdle at my heart. I ſhud- 
dered. My couſin obſerved the in- 
ſtinctive ſenſation, and a deep ſigh ſtole 
from his breaſt in uniſon with my feel- 
ings. Mrs. Blagden with upraiſed eyes 
put on the ſemblance of ſanctified ſub- 
miſſion. I inquired for my new relation, 
Lady Aubrey's juvenile huſband ; and 
was informed that he had on that even- 
ing ſet out for Abergavenny to fetch a 
phyſician. I remained near the pillow 
of Lady Avbrey till the hour arrived 
when ſhe was to take an opiate, order- 
ed by a village apothecary. I then took 
my leave, and retired to my chamber; 
Sir Sidney and Iſabella remained hv 
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My ſuſpicions being awakened by the 
attempt on my life, and confirmed by 
my aunt's extraordinary illneſs, I re- 
ſolved not to undreſs myſelf that night, 
but to keep a vigilant watch on every 
thing that was paſſing. The fawning 
attentions of Mrs. Blagden, the abſence 
of her nephew, and the ſtern indignation 
which was viſible in Sir Sidney's coun- 
tenance, convinced my mind that all was 
not fight, The apartment which was 
deſtined for me, was at a conſiderable 
diſtance from Lady Aubrey's chamber: 
I had taken a book from the library 
mote to keep me awake than to amuſe 
me; and a large wood fire being 
kindled to air the room, which was ſpa- 
cious and lofty, I threw myſelf into a 
chair, determined to paſs the remainder 
of the night in watching. 
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CHAP, LXXXVI, 


Tar houſe was perfectly till within, 
but the wind blew ſhrilly round the out- 
ſide, as it deſcended'in frequent guſts 
from the neighbouring mountains. The 
book which I had choſen to amuſe me, 
was of little ſervice, for the perpetually 
buſy intruder, Thought, prevented my 
attending to the effuſions of fancy, while 
ſuch myſterious realities demanded my 
attention. As I contemplated the retro- 
ſpe& of my paſt life, 1 found that the 
prominent events had been in general 
anticipated by a preſentiment, as extraor- 
dinary as it was certain. The impreſ- 
fion of the moment when I called this 
circumſtance to mind, rather inſpired 
me with a calm and ſteady reſolution, 
than any anticipation of approaching 
trials, I opened my book, hurried over 

a few 
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a few pages, made two or three turns 


round the room, arranged my fire, and 
again, with a vacant eye, read ſeveral 
lines, without knowing the ſubject or 
even the words they preſented. Finding 
that books could not divert the mind 
from the preſſure of thought, I laid my 


volume on the table, and with folded 


arms began to muſe without interrup- 
tion. | L by | 

An hour paſſed, and every thing had 
been tranquil, when a ſort of ruſtling 
commenced in the gallery which led to 
my apartment. I concluded that Lady 
Aubrey was worſe, and was taking my 
light to viſit her chamber, when I heard 
a loud knock at my door. I inquired 
who was there ; but no perſon anſwered. 


I paſſed into the gallery, but ſaw nothing. 


The ſingularity of the circumſtance ſur- 
priſed, but it did not alarm me. I re- 
entered my chamber, and again liſtened 


with increaſed attention : preſently the 
knock 


S | 
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knock was repeated. I ſuddenly ruſhed 
towards the door, and on opening it, ! 
perceived a ſword lying near the threſh- 
old. I took it up, and returning to my 
room began to examine it. The blade was 
nearly cemented to the ſcabbard by ruſt, 
and the hilt, though curiouſly wrought, 
was evidently of an ancient faſhion, 
I remembered having ſeen this antique 
weapon before; and I alſo recollected 
Mr. Hanbury's telling me that it once 
belonged to Sir Sidney's grandfather. 
As I drew the ſword from its ſeab- 
bard, and looked earneſtly at the em- 
boſſed hilt, I perceived the creſt of the 
family. The myſterious manner in which 
it was left at my door; the ſilent hour of 
midnight; and the variety of ſtrange 
events that had previouſly occurred, bore 
marks of ſuſpicion almoſt amounting to 
a certainty of danger. I again ſeated 
myſelf by the fire, and during another 
hour the houſe was perfectly ſtill. 
N | The 
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ed The waſting taper convinced me that 
I Emorning was rapidly drawing on. I 
h- ¶ opened my ſhutters, but there yet ap- 
ny Wl peared no glimpſe. of day:—the moon 
s vas declining behind a mountain, faintly. 
&, N ightin g its ſummit, while every object 
it, in the foreground was wholly. in obſcu- 
n, nty. N 
ue W By. flow degrees the ſolitary hour 
ed WM paſſed on, and the blue tint of dawn- 
ce Wight at length began to render the 
ſcenery faintly viſible. Every thing 
b- booked melancholy, cold, and dreary, 
n- | beheld the leafleſs branches, which in 
ie che glowing ſeaſon formed a rich and 
h WW interwoven foreſt :—I ſaw a quivering 
of ind extenſive lake ſpread over the low 
e ground of the park, which I had leſt in 
the verdant garb of ſummer. I thought, 
that if any thing could reconcile my heart 
in ſighing an eternal fare wel to my native 
'T WW ſcenes, it would be the gloomy deſola- 
tion in which I then beheld them, 
e _ | Roſanna, 
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Roſanna,—did not the idea bear ſome 
analogy to the general tenour of the hu- 
man mind? I thought it did; and my 
cheek reddened when I reflected, that 
our affections are too frequently alien- 
ated, when cheerleſs deſolation menaces 
their object. 

As ſoon as it was day J haſtened to 
Lady Aubrey's chamber, firſt concealing 
my ſword behind the hangings of my 
bed. I found that Sir Sidney and Iſa- 
bella were ſtill with my aunt, by whoſe 
pillow they had watched ever ſince I left 

them. Lady Aubrey had paſſed a more 
quiet night than any preceding one ſince 
the commencement of her illneſs: ſhe 
had ſlept ſerencly ; her countenance ap- 
peared more animated; and, as I ap- 
proached her bed, ſhe made ſigns that 
ſhe knew me. There was ſomething ſo 
compunctuous in her upraiſed eyes, ſo 
ſorrowful in her looks, that all my re- 
ſentment ceaſed, and I could have ſacri- 
8 | ficed 
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ficed my life at that moment to have 
accelerated her recovery. 

I had not long been in the room when 
Mrs. Blagden entered :—the glanced 
round her with a ſuſpicious curioſity, 
and, with a-petulant tone, demanded how 
long I had been there. 

Sir Sidney informed her, that I was 
that moment come to inquire how "E 
aunt had reſted. 


« How, indeed!” cried Mrs, Bag. 
den; nobody could reſt while cham- 
ber doors were banging to and fro all 
night. Some folks are mighty watch- 
ful, and mighty fond of meddling with 
other folks's buſineſs ;= but I hate in- 
quiſitive people, and am always glad 
when they are diſappointed,” . 

I made no anſwer ;—Sir Sidney ſhook 
his head ſorrowfully, and Mrs. Blagden 
continued. 

« wonder that the Doctor is not 
come. He will ſet all things to rights, 

| and 
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and Clear every body that is ſuſpect- 


ed— 
ec Suſpected! of what?“ ſaid I, ea- 


gerly. 

Mrs. Blagden reddened like ſcarlet : 

* Why,” replied ſhe, after ſome heſi- 
tation, © of not taking proper care of 
your aunt. Iam ſure I have watched her 
like a galley ſlave, ſo I have, and I get 
no thanks neither; and ſince ſome 

people thought it neceſſary to ſend for 
thoſe whom Lady Aubrey deſpiſes, let 
them ait upon her. I don't want to be 
troubleſome ; I can withdraw Whenever 
my company is irkſome. My nephew 
will take care that I am properly pro- 
vided for; and I ſhall turn my back up- 
on Glenowen, without ever wiſhing, to 
darken, its doors again while I am vin, 
God knows!“ 

60 Perhaps i it would have been forrug- 
ate for the inmates of this manſion, if you 
df never ſeen it,” ſaid I. | 

« don't 
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« J don't mind that,” replied Mrs. 
Blagden; “ I know you are all in 
league againſt me; but I'll be even with 
you—[T'll make your hearts ache yet, be- 
fore I have done with Glenowen, My 


nephew is Lord here; and you ſhall all 


turn out before I will bear ſuch uſage.” 

« For ſhame, for ſhame! hold other 
language,” cried Sir Sidney, 

« Then order Mr. Ainsforth to be 
gone,” ſaid the duenna; * be grateful 
for my hindneſs to you, and remember 
that you are in my power; I can render 
you odious to the whole world when- 
ever I chuſe to take the trouble. As 
for Mr. Ainsforth, I don't know what 
buſineſs he has here at all, or why he 
was ſent for. Lady Aubrey could not 
want any body's aſſiſtance while I was 
with her: for the whole univerſe can 
tell what a friend 7 have been to this 
family, and what a ſlave I have toiled 
like all my lifetime.” 
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I ſhall not intrude much longer,” 
ſaid I, with a heavy heart: Heaven 
knows that all places are alike to me; 
I do not wiſh to provoke your malice, 
or to interfere with Sir Sidney's happi- 
_ neſs. © Life is a voyage, in the pro- 
« greſs of which we are perpetually 
© changing our ſcenes“; and thoſe that! 
have witneſſed already have been ſo re- 
plete with ſorrows, that a deeper ſenſe of 
miſery r never can be felt, while the ſmall- 
eſt variation will not fail to diſpel the 
glooms which ſurround me. The dark- 
eſt, the moſt ſtormy night, muſt yield to 
the inevitable return of dawn. My 
mind has long been tempeſt-beaten by 
affliction.— The hour of tranquillity 
muſt come, either in the ſolitude of life, 
or the dark quiet of the grave.“ 

<« It muſt indeed, Walſingham!” cried 
Sir Sidney; © it ſhall come; and it will 


® Seneca. 


- depend 
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depend on yourſelf, how far your heart 
will be capable of roceweng YO 


as a welcome inmate.” 


« I cannot even hope for happineſs,” 


anſwered I, * An untroubled ſtate be- 
twixt apathy and reſignation may recon- 


cile me to a weary exiſtence ; but the 
fine ſenſations never will again be mine. 
The thin and periſhable texture of thoſe 


nerves, which form the ſource of ſenſi- 


bility, is broken by the preſſure of re- 
peated wrongs; my heart will neither 
expand with joy nor ſhrink at ſorrow=== 
it will become an inanimate fountain of 
mere vitality, from whence the flow-of 


circulation will paſs, as the ſtream wan- 
ders through the valley, unconſcious that 


it cheriſhes all it meets 1n its flow but 
never-ceatiag progreſs.” 


« Can the warmly beating heart ſa 


entirely change?” ſaid Iſabella. 
« Tt can,” anſwered I; © all the 
ſpells -which once held that heart in 
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bondage are now ſevered. I am at laſt 
a thinking being. The ſtormy paſſions 
have ſettled into the calm of returning 
reaſon—pride, inſulted pride, has pro- 
duced the important victory, and I am 
once more tranquil.” 

« Then ſtay, and ſuffer us to partake 
of your repoſe,” ſaid Sir Sidney. 

« Forgive me,” interrupted I; * but 
this is a ſcene of ſuch myſterious ſuſpi- 
cion, that I muſt depart.” 

« The ſooner the better,” cried 
Mrs. Blagden ; “ nobody wanted your 
company; the houſe is full enough, 
without interlopers. You bring nothing 
but trouble—and you will leave nothing 
behind you but joy for your abſence.” 

« I ſhall leave my friendſhip for Miſs 
Hanbury and Sir Sidney,” ſaid I; « my 
gratitude to Lady Aubrey for the ſhort 
period of kindneſs which cheriſhed my 
infancy. And you, madam,” addreſſing 
Mrs. Blagden, „you ſhall have that 

place 


— 


% ** 
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place in my memory to which your per- 
ſevering malice has entitled you.“ 
« Tou will not leave us, Walſing- 
ham?“ ſaid Iſabella—< you cannot.” 
« Pardon me, Miſs Hanbury, an- 
ſwered I ; „ but I muſt quit this ſcene 


of enchantment: I know its perils ; by 


long and painful experience I know 


them! Let me therefore embrace the' 


tranquil interval of reaſon, and fly from 
that magic which has too often faſcinated 
and beguiled me.” | 


ce With Reaſon for your monitor, 
there can be no danger,” ſaid Sir Sid- 


ney; © you muſt not think of aban- 
doning my mother in ſuch a ſituation.” 


« I muſt,” anſwered I, after a pave | 


of ſeveral moments. 

Lady Aubrey ſuddenly. e Fed her 
hand towards me, and catching my arm, 
feebly cried, Oh, Walfinghary'! do 
not, I conjure you do not leave me.— 


Stay, ſtay; for my poor Sidney's ſor- 
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rows will want the ſympathy of friend- 
ſhip.” | 
She heſitated—her hand trembled— 
her voice faultered—ſhe ſtruggled with 
the ſtrong emotions of her mind, and 
ſhe fo far overcame them, as to conti- 
nue her intreaties.— 

« You ſhall not go,” ſaid ſhe; © I. 
have a world of wonders to diſcloſe.— 
Heaven !—oh, Heaven forgive me.” 
Mrs. Blagden ſhook in every joint— 
% Lady Aubrey is delirious?” ſaid ſhe 
with a countenance of diſſembled ſor- 
row; „ ſhe knows not what ſhe fays. 
Lord have mercy upon us | this is diſ- 
mal work indeed! you had better leave 

her. L G 

My aunt ſtarted up in her bed: « Oh! 
not with Mrs. Blagden,” faid ſhe; * for 
pity's ſake do not leave me to her mer- 
ey. The hour of repentance is come; 
and my - is unutte rable. Calonel 


Aubrey 


She 
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She could not proceed. 

« What of him?” ſaid I, eagerly. 

She waved her hand—but her ſtrength 
was exhauſted, and ſhe had not power 

to ſpeak. Sir Sidney hid his face on his 
mother's pillow—Miſfs Hanbury burſt 
into tears, while Mrs. Blagden, with a 
ghaſtly ſmile, muttered revenge. The 
latter ſhortly after quitted the room 
My couſin, with Iſabella, promiſed to 
remain inceſſantly with Lady Aubrey, 
while I went to the parſonage in ſearch 
of Mr. Hanbury, with the hope that I 
ſhould be able to explain thoſe events 
which, during our ſeparation, had pre- 
judiced him againſt me. 

I was again obliged to traverſe the 
narrow path that wound along the ſide 
ol the acclivity from which I had been 
precipitated the preceding evening. — 
The marks which my feet had made on 
the rough ſlope were ſtill viſible, and I 
was at a Joſs to account for the ſingu- 

L 4 larity 
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larity of the adventure, The dreary 
ſcene loſt nothing of its impreſſive ſad- 
neſs by the return of day-light.—The 
cold dim ſky of a winter morning re- 
flected in the wide lake, half frozen 
over, and the leafleſs branches incruſt- 
ed with a white froſt, were ſtrikingly 
contraſted by the black vegetation 
which cloathed the adjacent mountains, 
ſtill more than half concealed by the 


thin blue vapours which floated round 


them. 
I topped to contemplate the ſcene. 
—Every ſource of painful, fond remem- 
brance ſtill preſented itſelf, though 
changed and robbed of all its original 
attractions. The parſonage was entirely 
covered with the ſtems of vines which in 
my youth I had planted. The church 
of Glenowen had been recently embel- 
liſhed, and its newly whitened walls 
added, I thought, a chilling coldneſs to 
the landſcape. Notwithſtanding the ſea- 
| 5 
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ſon, and the mournful .aſpe& of every 
ore me, I could not help feel- 
ing a fort of melancholy pleaſure, when 
I reflected that fate had once more per- 
mitted me to behold my native moun- 
tains, 31911 4 
The 3 which had paſſed 
ho morning at the manor-houſe now 
recurred- to my memory; and a wiſh 
ſaintly ſtole acroſs my mind that Sir 
Sidney and Iſabella might renew their 
invitation. The dreary ravages of win- 
ter, thought I, will paſs away, and reno- 
vated nature will again bloom, amidft her 
vaſt variety of ſplendours. The woods 
will bend beneath their weight of foliage 
the mountains glow with ſummer ra- 
diance the birds enliven the moſt ſe- 
queſtered ſhades with their wild melo- 
dies—and I ſhall not witneſs the beauties 
of my natiye ſolitude! I ſighed— 1 
will remain at Glenowen, ſaid T—ſor 
Ls Fancy 
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Fancy whiſpered that I had been making 
a Jong journey, during which I had en- 
countered many difficulties; that the 
buſy, the fatiguing changes of every lin · 
gering hour were paſt; and I returned 
to that peaceful aſylum, where toil and 
forrow were deſtined to repoſe in ſafety, 
My opinion of attraction, originating in 
inſtinct and cheriſhed by nature, is per- 
haps romantic; but it has ever been the 
pleaſure of my moſt melancholy mo- 
ments to look with Fancy's En eye 
towards 


MY NATIVE HOME, 


Ober breezy hill or woodland glade, 
At morning's dawn or clofing day, 
In ſummer's flaunting pomp array d, 
Or penfive moonlight's ſilver grey, 
The wretch in ſadneſs ſtill ſhall roam, 
Who wanders from his Native Home. 


While, 


- 


| Lull'd by the hum of wand'ring bee, 


or round the ſoci 
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While, at the foot of ſome old tree, 
As meditation ſoothes his mind, 


Or rippling ſtream, or whiſp'ring winds. 
His vagrant fancy ſtill ſhall roam, 
And lead him to his Native Home. 


Though Love a fragrant couch may weave, 
And Fortune heap the feſtive board, 

Still Mem'ry oft would turn to-grieve, 

And Reaſon ſcorn the ſplendid hoard z 
While he, beneath the provdeſt dome,. 
Would languiſh for his Native Home. 


To him the ruſhy roof is dear, 
And ſweetly calm the darkeſt glen ; 
While Pomp, and Pride, and Pow'r appear, 


At beſt, the glitt ring plagues of men; 


Unſought by thoſe that never roam 
Forgetful of their Native Home. 


Let me we ſummer ſhades ke, | 


and the Muſe ! 

winter fire, | 

The glow 0 temper d mirth diffuſe; 
Tho? winds may how! and waters foam, 
1 &ill mall bleſs my Native Home. 


6 And, 


With Meditation 
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And oh! when Youth's extatic hour, - 
And Paſſion's glowing noon are paſt ; 
Should age behold the tempeſt low'r, 
And Sorrow blow its keeneſt blaſt ; 
My ſhade, no longer doom'd to roam, 
Shall find the Ga avs a yzacervL Hows, 


— — 

CHAP, LXXXVII. 
Warn I entered the garden of the par- 
ſonage-houſe, I ſtopped to collect my 
ſhattered reſolution, and the firſt object 
that met my ſight was the bower which 
J had made for Iſabella: it was nearly 
deſtroyed by the wintry wind; the hoops 
which ſupported the leafy canopy in the 
ſeaſon of vegetation, were broken, and 
only held together by the interwoven 
twigs, which time had rendered. ſtrong 
and numberleſs. I was obliged to pals 


quite cloſe to this once dear retreat, 
and 


22 9 — . * 
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and my eyes involuntarily turned towards 
it: I beheld the rude bench where I had 


| beguiled many a ſtudious hour. It was 
notched and carved in various devices; 


among others, the name of Iſabella was 
diſtinguiſhable in every direction. T 
placed my hand before my eyes, pauſed 
a moment, and then, endeavouring to 
ſhake off the phantoms which memory 
was rapidly gathering round me, hur- 
ried towards the parſonage. 

I entered the little parlour 1 in which, 
lleeping on my bed of hay, Lady Au- 
brey firſt found me. * Pſhaw!“ cried 
I, with a mixture of i impatience and re- 
gret, © why will theſe things occur to 
my mind at ſuch a moment?“ Finding 
nobody in the lower rooms, I aſcended 


to my chamber. I contemplated every 


trifling object with an intereſt that 'made 
me ſhiver. The caſement, from which 
I had ſo often watched for Ifabella, had 
demanded ſeveral minutes of fixed at- 

tention, 
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tention, when a ſervant girl entered the 
room. At the fight of a ſtranger ſhe 
ſtarted, and her check grew red. I re- 
lieved her from the aſtoniſhment that was 
viſible in her countenance, by inquiring 
for Mr. Hanbury. 

He is con away,” cried the little 
mountaineer. He has tacken a long 
Journey, Cot pleſs him.“ 

A journey !—whither ?” aid I 
earneſtly. 

« To Priſtol, 1 anſwered ſhe, cur- 
teſying ; © to. perry his rich relation. 
The news camed this morning, and my 
maſter was ſorely grief d when he heard 
of it; for, Cot preſerye 8 he has a 


do him wrong will ſurely — to = tivil. * 
« hope that Mr. Randolph is not 
dead?” faid I, ſcarecly able to utter the 
words. 
« Troth, and that he is; as ted as a 


ſtone, poor coot man, He has left my 
maſter 
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maſter plenty of riches, and, Cot knows, 
he defarves it; for he has pin very fad 
and ſick of late, and, in coot troth, I 
was afeard he would die, and go to Cot 
a-mighty, pefore my Lady r was 
con to the tivil.” 

«© Mr. Randolph dead!“ faid I, un- 
able to ſtir from the ſpot pet war ar 
ftood. 

« And, I pray you, why are you'd 
grief d?“ cried the Welſh ſervant. 
1 No coot comes of ſorrow, when one 
can't mend it by criffin ?” 

« Oh God! when will my e 
ceaſe!” exclaimed I. When will thy 
chaſtening hand arreſt the ſcourge of 
juſtice, and conſign my aching boſom 
to the filence of the grave? 

I quitted the parſonage, and, with a 
mind labouring to reſiſt its new ſource 
of affliction, returned as fpecdily as 
poſſible to Glenowen. 


As 
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As ſoon as I entered the manor- y 
houſe, I haſtened to Lady Aubrey's d 
apartment; ſne was fleeping. I i 
beckoned Iſabella, and ſhe followed me c 
into the gallery. After ſome prepara- \ 
tory hints, 1 revealed the melancholy 

i 

1 


tidings ;—ſhe wept abundantly. '** For- 
give me, Walſingham,” ſaid ſhe, © if 
I ſhed tears at an event which renders 
you independent of all your enemies: 
- I know that Mr. Randolph's fortune 
will be divided between us. He was N 
rich, and 1 n that you. will. FH be 
1 | | 
1 recolleQed. 10 frond. of Mrs. Au- 
brey death; my brain ſeemed- to 
ſhrink with horror. Miſs Hanbury was 
yet a ſtranger. to the fate of Amelia, and 
I had not courage to reveal it. 
On my return to Lady Aubrey's 
room, I found Mrs. Blagden ſitting by 
her pillow. Her countenance. con- 
| vinced 


diſtreſs, and Iſabella's tears. You were 


in a mighty great hurry to take yourſelf 


off,” ſaid ſhe. © Had you treated me 


with a little more civility, I ſhould have 


given you a letter, which Mr. Hanbury 


ſent to the manor-houſe early in the 


morning. But ſome folks are ſo haughty, 


and hold their heads ſo high, that one is 


afraid to approach them,” 


« A letter!” ſaid I; © give it me 


quickly.“ 

« J hardly know what I have 450 
with it,” replied Mrs. Blagden, looking 
round the room. But it is of little 


conſequence; he has not left you a. 


ſhilling, I dare ſay. Your ſcandalous 


goings on have long ſince loſt you his 


regard, and now you muſt thank your- 

ſelf if you die a beggar.” 

She now produced the letter from her 
pocket: the ſeal had evidently been 

broken. It was from Mr, Hanbury, 

who 
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vinced me that ſhe knew the cauſe of my . 


if 


* 


_ — — —— — 


ſhe. 
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who had juſt heard of my arrival, in- 
forming me. of Mr. Randolph's death, 
and deſiring me to come to the parſonage 
without delay, as he was, in a few mi- 
nutes, going to ſet off for Briſtol.” 
„When did this letter arrive?” | 
ſaid I. 

4 Soon after day- break, 


replied 


Mrs. Blagden. But you was in ſuch 


a curſed ill humour, that I did not 


think of it till this moment. 


e And how did you know the nature 
of its contents? ſaid I. 

Mrs, Blagden's cheek became crim- 
fon, & Why, I gueſſed it,” replied 


Qn monſter !/—monſter of cunning 
and deceit!” exchimed I. 

She hurried out of the room with a 
determined ſneer, which left no doubt of 


ber treacherous conduct. Lady Aubrey 
was awakened by the violence with 


which the door was cloſed; and Sir 
Sidney 
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Sidney conjuring me not to, mention. 
Mr. Randolph's death, left it ſhould 
overpower his mother, I ſat myſelf 
down to brood in ſilence. Over: uin. 
ereaſed affliction. 

The day paſſed, and my aunt con- 
tinued dangerouſly ill; no news ar- 
rived, either of the phyſician or Edward 
Blagden. The fymptoms of malady 
increaſed” every hour, and every heart 
ached for the ſufferer, except the marble 
ſeat of malice and revenge, which was 
hidden in the breaft of the infernal 
Judith. As night approached, Sir Sid- 
ney became almoſt frantic, Lady Au- 
brey was ftill ſenſible; and, on Mrs, 
Blagden's quitting her chamber for. a 
ſew minutes, | ſhe called me to her bed» 
fide. „ Walſingham, ſaid ſhe, in a 
low and faultering voice, * perhaps, 
by the return of day, my wretched eyes 
will cloſe for ever. In a ſmall cloſet 
beyond the boudoir, adjoining my dreſſ- 
ing- 
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ing-room, you will find an ivory cabinet, 
Mrs. Blagden knows not of it, ſhe ſup- 
poſes the treaſure which it holds de- 
ſroyed :—it is your's when I am; gone, 
All I ſolicit is, that, while I am yet 
permitted to prolong my miſerable hour 
on this ſide the grave, you will forbear 
to examine its contents. Forgive me, 
Walſingham forgive the weak and 
erring mortal, who, while the pang of 
death clings round her tortured heart, 
cConfeſſes her own unworthineſs,” 
Sir Sidney fell upon his mother's bed, 
and wept like an infant, I had not power 
to make any anſwer, + Lady Aubrey 
preſſed my hand: Mrs. Blagden re- 
turned; and I, after diſpatching a ſe- 
cond meſſenger for a plfician, retired 
to my. ber. 


3 
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_ CHAP. LXXXVIIL 

Acaiw obliged to paſs a night of ſoli- 
tary watching, I arranged my fire, and 
threw myſelf on my bed to reſt my 
limbs, though my mind had little chance 
of repoſe. The loſs of Mr. Randolph 
afflicted me deeply; and I lamented it 
the more, when I reflected that the event 
of Mrs. Aubrey's death had occaſioned 
him to think, however juſtly, unfavour- 
ably of me. The approaching diſſolu- 
tion of Lady Aubrey did not fail to aug- 
ment the melancholy proſpects which 
crowded rapidly on my thoughts; while 
the myſtery, which ſeemed to involve 
every part of the family hiſtory, placed 
divination beyond the powers of reaſon. 
The houſe, as on the preceding night, 
was perfectly quiet ſoon after I entered 
my chamber. The weather was ſerene, 
and the awful ſtillneſs which ſeemed to 
F await 
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await the repoſe of nature, ſerved rather 
to increaſe than to divert the mind from 
gloomy meditation. 

Finding it was impoſſible to cloſe my 
eyes, while' my ſenſes were all awake to 
rumination, I quitted my poſition, and 
began to traverſe my chamber, as J 
had done during the preceding mid- 
night, The recollection of the ſcenery 
from my window induced me to open 
my ſhutter, and to indulge once more 
that ſoothing ſadneſs, which is afffiction's 
mildeſt remedy. The whole aſpect of 
the country was different from what ! 
bad laſt ſeen it. The moon ſhone 
brightly clear, and its beams were nearly 
vertical; the lake was rendered a ſolid 
body by a ſharp froſt, and the ſky pre- 
ſented one vaſt concave of deep grey, 
except where the moon ſpread a wide 

ring of light, to a conſiderable diftance 
from the luminous orb within its circle. 
A ſcene more ſolemnly tranquil never 
met the eye of contemplation: my 
; mind 
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mind was ſoothed more than depreſſed 


0 by the objects before me; and I ſat at 
the window near an hour, with my eyes 

7 fixed on the vaulted arch of boundleſs 

0 extent, where fancy might wander till 

i frenzy arreſted the career of ineffectual 

I thought. The night air chilled me, 

L and I returned to the fire-ſide, where 1 

7 wrote the following 

SONNE x. 

$ 'Tis N1caT's dull reign !—The filver-mantled queen 

f Sails on her ether throne through boundleſs air; 

| 


Her paly lamp, which trembles o'er the ſcene, 

Befits the ſullen ſadneſs of deſpair, 
The owl, her minſtrel, on the leafleſs ſpray 

Shrieks to the cutting blaſt ; while ſpectres roam, 
Loathing their ſilent graves, till morning's ray 

Warns the wan phantoms to their beamleſs home. 
Yon mountain's brow, like the gigantic woe 

Which ſhadows my lorn breaſt, with tow'ring ſhade 
Frowns on the deſolated vale below— 

Spreading impervious darkneſs o'er the glade: 


For theſe again returning Spring ſhall bloom, 

While Miſery's child ' ſhall prove Deſpair's eternal 
gloom, | a 

gs Again 
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Again I returned to the window, 
where I had taken my ſeat only a few 
minutes, when a knock rouſed me from 
my reverie of ſadneſs. I inſtantly 
darted towards the door, and haſtily 

opening it, found my old favourite, 

Andrew, waiting for admittance, With 
a melancholy countenance he approached 
me: I inquired what brought him thi- 
ther at ſo unſeaſonable an hour? — IIe 
cloſed the door, and advancing towards 
the fire, after a ſhort pauſe, replied— 
cc Gude troth, au is not weel, lad; 
the deevil's emps are broke loſe among 
the mountains, and the auld Blagden a: 
the hede o'em. Tis na my buſineſs to 
tack pairt we the wecked, an I come to 
warn ye, lad, of your danger.” 

% My danger!” repeated J. What 
do you mean ?—explain your words 
briefly, I conjure you.” 

« Why,” anſwered Andrew ; %c did 
ye na ken an auld. ruſty ſword that I 
left.at your door laſt night?“ 


> J have 


VC 
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«© T have it. For what reaſon did 
you leave it?” ſaid I, 

« Gude troth, an 1 * K wah 
you againſt your enemies,” replied 
Andrew; & and you have mickle want 
o'fic a weapon, while ye tak up your 
reeſidence in a hooſe of Lady Aubrey's. 
I ſhould be laith to ſcandaliae any 
honeſt perſon, lad; for the murrain 
tak the promoter of conteenſion.? 
_ « Well, be brief, good pes,” 


Interrupted I. 


&« Why, then, I'll e'en tel you au I 
ken o'th buſineſs,” ſaid he. The 
ſaucy loon, who has made himſelf laird - 
o'Glenowen, is na gane to fetch a 
doctor; for, if I be living, I ſaw the 
raegamuffin only yeſter-night, an J fol- 
lowed him to the wee tenement at the 
fare end o'th hamelet ' 

« Are you certain that your conjec- 
tures are well-founded ?” ſaid 4. 

VOL. IV; M « As 
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cc As certain as that I belang to the 
clan of the Mac-Gregors,” replied 
Andrew. © O the de'il tak the ill- 
ſpaken lout. I ken him weel when 1 
meet him; but he was mickle ſhy o'me, 
lad :—an I had him i'th Highlands, I'd 
ge him as gude a dreeſüng as ever braw 
Scot geed to an enemy.“ 

« At what hour did you ſee him! 7 
faid I. 
2 Jolt befare I brought the auld 
weapon for you to defeend yourſel, my 
bonie lad,” replied Andrew, 1 
watched him till a took ſhelter at the 

ſign o'th Welſh deer at the bottom 
o'th hamelet.“ LEY 

« At the goat?” 

« A, that's the hooſe ; an I'll wager 
my mull againſt a poond of lawful 
money, that, an you have a mind, you 
may unkennel the fox befare day-light. 
By my troth, an I ſhanna be backward 

. | | | in 
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in carrying a dirk in a gude cauſe. The 
Mac-Gregors be na given to cauld 
heartedneſs, when an honeſt lad has got 
into the claws o'th deevil.“ 

As he ſpoke we heard the creeking 
of ſhoes along the gallery. © Hearken!” 
cried Andrew; © did ye hear nathing ?” 

CJ did but it might have been 
the wind through this ſpacious — 
nd 1  * 

C Nae, twas na the vin; but 
'twas the witch that rides in't,” replied 
Andrew. © I ken the ſtep o'th ha- 
eard—faving your preſence—as well as 
ken the cloven foot of the auld one.” 

« Well, never fear,” ſaid I. 

« Fear !—Gad's blude! was there 
ever a Mac-Gregor that was given to 
fear? An you ken the battles o'Flouden 
and Dumblain, you'll find the whole 
clan as brave as lions, and as 
Hearken, did ye na hear ſomething ?” 

« Nothing, my good fellow,” ſaid I. 

5 An 
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An there was one of my anceſtors,” 
continued he, patting his leathern ſnuff- 
box, © that was found we fifty gude 
ſtabs through his bonnet, and as many 
in his heart; an a never quitted his 
clan for aw that, lad—till deeth put an 
end to his valour, and left nathing but 
his fame to prove his legeetimacy. 
Now, as for this auld dee vil Did you 
hear nathing in the gallery?“ 

&« I thought I heard footſteps,” ſaid 
I; * therefore be brief.“ 
« Gude troth, an I'll tell you au ! 
know when we meet again,” ſaid An- 
drew. © It winna be long, for I have 
mickle news to tell ye; an au aboot 
auld Meftreſs Blageden. I ſhould be 
faith to breed any ill blude i'th famely, 
till I have packed up my alls and, am 
jogging for the Highlands.” 
- At this moment my door was ſhook 
nearly off the hinges : Andrew turned 
pale.—I could not help ſmiling. 


« *Tis 
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« *Tis either a witch, or the deevil, 

or auld meſtreſs 

Again he was interrupted by a Joud 
blow on the wainſcot. 

« We'll talk o'this another time,” 
cried the honeſt Scot; „ maire hears 
than prudence ought to inform. - Down 
1th glen, near the wee gate which leads 
to the hamelet, PN! watch for you in 
aboot an hour. Do'na fail to come, 
an you wiſh to be _—_ en your 
enemy. 
Andrew nsch the e 


vnd, after peeping out to reconnoitre 


the enemy's poſt; ſtole on tip- toe up 
the ſtairs co his apartment, leaving me 
more bewildered than ever. 
Day. lighe ſoon appeared, and I haſt- 
ened to the place of appointment ; eager 
to know the meaning of old Andrew's 
caution, ſo frequently repeated. 1 
waited a conſiderable time, but no per- 
wo: came to ſatisfy my curioſity. I 
| M 3 ſtrolled 
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ſtrolled to and fro from the glen to the 
village, paſſing the little gate at every 
turn, and liſtening with eager inquie- 
tude. I had taken the ruſty ſword 
under my great coat, and the ſcene 
being ſolitary, I fell into profound me- 
ditation, almoſt forgetting the place, and 
the motive that led me to it. 

I had paſſed more than an hour at 
this lonely ſpot, when Andrew came 
running towards me. His countenance 
was expreſſive of ſtern indignation, and 
his manner more alert than I had ever 
before ſeen it. I haſtened to meet him; 
he was out of breath with the rage of 
his boſom, and the expedition of his 
feet. He entered the glen, and ſeating 
himſelf on the root of an old tree, 
began to unfold the trouble of his mind 
in all the bitterneſs of wounded pride, 
and all the ſcorn of dignified reſentment, 

I found that Mrs. Blagden had diſ- 
miſſed him from the ſervice of Lady 
Aubrey, 
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Aubrey, and that, with ſuch degrading 
epithets as the pride of a Mac-Gregor 
could not tamely endure. No reaſon 
was given for the ſudden reſentment of 
the tyrannical duenna, except that he 
was too apt to meddle with the private 


concerns of the family. 


Andrew's agitation and evident diſ- 
treſs affected my feelings. I conſidered 
myſelf in a great meaſure as acceſſary to 
his degradation; I attributed his being 
diſcharged from Lady Aubrey's ſervice 
to the viſit he had paid me on the pre- 
ceding night, and the converſation that 
had taken place reſpeting Edward 
Blagden; while my regret was only to 
be equalled by the high opinion I enter- 
tained of his honeſty. 

My ſorrow was infinite while I refle&- 
ed that another object had been deſtined 
to ſuffer for an attachment to me and to 
my fortune. The kind-hearffd Andrew 
wept tears of indignation; and while he 
M 4 execrated 


U 
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execrated the malice of his enemy, he 
rejoiced in having warned me to be 
guarded againſt mine. | 

u winna leave you, lad,” cried he. 
« I'll find a habitation at the hamelet, 
and watch ye weel, til the ſculking loon 
is brought to ſhame; and then I'll e'en 
jog bock to the Highlands. I canna 
"come to more diſgrace than to be cau'd 
a tractor—an auld, gude-for-nathing, 
pemping, begarly, oat - meal vagabond! 
The de' il tak the Jeezable an au the clan 
oem! I'd rather peck theeſtles au my 
days than wear the badge o' ſervitude we 
fic an auld Scareamouch.” 

« Be not too haſty, my good An- 
drew,” faid I; « Mrs. Blagden will 
not always be the tyrant of Glenowen. 
But where is the ſign of the Welſh 
© Deer,” which you mentioned as the 
place of . nephew's concealment?” 
Andre roſe abruptly from his ſeat, 

and bidding me follow, haſtened down 
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the village. When we came to à ſmall 
public-houſe, that had been opened 
ſince I had quitted Glenowen, I obſerved 
the Goat which was painted over the 
door, as an invitation to travellers. We 
entered and inquired after the landlord— 
he was not at home: I then demanded 
whether Mr. Blagden had been there 
during the laſt two days: I was inform- 
ed that he had called for a moment, but 
his horſe was kept in waiting, and he 
departed ſpeedily. 
For what did he call?” faid I. 
To bathe his arm, which wasſprain= 
ed, ſo'as to become intolerably pain- 
ful,“ replied the ſervant girl. . 
« Why did he not apply. for afſſt= 


ance at Glenowen?” faid I. 
« The young *ſquire ſaid that he * 


afraid of alarming my lady,“ anſwered 


the girl. 
« And how came he to Pprain his 


arm?” ſaid I, continuing the converſa- 
tion. 


1 5 « By 
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« By opening the pu- on horſe- 
back. 
Had he no ſervant with him?” 
| « No; quire always rides alone 
about the manor.” 
e When do you expect the 3 

to return?“ ſaid J. 

Not this fortnight.— He is gone to 
Hereford to buy cattle for 'Squire Blag- 


den.” 


„ Tour maſter's name?” 


% Davy Apprece, your honour.” | 
Finding no chance of obtaining 
any ſatisfactory information from the 
ſimple girl, I walked with Andrew as far 
as the parſonage, where I left him, and 
returned to the manor-houſe to inquire 
the cauſe of his * ſo ſuddenly diſ- 

earded. | 


* 
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CHAP. LXXXIX. 


I zounrd that during my abſence the 
phyſician had arrived. He was with 
Lady Aubrey when I entered her 
chamber, and, by his looks, I perceived 
that her ſituation was as dangerous as I 
had before thought it. After giving 
directions for the treatment of his 
patient, and diſpatching a ſervant with a 
pre ſcription, he quitted the room. Sir 
Sidney with myſelf followed him to the 
ſaloon. Iſabella, by a whiſper from me, 
continued with Lady Aubrey; Mrs. 
Blagden ſtood ſullenly diſſatisfied during 
the phyſician's viſit; and the ſcene of 
myſtery. ſeemed "ny to a ſpeedy 

elucidation. 
We entered the logs, and the door 
was cloſed. The. phyſician's features 
M 6 were 
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were ſettled by deep and fearful rumi- 
nation. He trembled to diſcloſe that 
which he dared not keep a ſecret; I con- 
ſtrued his towering brow and heſitating 
manner, while they unfolded a page of 
inſamy that made every nerve _ with 
anticipated horrors. 

I inquired whether Lady Abe was 
in any danger he ſhook his head 
« She may ſurvive it,” ſaid he with im- 
preſſive regret; ** but the chance ſcarce- 
ly amounts to probability; the ſymp- 

toms are of an alarming nature=their 
origin unqueſtionabhy —poiſon.“ 

Sir Sidney leaned upon my arm, and 
ſeemed to loſe the power of utterance 
his face was pale, and every limb ſhook 

convulſively: my ſituation was little bet- 
ter. The phyſician looked earneſtly at 
each by turns, and — Sir Sidney, 

continued -— 
« How ob $66 hit 'ptpoke it has 
been adminiſtered, Heaven only knows 
But 
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But I think it my duty to appriſe yow of 
Lady Aubrey's ftate, and of the means 
by which ſhe is reduced to ſuch immi- 
nent danger. The circumftance might 
have been accidental. Had the aid of 
medical {kill been procured at an earlier 
period, the fatal SE might have 
been prevent 
«© Were you not requeſted by Mr. 
Blagden to viſit Lady Aubrey?” ſaid I. 
« Never,” replied the phyſician. 
te Stay, I conjure you, ſtay with my 
mother,” cried Sir Sidney: *© This 
dreadful buſineſs mult be inveſtigated. — 
A parent's life, the reputation of inno- 
cence, and the puniſhment of guilt, are- 
objects of too much importance to let 
the energy of juſtice ſlacken in inquiry.” 
« God forbid that I ſhould charge 
any perſon with the crime of premedi- 
tated murder!” ſaid the phyſician. . 
Sir Sidney's agitation was ungovern- 
able—he conjured me to ſearch the 
| deep 
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deep and horrible attempt even to the 
moſt minute circumſtance. 

I did] do ſuſpe&,” ſaid he, © an 
infamous concerted plan to deſtroy my 
mother ; but the ſuſpicion was of ſuch 


a nature, that, circumſtanced as J am, it 


might have been . to the account 
of malice.“ 

I urged the * of keeping our 
awakened vigilance as ſecret as poſſible. 
By any ſudden ſhew of apprehenſion we 

ſhould have afforded the criminal time 
to eſcape, and the enormity of the deed 
would perhaps have attached itſelf to an 
innocent object. 

The phyſician remained with Lady 
Aubrey; Sir Sidney and Iſabella fat up 
in her chamber, and Mrs. Blagden kept 
cloſe in her own apartment. I walked 
up and down the long gallery during a 
great part of the night, muſing, and at 
the ſame time dreading to inquire when- 
ever the ſmalleſt noiſe was heard in the 
ee | houſe : 
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houſe: it was an epoch of | horrors: 
The filence of the hour—the idea that 
Lady Aubrey's ſituation was occaſioned 
by a domeſtic aſſaſſin, the worſt of mur- 
derers—the ſtory repeated by old An- 
drew—and the myſtery of Sir Sidney's 
birth—occupied my thoughts, and be- 
vildered them almoſt to madneſs. The 
crime of attempting Lady Aubrey's life 
ſeemed to reſt between Mrs. Blagden 
and her nephew, Edward; which to ac- 
cuſe, or whether to charge both with its 
enormity, puzzled and perplexed me. 
I reſolved, however, on the following 
day, to make ſome effort which ſhould _ 
either authorize my ſuſpicions, or exo= - 
nerate the objects of them. N 
While I was with flow and cautions 
ſteps traverſing the gallery, I heard at 
intervals deep and ſmothered groans, 
which, by their repetition, at length 
faſcinated my attention. I ſtopped at 
the door of Lady Aubrey's chamber, 
2 4 F and 
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and liſte ned all within was as ſtill as: 
death. T again walked to the farther 
end of the gallery, and again the mur- 
mur of ſtifled agony fixed me to the 
ſpot. I entered my chamber, and open- 
ing the window, liſtened ſeveral minutes; 
the only ſound that met my ear was the 
low whiſperings of the wind among the 
leafleſs branches of the adjacent wood. 
While J was contemplating the moon- 
. light ſolitude, I perceived . ſomething 
come forth from among the trees, and 
advance towards the manor-houſe. I 
drew back, ſtill keeping my eyes fixed 
on the perſon, though concealing myſelf 
from his obſervation. e paced to and 
fro: I could only indiſtinctly ſee his 
figure, n 

his age, dreſs, or features. 
Alfter obſerving him ſome time, I 
armed myſelf witch the ancient ſword 
which Andrew had left. at my chamber 
door, and en proceeding along 
the 
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the gallery, when I heard ſeveral words 
inarticulately uttered in a tone of agony. 
I ſtopped :—the ſound came from an 
apartment on the ſecond ſtory ; a pri- 
vate ſtair-caſe led to it, and with cau- 
tion I aſcended. I now heard footſteps 
very diſtin&tly, and the exclamation 

—* Oh God!” frequently and empha- 
tically repeated. Perceiving a light 
under the door, 1 ventured to try the 
lock, and it opened. The object who 
had excited my curioſity was Mrs. 
Blagden!—ſhe was pale, and her eyes 
appeared ſwoln with tears. She ſtarted 
at ſeeing me, and, for a moment, ſeemed 
bewildered with amazement; but the 
natural and prompt malevolence of her 
beart quickly ſuggeſted the means of 
revenge. She ſeized me by the collar, 
and began to ſhriek, while ſhe voci- 
ferated, Murder!“ till the whole 
manſion echoed with the found. The 


chamber was, in a few minutes, a ſcene 
of: 
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of univerſal conſternation. Mrs. Blag- 

den held me firmly, and I was too much 
| aſtoniſhed to think of eſcaping. She 
proteſted, with the moſt awful and 
folemn oaths, that I had concealed 
myſelf in her chamber to deſtroy her; 
and the ſword, which was found upon 
me, ſeemed to corroborate her aſleve- 
rations. . 

Sir Sidney was overwhelmed with 
horror: Iſabella wept, and lamented my 

raſh conduct. The domeſtics united in 
| execrating the enormity of the attempt, 
and Mrs. Blagden perſiſted in the accu- 
ſation. “ Fly!” exclaimed ſhe; * oh 
fly, and procure ſome means to puniſh 
the villain !—the aſfafſin !—the vile 
wretch !--who has long ſought. my life, 
and whoſe crimes deſerve the _— of 
his Maker.“ | 

I was almoſt petrified with hob ge — 
I could only articulate — This ſword 
was given to me by honeſt old Andrew; 
| : it 


„ OY” I 


We! | | 
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it was merely meant for my c own de- 


fence.“ 
_ « Againſt whom ? = was the unani- 


mous queſtion. 


c J know not,” ſaid J. „ Send for 
Andrew, and let his evidence acquit 
me of the nne . allcoged 
againſt me.” 

This aſſertion, inſtead of afncag 
my hearers in my favour, ſeemed a 
ſtrong confirmation of guilt. Andrew 
had been diſmiſſed from Lady Aubrey's 
ſervice by Mrs. Blagden, and my bring- 
ing him as an evidence in my favour, 
conveyed an idea that he was an ac- 
complice in the plan to deſtroy his 
enemy. Mrs. Blagden knew that a 
dark' cloud of ſuſpicion hung over her, 
and that the more ſhe endeavoured to 


blacken my name with ſuppoſed crimi- | 


nality, the leſs my evidence againſt her 
would be credited in an hour of 1 in- 


ds? 4nd 


A meſ⸗ 


which Andrew had related. 
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A. meſſenger was diſpatched to find 
old Andrew. I was now left alone with 
Sir Sidney and Iſabella; their grief was 


' ſcarcely utterable. They conjured me 


to make my eſcape, and not to brave 
the vindictive ſpirit which I had rouſed 


to vengeance againft me. I proteſted 


my mnocence; informed them how 
with all the particular — 
Walſingham !”” exclaimed Sir 3 
c J wiſh to believe that you are inno- 
cent -I think you are; but the enemy 
you have to encounter is powerfully 
malevolent :—-appearances are ſtrongly 
againſt you, and, if you remain here, 


the conſequences may prove fatal.” 
If I depart, it. will ſeem a con- 
firmation of my ſuppoſed guilt,” ſaid I. 
Events may place Mrs. Blagden in 
a point of view that will, perhaps, ac- - 
quit you,” cried Iſabella. 


« Then: 
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er Then I muſt await that period,” ſaid 
I firmly: I have too long been the 
victim of appearances; it is time that 
the ſombre ſhadow ſhould be difſolved 
by the / penetrating rays of truth; life 
has been a weary journey, and the ſooner 
itis over the better. Send foran officer 
of juſtice -I demand a fair inveſtigation 
of my conduct; I alſo inſiſt that Mrs. 
Blagden be detained on ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing poiſoned Lady Aubrey.” | 

Sir Sidney ſtarted, and trembled con- 
vulſively.— “ Almighty God!” ex- 
claimed he, claſping his hands and raiſ- 
ing his eyes towards nen „ What 
a moment is this!?! 
I now rung the bell Sir Sidney cloſed 

the door and locked it. 4 

160 Walſingham, yet ſtay an inſtant,” 
ſaid he: do not irritate the ſerpent 
whoſe ſting will either annihilate my mo- 
ther, or ſeparate me from her in ſo peril- 
dus a 3 for my ſake be patient; 


you 
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you know not the danger of provoking 
Mrs. Blagden. My dear but miſguided 
parent may yet recover; ſhe may live 


to render juſtice, to know the malice of 


her tyrant, and to-repent of that fatal 
confidence which has produced theſe 
dreadful conſequences. Would you, if 
it is Lady Aubrey's deſtiny to periſh, 
embitter her laſt moments by the con- 
viction that I am a vile, forſworn, de- 
ceitful monſter?” 

There was ſomething ſo painfully 
energetic in Sir Sidney's voice and man- 
ner, that I was unable to anſwer him. 

. « Follow your couſin's counſel, I 
conjure you,” ſaid Ifabella; „hat- 
ever you may ſuſpe&t Mrs. Blagden as 
capable of committing, I do not think 


that ſhe is guilty reſpecting Lady Au- 


brey. The abſence of her nephew 


leaves but too dark an evidence of his 
x criminal intentions,” _ 


A con- 
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A confuſed noiſe interrupted the con- 
verſation ; it ſeemed to iſſue from the 
wood near the manor-houſe. I ap- 
proached the window, and perceived a 
large throng haſtening through the park 
towards the portico. Sir Sidney ruſhed 


out of the chamber, and Iſabella fell 


ſenſeleſs on the ground before me. 


I ſoon diſcovered that the crowd, f 


amounting to more than ſixty perſons, 
was compoſed of the peaſantry in the 
neighbourhood of Glenowen. Mrs. 
Blagden had diſpatched ſeveral do- 
meſtics, in all directions, to alarm the 
country; and to report that I had at- 
tempted her life, and poiſoned Lady 
Aubrey. The indignation of the ruſtics 
was fermented almoſt to frenzy ;—they 
demanded the . horrible delinquent, and 
menaced annihilation in ways as num- 
berleſs as they ſuppoſed the crimes of 
the object which excited their revenge- 
ful 8 | 
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. 
Sir Sidney expoſtulated with the en- 
raged multitude from the ſteps of the 
portico. Their clamorous demands 
reached my aunt's chamber, and over- 
whelmed with terror, ſhe fainted. Mrs. 


BZBlagden availed herſelf of this event; 


and, from the window, declared that 
Lady Aubrey was expiring. Sir Sidney 
was inſtantly overpowered ; the people 


| ments, ſeveral of the moſt determined 
entered Lady Aubrey's chamber. Her 
death; like countenance, the ſhrieks and 

lamentations of Mrs. Blagden, Ifabella's 
trembling form at the ſame moment 
feebly advancing along the gallery, and 
my horror-ſtricken features, ſeemed the 
incontrovertible evidences of a- crime, 
at which my ſoul ſhuddered, while my 


tongue loſt the power of pleading its 


innocence, I was inſtantly ſeized, my 
arms bound with cords, and, amidſt the 
_ curſes of the credulous ruſtics, con- 


7 duſted 


ruſhed into the hall, and, in a few mo- 
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docted to the village till a chaiſe could 
be 'procured for m bree. to 
Abergavenn ß. 
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nad made a bed for old Andrew, 


and he paſſed the night conſiderably 
ſoothed by the good humour and hu- 
manity of his evening aſſociate, The 
meſſenger which' I had ſent, ſoon re- 
turned with my truſty friend, who 
fully confirmed all that I faid in my 
defence'r the ſword, and the 
conduct of Edward Blagden. My vin- 
dictive © #ccofer, | notwithſtanding, de- 
manded juſtice, and the incenſed throng 
ſtill ſeemed ſceptical as to the defence 


which I made, and which Andrew vehe- 
mently corroborated. All would not 
vor. tv, N do: ꝗ—y——— 
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do: the multitude inſiſted on; my de- 
parture, and every expoſtulation having 
failed to convince them, I at length con- 
ſented to their wiſnes. 

During our journey towards Aber- 
gavenny, the concourſe of people aug- 
mented every mile, and, by the time 
that we appeared before the juſtice of 

the peace, ſome hundreds of perſons 
were collected to witneſs the important 
examination. Upon a ſtrict inquiry it 
was diſcovered, that there was not ſuffi- 
cient ground for AY „commitment to 
the county gaol; th e mere aſſertion af 
Mrs. Blagden could not. criminate., me, 
and the fate of Lady Aubrey being yet 
undecided, I was Pexmitted to. return 


to Glenowen, after Andrew had made 


_ oath that her dangerous Imptoms 
commenced previous, to my, arrival... 
The tide of reſentment gg. turned 

- againſt Mrs, Blagden,and her nephew. 
Every tongue was clamprouſly loud in 
DG ok 
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menaces, and every: mind impreſſed 
with ſorrow for the injuſtice of my-ac- 
cuſation. Old Andrew, notwithſtand- 
ing the affronts offered to the dignity of 
his family, reſolved on returning with 
me to Glenowen; on braving the wordy 
ſtorm of his furious antagoniſt, and on 
aſſiſting me in bringing to juſtice the 


aſſaſſins of Lady Aubrey. We travelled 


with all poſſible expedition. On our ar- 


rival at the manor-houſe, we were met 


by Sir Sidney and Iſabella; the former 


embraced me with the ardour af a friend, 


and the latter wept tears of joy, that 
recompenſed me for all my ſufferings. 
The phyſician was ſtill with Lady Au- 


brey; ſhe was conſiderably better. The 


event which had happened to me had 
been concealed from her knowledge, 


and dls Blagden had never quired ber 


own apartment during my abſence. 


I again had a private interview with 


Sir Suey and Ifabella; I conjured 
; N 2 4 them 
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them to take ſuch ſteps as ſhould bring 
thoſe monſters to puniſhment who had 
attempted the deſtruction of Lady Au- 
brey. Still my coufin ſhuddered at the 
idea :—his agitation was terrible, He 
uttered every epithet in abhorrence of 
the vile perpetrators of an act fo atro- 
cious, and yet he had not reſolution to 
- inveſtigate the myſtery. His manner 
feemed to convey an embarraſſment 
wholly abſtracted from the preſent 
ſource of inquietude, and the dread of 
injuring Lady Aubrey predominated 
over that juſtice which was due to the 
ene mies who had ſought to deſtroy her. 
I coutd not form the flighteſt conjecture 
of my couſin's extraordinary motive: 
every word which I uttered, to enforce 
conviction of what I thought his duty 
towards a ſuffering parent, only aug- 


mented his perturbation. His grief 
ſeemed undiſſembled; his abhorrence 
of the deed, ſuch as evinced the-genuine 

humanity 
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humanity and filial affection of his heart. 
But there was yet a ſtronger, darker ſpell, 
which chained his tongue in ſilence, and 
which baffled the efforts of conjecture, 
while they palſied the hand of juſtice. 

My honeſt friend Andrew remained 
at the parſonage. I was reſolved to 
await the fate of Lady Aubrey; to in- 
veſtigate the cauſe of her illneſs, and 
then to quit Glenowen, however: pain- 
ful ſuch a ſtep might be to the feelings 
of my heart, for ever. Another night 
paſſed, and no ray of light yet elu- 
cidated the myſtery. On the following 
day, Sir Sidney was unable to quit his 


chamber; the fatigue of watching, and 


the perpetual anxiety of his mind, pro- 


duced a fever, and the phyſician began 


to apprehend the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. Orders were given that no 


perſon ſhould fee him except Lady 


Aubrey; and the manor-houſe was more 
completely a ſcene of forrow than ever. 
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My mind, with a painful accuracy, 
revolved over all the ſcenes of paſt in- 
quietude in which Sir Sidney had 
been the main ſpring of action. I 
recollected the wild, yet noble eccen- 
tricities of his youth his liberal con- 
duct towards Colonel Aubrey his kind, 
his unaltered friendſhip for me and his 
filial virtues, which prompted a mild 
and graceful for bearance under the 
rigours of maternal ſeverity. Now that 
he was in danger of periſhing, the 
victim of duty and ſenſibility, I beheld, 
with an unprejudiced eye, his many and 
diſtinguiſhed perfections; all the jea- 
louſy of my heart reſpecting Miſs Han- 
bury had been effaced, as its aching 
fibres reſiſted and ſubdued the enthu- 
ſiaſm of affection. Friendſhip began to 
build a pure and ſacred baſis on the 
wrecks of a miſtaken paſſion, while the 
delirium. of the ſenſes was lulled by the 
ſoothing return of reaſon, 


Lady 
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"Lady Atbrey: recovered hourly, while 
Sir Sidney's fever increaſed till the moſt 
ſeridus 4pprehenſions filled every boſom 
except that of Mrs. Blagden. The ſame 
torpid-indifference, the ſame' hardened 
inhumniry—the horrible characteriſtics 
of à "ſordid; batbarous mind—were 
bvinced, as during the recent peril to 
which Lady Aubrey had been expoſed, 
for motives which yet remained ſecret 
and undefinable. 1 paſſed my nights in 
the moſt painful inquietude. My aunt, 
who had recovered ſufficient ſtrength to 
+ ſit up in Sir Sidney's chamber during the 
day, was in a ſtate of mind bordering 
on deſpair, Mrs. Blagden, in the rau - 
line of her occupations, frequently met 
me ; but a ſneer of hatred, or a malig- 
nant glance, was the only notice ſhe 
beſtowed ; while I, with calm and well- 
founded Cont t Reis ſhrunk at the 
one, nor paid attention to the other. 

13 Adjoining 
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_ Adjoining to Sir Sidney's chamber 
had poſitively commanded that no per- 
ſon except Lady Aubrey ſhould. be 
admitted to his patient during the criſis 
of a fever which hourly augmented, and 
which. preſented; ſymptoms of the moſt 
dreadful nature. In. this Soudoir I had 
two nights, watching with tremb- 
lng apprehenſions, and dreading every 
moment to hear the laſt ſigh of the 
generous and. noble Sidney. Mrs. 
Blagden would frequently, enter for a 
moment, and, as fuddenly.,depart ; al- 


ways beſtowing ſame horrid execration 
on my devoted head, and menacing | 
vengeance on all thoſe whom ſhe termed 


herenemies, Lady Aubrey never quitted 
the chamber of Sir Sidney, night nor 
day. A. fofa was placed near his bed, 
and her attentions, mingled with ago- 
nizing ſorrow, were unremitting. 


On 
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On the third day of my couſin's ill- 
neſs, I received a meſſage from old 
Andrew, requeſting that I would with- 
out delay repair to the parſonage. I 
obeyed the ſummons, and, at the cloſe 
of evening, met-him' haſtening through 
the churchyard ta bring me a letter, 
which had been ſent by expreſs from 
Mr. Hanbury. We returned to the 
parſonage, and, with a trembling: hand, 
I broke the ſeal. Andrew would have 
prevented my reading'the contents, and 
entreated that I would ſuffer my ſpirits 
to become more tranquil before I ven- 


tured to encounter a new trial. I cloſed 


the letter—pauſed-a few moments—an- 
ticipated a confirmation of the fatal in- 
telligence which had been communicated 
by the Weleh girl and concluded: that 


Mr. Randolph's juſt reſentment had . 
wholly precluded me from any ear | 


wiſh in his laſt moments, 
* 5 | Andrew 
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Andrew perceived the perturbation 
of my mind, and, ſnatching the letter 


from my hand, exclaimed—* By my 


ſol, but you are as teemed as a woman. 
Ge me the paper, lad, and I'll tell ye 
au it contains; for I ſhould be laith to 
ſee ye mak a loon 0'yourſe], and forget 


the deegnity of manhood by whempering 


like a baby. The de'il a bit are you 


| worthy to be the friend of a Mac- 


Gregor, if you canna bear the brunt 


4 


o'misfortune, as well as the ſunſhine of 
profpeerity. Wha can pretend to be 
faint-hearted, when: they ſee the honour 
o'my famely blurred by the habit of a 
farving loon? In gude troth, I am the 


firſt of my clan that ever diſgraced his 
blude by wearing a levery.“ | 
As he pronounced theſe words he 


ſhed tears, which, in ſpite of all his 
efforts to ſuppreſs them, gave a con- 
tradition to his words, while they 
evinced the gentleneſs of his nature. 
After 
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| After ſeveral” minutes paſt in ſerious 
and painful reflection, again I ventured 
to open Mr. Hanbury's letter. Tt was 
haſtily written, and contained only a few 
lines; ſtating; that, in conſequence of 
Colonel Aubrey's earneſt ſolicitations, 
Mr. Randolph, in his "laſt moments, 


had*forbore to alter his will, by which 
he Had bequeathed the whole of his 


property, amounting to forty thouſand = 


pounds, 4 co be equally divided be- 
tween I ſaballa Hanbury and Walſingham 
Ainsforth. ns 1909 

The letter dropped from my hand ; — 
I had not power to ſpeak. Such unex- 
ampled generoſity to one whoſe conduct 
had forfeited. every claim to his eſteem, 
made a deeper imprefſion on my mind 
than any act of perſecution could have 
done. Indeed, Roſanna, ſo ſenſible was 
I of my own unborthineſs that I almoſt 
wiſhed his rigour lad been equal to my, 
rafhieſs; for the ſpring of eocnpunction 
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never fails to flow when the ſource is 
touched by the power of- generoſity. 

Andrew, after an effort which I could 
ſcarcely ſummon reſolution. to make, 
heard me read Mr. Hanbury's letter. 
When I came to that part which in- 
formed me of the laſt liberal action of a 
life which had uniformly done honour 
to humanity, the venerable ſervant burſt 
into tears: I could not proceed. 
- « Take the letter and finiſh it thyſelf, 
my good Andrew,” faid I; © and when 
thou haſt given vent to the ſympathy 
of thy feeling heart, follow. me to the 
manor-houſe. I will make thy peace 
with Lady Aubrey, and time will 
awaken thy enemy to compunCtion for 
the injuſtice of her conduct.“ 

I haſtened home, little exhilarated 
by the acquiſition which my fortune 
had experienced, though. deeply de- 
preſſed by the anguiſh which I felt for 
the loſs of ſuch a patron as Mr. Ran- 

| dolph. 
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dolph. As I approached the manor- 
houſe, I perceived a carriage waiting at 


the portico, with a eourier and two ſer- 


vants on horſebacx. On a cloſer view, 
I found that they wore the livery of 
Lord Kencarth. I haſtened to meet 
my pupil, and flying acroſs the hall, 
ruſhed into the faloon, where. I found 
his lordſhip in converſation with Mrs, 
Blagden. 


« Daſh: me, my hearty, ha here 1 


am again,” exclaimed his lordſhip. 
« Fine news !—I'm diſhed—done up. 
The ſharps have queered me; and, 
quiz my nobility, but Topas 1s a deep 
one. Would you believe it, tutor ?— 
they have taken poſſeſſion of Hanover- 


ſquare ; and, daſh my ſconce, if all is 


not gone to the hammer.“ 
I can believe that nad 
will follow the confidence which you 


gabond,” ſaid I, © But remember that 
NT I bid 
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I bid you beware; T cautioned 1 not 
to truſt him.“ 

* Diſh my wig, but lehr are at leaſt 
a dozen putting in their claims for a 
ſhare of the booty,“ replied his lordſhip. 
c There's Pannel the coachmaker, 
though my kencarth has only been 
finiſhed three 'days;—and I received a 
tetter juſt as I was quitting Bath from 
the old Duke, demanding payment of 
his ten thonſand' guineas, with a neat 
poſtſcript to the ſame tune from my 
worthy friend the obliging Pimpernel. 
So you ſee, my dainty; I have nothing to 
do but to marry a golden dolly, or give 
my creditors ae go-by, with a brace of 
barking irons. Now as you are my tu- 
tor,'my deep 5 one, and I am your pupil, 
queer my caxon if you ſhallinot decide 
the buſineſs: bullets or a wife 3— tis all 
onelto me only I ſhould like to fol- 
low a wiſer head than N ovh, and <6 
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e T truſt that there will be no neceſſity 
for either,” ſaid I. © The remedies 
are equally deſperate; and, in either 
caſe, require ſome conſideration. Shall 
I inſtantly ſet out for London, and en- 
deavour to arrange matters ſo as to pa- 
cify your creditors ?” _ 

« Quiz my nobility, but Topas nicked 
the family plate, and has lumped it by 
this time, with my pink diamond into the 
bargain : fold the whole kit for ſix hun- 
dred, queer my ſconce, and left me not 
a diſh large enough to hold a deviled 
drumſticx. Then as for Pannel, he has 
nabbed my kencarth, my highflyer, my 
tandem, and old Alltrap's landau into 
the bargain. There's your deep one | 
What ſay you now, tutor?“ 

I ſhook my head and was ſilent. 

„ This isn't the whole, my hearty, 2 

continued his lordſhip:—“ They were 
all ſported at Tatterſall's, along with my 


hunters, racers, roadſters, and my bit of 
blood 
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blood that uſed to walk me about the 
ſtreets: in the morning. Diſh my wig, 
but all this didn't vex me. There's 
worſe yet to come, tutor, queer my no- 
bility.“ 
Indeed!“ ſaid I. 

cc My beſt polygraph is dead] dead 
as a nail, daſh; my*jaſey ! died laſt Sun- 
day. News arrived from Bath that I 
was down of a- fever with little hopes 
. of getting about again. Queer my ſeonce, 
if my polygraph didn't get drunk five 
nights following, till his pulſe was up to 
a phyſician's. Quiz me, but old ſtiff- wig 
came a day after the fair; poor graphy 
was taken in, kept his bed three days, 
and hopped the twig on the fourth, queer 
my nobility! But this is not all, my 
deep one. Daſh me, I was obliged to 
bury my ghoſt, leſt he ſhould continue 
to frighten the Dowagers, and ſet me 
down as a Grad letter on the liſt of 
knowing ones.“ 

K. « Had 
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« Had he no relations to perform 
that laſt act of kindneſs?” faid I. 

« Perhaps he had,” replied Lord 
Kencarth ; but they wou'dn't have 
known him if they had ſeen him. He 
had been the polygraph of three different 
deep ones. Firſt he was the walking 
ſhadow: of an unpopular character; and 
perſonified his prototype, diſh my jaſey, 
to a miracle. But in his perambula- 
tions, his ears were ſo often affronted by 
farcaftic remarks, knowing obſervations, 
ſharp hits, and queer truiſms, that, quiz 
my nobility, but he ſhifred his ſhape, 
and, like a true grub, approached one 
degree nearer to inſignificance. He 
next became the phantom of a noble 
Viſcount; but it would not do; three 
ſetes and a court equipage diſhed his 
fortune, to the laſt guinea; while all the 
world laughed at him, and nobody re- 
ſpeed either his taſte or his prodigality. 
Men ſcouted him, women quizzed him, 

tradeſmen 
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tradeſmen dunned him; and, ſtrange to 
tell, even his — r of his 
folly. N 4 

Ke Well, ” faid . agbing, for my heart 
was heavily laden with ſorrow, though 
my ear liſtened to my pupil's inceſſant 
volubility; * well, let us leave ſuch in- 
ſects to the inevitable ſtorms of fate, and 
think on ſubjects of more conſequence. 
] have juſt heard of a dear friend's 
death, and my regret is infinite. 

.« I'm ſorry for it,“ „ his 
lordſhip haſtily; „ but you ſhall hear 


what happened to' my poor polygraph.” 
Mr. Randolph was the worthieſt of 


men!” ſaid I. 2 a 
=. Very likely,” cried. my. e 
cc but, queer my nobility, will you 
liſten? ? 1 have a treaſure in ſtore for you, 
my hearty; , daſh my jaſey if I am not 
your, beſt friend after all. Tou little 
think what, a deep game I have played 
to Anke. your fortune. . 


4 My 
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My fortune! I do not comprehend | 
you,” ſaid I; “ pray explain yourſelf,” . 
„ When I have done my Roy” an- 
ſwered Lord Kencarth. 
. I nodded aſſent. Well, go on,” 
faid I, knowing that it was impoſſible to 


put him out of his way. 


He continued. ' : 
« The third perſon lun poor Pro- 


teus undertook to perſonify, was a young 


Baronet. With a month's ſtarvation, a 
crop, and four flannel waiſtcoats, he con- 
trived to paſs current among Jews, 
jockies, low women of all characters, 
and high women of no character at all; 
till having outrun the conſtable, and not 
knowing a flat that would give him tick 
for a ſhiner, diſh my ſconce but he was 
nabbed ſix times in one week did the 
deep ones with Jew-bail, till they were 
up to the trick: ſo, not having either 
the fortune or the honeſty of his proto- 

1 
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type, he dabbled in trade, popped into 
the Gazette, and three months after 
ſtarted again with a new face, as my re- 
preſentative.“ 
The lofs of ſuch an appendage to 
faſhionable notoriety. muſt be terrible 
indeed,” faid I. 

« Diſh my jaſey, but it is unlucky juſt 
at this moment,” cried my pupil; © for 
as he ſhared.the glory of the day, queer 


me, but he ſhould have lived to partake 


of the diſgrace, But this is not all, 
tutor ; I have met with another misfor- 
tune almoſt as ſevere as the death of 
poor graphy | Lady Alltrap is off! 
—off with old Heartwing, quiz my 
ſconce She found that the fharps 
would diſh me, and levanted without 
even bidding me farewell. Sothat now 
I have loſt my reputation, been cheated 
out of my fortune, my polygraph dead, 
and my old girl deſerted me, quiz my 

diſcretion, 
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diſcretion, but I have nothing left to 
conſole me except my bull-dog and my 
tutor. So if you have a mind to marry, 
and travel, the Dowager has promiſed 
me five thouſand to pay expences. I 
have found you a wife; —my eſtate is 
out at nurſe ;—and I'm your neat pupil 
all the world over, queer my caxon.“ 

« I will with pleaſure attend you on 
your travels, ſaid J. The change 
of ſcenes will perhaps ſolace my mind, 
and ſtrengthen your experience. But 
as to the wife, - you muſt ken me; 
Lam in no haſte to marry.“ 

« O! but by all that is quizzical 
you muſt, tutor; I have made the bar- 
gain,” ſaid his lordſhip ;-* a nice girl, 
with thirty thouſand pounds, and as 
thorough-bred a neat thing as ever ran 
over the courſe of notoriety: —diſh my 
Jaſey but you muſt have her: I promiſed 
her that 1 A 
and you cannot be off,” 


I uuſt 
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<< ]' truſt that you are not ſerious !” 
faid I, for in my preſent ſtate of mind 
it is impoſſible to think of marrying.” 
I - had: ſcarcely uttered theſe words, 
when Miſs Hanbury entered the ſaloon, 
leading by the hand the lovely, bluſhing, 
trembling Lady Arabella! I ſtarted as 
though I had ſeen a ſpectre, while Lord 
Kencarth, giving me a ſharp rap on the 
ſhoulders, exclaimed, & What think you 
now, my hearty ?—Here ſhe is, ready 
to leap into your arms: we have given 
Ducheſs the go-by, travelled poſt from 


Bath, and nothing is wanting now but a 


- parſon, daſh my modeſty.” “ 
- Lady Arabella would have quitted 

the ſaloon, but my pupil detained her : 
I had not power to utter a ſyllable, and 
the ſcene was perfectly ludicrous, After 
ſome moments, I ſummoned recollection 

ſufficient to pity the diſtreſs which I had 
evidently occaſioned in Lady Arabella's 
mind by my cold reception of her ; and 
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placing my confuſion to the account of 
ſorrow, I made ſome awk ward bows,— 
ſtammered out a few incoherent words, 
—cxprellcd my gratitude, while I la- 
mented her kindneſs, and took the firſt 
opportunity to quit the ſaloon; leaving 
the aſtoniſhed trio to form their con- 
jectures reſpecting . a e 
conduct: 156187 

I haſtened to my Ke = half 
bemildered with the perplexities of my 
ſituation, began to ruminate on a variety 
of plans, without reſolution to fix my 
mind on any. I could not condemn 
the zeal of my pupil, though it had in- 
volved me in ſuch a dilemma; I con- 
ſidered my conduct towards Lady Ara- 
bella as ſcarcely pardonable; for I now 
found: by experience that I had played 
round a flame, which, thaugli it could 
not warm my heart, had not only miſledi 
my judgment, but endangered my inte- 
* Another circumſtance roſe up in 
udo weighty 
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weighty proof againſt me. When 1 
trifled away my hours of gallantry with 
Lady Arabella, I was piqued at Miſs 
Hanbury's negle&,—and/I'was a beggar. 
Honour whiſpered to my mind, that 
though I could ſhake off the ſpells which 
her beauty, for a time, wound about my 
heart, the diſplay of that indifference 
which ſucceeded my caprice, would, by 
the world, be miſconſtrued ; and cenſure 
vould not fail to place the ſudden change 
to my increaſe of fortune, rather than to 
the decreaſe of my paſſion for Lady Ara- 
bella. Thus, in danger of being accounted 
ſordid, in affliction for the loſs of my 
dear friend, my curiofity awakened re- 
ſpecting the myſtery of Sir Sidney's 
birth; and with ſomething like a tender 
intereſt till ſtruggling in my: boſom for 
Iabella;. I yras by the imprudence of 
profeſſions,” made in the language of 
common- place gallantry, and by the 
ee zeal of a thoughtleſs friend, 
ö obliged 
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obliged to marry a woman, whoſe perſan 
I did not care for, and whoſe mind I 
ſcarcely knew, But I had. gone too far 
to effect an honourable retreat, and was 
therefore obliged to ſurrender”; every 
hope, every proſpect of future  happt- 


neſs. Yet even under the cloud of de- 
. ſpondency, reflection pauſed; to pity the 


wretched, imitators. of Proteus, whom 
my pupil had deſcribed: thoſe miſtaken 
trifling mortals, who, to gratify the falle, 
ambition of a moment, enſure eternal, 
diſgrace, while they make it the labour 
of their lives to copy thoſe follies, of; 
which the dulleſt among them would, 
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Tux dilemma in which I had now in- 
volved myſclf ſeemed to promiſe either 


indelible diſgrace or perpetual penance. 


Thad been led away by the ignis fatuus 
ol the paſſions; the dazzling flame which 


plays about the ſenſes for a time, and 


then vaniſhes into nothing, while the 


dawn of reaſon opens, and ſhedding a 
genuine luſtre on ſurrounding objects, 


harmonizes the mind, and takes from it 
every thing deceptive. The brilliant 
graces of Lady Arabella, though they 
embelliſhed the circles of diſſipation, 
were of a ſpecics too gaudy for the tran- 
quil ſcenes of life, Like the ſplendid 


Illuminations of a ball: room, they. glit- - 


tered to the vacant eye of folly, while 
they baniſhed all the train of ſober en- 
| joyments 
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Ager 
joyments from the mind; enjoyments 
that are beſt felt in the calm ſhades of 
repoſe, the noiſeleſs ſolitudes of unſo- 
phiſticated nature. 

Could a being, weary of the viciſſi- 
1 of fortune, diſguſted by the du- 
plicity of mankind, ſickening at the 
very name of pleaſure, and ſtruggling 
with the ſtrong impreſſions which me- 
mory had imprinted on His brain, be 
happy with ſuch a woman as Lady Ara- 
bella, even with all her powerful attrac- 
tions, her intereſting graces, and be- 
witching vivacity? Impoſſible ! One 
ſmile from Iſabella,—one kind dook or 
word of returning ſympathy, would have 
trigmphed over the united powers of all 
her, ſex, even- if every individual. poſ- 
ſeſſed more than the charms. of Lady, 
Arabella. Yet, honour commanded that. 
I ſhould keep my promiſe. I hag, i in the 
warmth of a momentary; caprice, offered 
my hand in marriage. She accepted 
78 02 . the 
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the propoſal when I was a beggar, and 1 
could not, when the ſmiles of fortune 
placed me above the miſery. of depend- 
ance, when ſhe had deſerted her family, 
and with voluntary generoſity determined 
to beſtow her perſon. and fortune on me 
I could not abandon her to the ridi- 
cule of the world; and to the humilia- 
tion which her ſelf· love would conſe- 
quently. experience. The criſis of my 
fate was rapidly approaching; I had 
only this alternative . to bear the / re puta- 
tion of being a mean, capricious, ſordid 
hypocrite, or to endure an eternal 
penance, ſor the nn. of "we 
paſſiongs. 
Alter an hour of eie 
E determined on the latter. I reſolved 
to-expiate the long-catalogue- of crimes, 
into-which my follies had ſo often! led me, 
and to become the contrite huſband: of 
Lady Arabella. Nreturned to the ſaloon, 
whete-Þ-found the Jively-fugitives with 
m5” my 
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my poßn and Ui Finbüryr L ebdes- 
voured to aſſume the placidity of re- 
fignation : the ſokemnity of my manner 
was placed to the account of regret for 
the loſs of Mr. Randolph, and the day 
paſſed in a gloomy ſeries of thought, 
which even the eccentricity of mp pupil 


could not enliven. 


Sir Sidney continued extremely ill. 
Lady Aubrey's conſtant attention, united 
to her anxiery of mind, impeded her 
recovery; yet ſhe could not be prevailed 
on to leave my couſin's chamber, while 
by unremitting aſſiduity and forrow ſhe 


evinced a change of ſentiment as unac- 
ecountable as it was honourable | to her 
Wer 


Mrs. Blagden ſeldom quitted "ay own. 
apartment: her ſecluſion originated nei- 
ther in a ſenſe of ſhame nor a pang of 
compunction: : the (courted ſolitude, to 
brood over miſchief; and while ſhe en- 


Joyed the ſcene of preſent perplexity, 
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ſhe anticipated the triumphs of approach- 


ing vengeance, 

On the morning after Lady Arabella's 
arrival at. Glenowen, I roſe early, and 
ſtrolled towards the parſonage, to ſee 
my old friend Andrew, who inflexibly 


refuſed to become an inmate of the 


manor-houſe while Mrs. Blagden pre- 


ſided as governeſs of the family. Paſſing 
the wood, on the upper ground of the 
park, I met Lady Arabella: it was im- 
poſſible to avoid her notice; ſhe inquired 


whither I was going ; and on my inform- 


ing her that my viſit was to the parſon- 
age, ſhe propoſed accompanying me 
thither. We continued to walk haſtily, 


till we came to the churchyard. I point- 


ed out the grave of my mother; when J 
repeated the epitaph which was engraved 
on her tombſtone, Lady Arabella drop- 
ped a tear, —it was the pure celeſtial 
gem of feeling, and her cheek never 
Jones ſo lovely as at that moment. 


On 


5 
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On entering the parſonage, Andrew pre- 
ſented me a ſecond letter which had juſt 
arrived from Briſtol, I opened it with 
a ſigh which I could not ſuppreſs, and 
read the contents. They informed me, 
that Mr. Hanbury only waited to attend 
the funeral of Mr. Randolph, after which 
he purpoſed ſetting out for Glenowen: 
He concluded his letter with theſe words: 
—< Fortune has at length placed you 


above dependance, and happineſs will 


now be within your reach, ifithe ſollies 
of the world have not contaminated the 
ſenſibilities of nature. There lives a 
being, Walſingham, whoſe affection has 


never ceaſed to ſympathize in your fate; 


and whoſe virtues will, I Fenn Rn 
J read the . over wo over. A 
variety of conjectures crowded on my 
mind, each ſucceeding the other, with a 
rapidity that bewildered me. Lady 


Arabella obſcrved the agitation which 
O04 the 
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the letter occaſioned, and, with a degree 
of tender folicitude that increaſed my 
agony, conjured me- to allow her that 
participation in my forrows which friend- 
ſhip claimed, and which reaſon would 
hereafter ſanction. © Can you refuſe 
ſo natural a requeſt to one who is deſ- 
tined to ſhare with you all the future 
viciflitudes of fortune?“ ſaid ſhe: © So 
united as we are by bonds of faith and 
affection, have I not a right to hope for 
that unbounded confidence, which will 
{ſtrengthen eſteem, and lighten the load 
of ſorrow under which you labour? 

I ſhuddered!—The gentle tone of her 
voice, and the generous language which 
it conveyed, ſeemed to proclaim me a 
wretch beyond the reach of conſolation. 
I conjured her not to diſtract me with 
her kindnefs, —haſtily tore the letter, 
and, aſter a ſhort converſation with 
Andrew, - propoſed returning to the 


manor-houſe, 
| As 
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As we walked towards the park, ſhe 
again renewed the ſubject of her in- 
treaties: * Indeed, Walſingham, your 
unkind reſerve has humbled me ſo much 
in my own eſteem, that I can ſcarcely 
believe myſelf worthy of your affection: 
why, with an opinion of my truth, ſo 
| ſceptical, why did you take ſuch pains to 
faſcinate my regard, and to produce a 
deciſion in your favour, which has ex- 
poſed me to the cenſure of the world ? 
I cannot return to my home: I dare not 
meet the reſentment of my mother, I 
never would have conſented to place 
myſelf under the protection of Lord 
Kencarth, had I not believed you ſin- 
cere, as I knew him to be honourable. 
He aſſured me that your attachment to 
me had induced you to viſit Bath.” 

« He told the mund faid I, awk - 
wardly. | 
« Then how have I ſince forfrized 


that attachment? continued Lady Ara- 
05 bella. 
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bella. * it the temper of your mind 
to diminiſh i in affection, in proportion as 
ſacrifices are made to gratify your vani- 
ty? Oh, Walſingham! how unworthy 
of ſuch a mind as yours is this levity,— 
this weakneſs! Leave the empty vani- 
ties of love to libertines and fools, and 
learn to value the female heart, in pro- 
portion as it encounters every misfor- 
tune with zeal and fidelity.” 

“I cannot defend myſelf, —I am the 
moſt criminal of mortals!” faid I. 
« When I profeſſed to adore you, my 
ſenſes were faſcinated by the beauty of 
your perſon. I now know the ineſti- 
mable graces of your mind I reſpect, 
I admire them.” 

« MuſtI venture to build all my hopes 
of happineſs on the icy baſis of reſpect and 
admiration?” ſaid Lady Arabella. Muſt 
I rely on the fragile charm of what re- 
membrance only preſents, and hope to be 
beloved, becauſe your ſenſes Were once 

| faſcinated 
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faſcinated by the little boaſt of _— 
which nature lent me?? 
She bluſhed and ddl kyew 
not what to ſay.— Her chagrin, her ev 
dent diſtreſs, penetrated my ſoul; -I 
recollected the fate of Amelia Wood- . 
ford ;—I pitied the ſuſceptibility of the 
female mind, and more than ever con- 
demned the barbarous levity of my own 
ſex, which ſuffers the head to dictate 
what the heart is incapable of feeling, 
This was the ſecond inſtance of my folly, 
in ſuppoſing that I acted under ,the in- 
fluence of paſſion, when jealouſy and 
wounded ſelf. love formed the real ſource 
of every thought that actuated my; con- 
duct. Amelia was the victim of my 
affection for Iſabella. That dreadful 
ſacrifice roſe up in judgment againſt me; 
and I ſhivered with horror, while I 
ſhrunk with compunRtion, 
After a pauſe of ſeveral minutes, 
"__ Arabella again addreſſed _ me. 
0 6 s It 
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Tt is but too evident that my vanity 
deceived me,” faid ſhe, ſighing deep- 
iy; my neglect of one who really 
adored me has proved that love is ever 
ſure to puniſh his apoſtates. When I 
firſt ſaw you at Bath, I was engaged to 
-marry him, who, piqued at my capri- 
cious conduct, is now the huſband of 
Lady Aubrey.“ 

% Edward Blagden * 

Even ſo,” replied Lady Arabella; 

C. „dw yen 1 owe the loſs of his af- 
fections: for you I have incurred the 
d iſpleafure of my family, the cenſure of 

the world; and, as a puniſhment for my 
blind credulity, you conſign me to the 
reęſentment of the one the inſults of the 
other. But I am told, that the dimi- 
nution of your regard originates in the 
augmentation of your fortune,” 

« Who has dared to accuſe me of 
ſuch baſeneſs? ſaid 1 haſtily, and in- 
; rt th 8 
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„ Mrs. Blagden, Lady Aubrey's - 
friend—the mother of the ill-treated, 
the rejected Edward,” replied Lady - 
Arabella, with a tone of proud diſdain 
that ſtung my heart. 

« Mrs. Blagden is a wretch beneath 
your confidence,” faid I. © It has ever 
been her pleaſure to traduce my name, 
and-it ſhall in future be my pride to 
bale her malignity. The idea that 
you can ſuſpe& me of an intereſted 
motive has decided my refolution :— 
accept my hand, lovely Arabella; 
would to God I were more worthy of 
your kindneſs! I am a frail, an infig- 
nificant mortal ; but there is not in this 
weak, this inconftant heart of mine, one 
parricle of avarice :—there is ens by 
Heavens, Arabella. | 
She ſmiled, and faintly anſweted— 
©« J believe you. Think no more of 
my childiſh ſuſpieions: I know you are 
e l of deceiving me, and I will 

rely 
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rely | henceforth implicitly on your 
honour. 17 
This promiſe rendered my fate de- 
ciſive. Her cheek wore the bluſhing 
ſmile of confidence, while my heart 
trembled at the ſentence which honour 
had ſternly pronounced againſt its future 
happineſs, "Ar 
In the courſe of the das, I revealed 
what had paſſed to Lord Kencarth. 
He commended my deciſion ; and, as 
ſecrecy was not one of his good quali- 
ties, he ſpeedily communicated, the ſub- 
ject of our converſation. to the whole 
family. Ngt an individual ſeemed ſatiſ- 
fied with my choice: Lady Aubrey was 
more than uſually melancholy, and Miſs 
Hanbury frequently quitted the room 
to conceal her tears. I endeavoured 
to reconcile my mind to my approach- 
ing union with Lady Arabella: I made 
every effort to indulge the flatterer Hope; 


but * demon of Deſpair ſeemed to 
menace 
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menace me through the tinſel veil. of 
pleaſure, and to predict the certitude 
of ſorrow, amidſt the proudeſt glow of 
anticipated ſplendour. 

I paſſed a night without ſleep; every 
moment was devoted to reflection; and 
all the events of my life again crowded 
in melancholy ſucceſſion on thoſe ſenſes 
which were nearly annihilated by ſor- 
row. Alas, Roſanna ! how little did I 
know my heart when I ſuppoſed, that, 
becauſe it was wounded by neglect, tor- 
tured by jealouſy, chilled by contempt, 
and lacerated by compundction, it was 
ſhielded by diſdain againſt the attacks 
of ſenſibility, I felt, at this trying mo- 
ment, that the long- cheriſhed and dar- 
ling paſſion of my ſoul was not eaſily 
vanquiſhed. I looked back on the 
ſombre detail which memory preſented, 
but 1 only looked to weep, and to lament 
that e which, in the mo- 

ment 
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ment of remorſe, menaced a nel aſi 
of evils. 
In a few days, I oubrpoRa PRI my 
hand to Lady Arabella. I felt that I 
was unworthy of the confidence ſhe 
placed in me; and trembled while I 
queſtioned the ſincerity of my heart; 
yet there was no poſſibility of reced- 
ing my honour and my pride were at 
ſtake. I had trifled with the energies 
of reaſon—T had ſacrificed them to the 
| ſenſes: I was an offender of the moſt 
culpable ſpecies—a plauſible deceiver ; 
who, with all the enthuſiaſm of Nature, 
had violated her laws, and boldly pro- 
feſſed myſelf the diſeiple of folly and 
diiſſipation. The fatal moment, which 
gave Amelia Woodford to my ungo- 
vernable paſſions, was darkened hy de- 
ception on her part, which, with rational 
minds, miglit plead in extenuation of 
1 conduct; but there was no ſuch 
ſubter- 


an 
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fubterfuge for . guilt in my 
ſeduction of Lady Arabella's heart—1 
ruſhed onward to the enterpriſe of 
vanity with my eyes open, my reaſon- 
ing faculties awake: day after day, 1 
purſued the phantom which flattered 
my vanity ; and, diveſted of the enthu- 
ſiaſm of a heated mind, coldly, deli- 
be rately aſſailed her boſom, till its giddy 
inmate yielded to the ſtrong magic of 
perſeverance. From Miſs Hanbury T 
had never received any proof of affec- 
tion beyond that which ſhe might have 
felt for a brother ; Lady Arabella hart 
ſer the world's opinion at defiance— 
quitted her home—offexed me her 
ſplendid fortune—and, what was till 
more attaching than all theſe, had relied 
upon my honour, This reflection re- 
conciled me to my engagement, and 
gave 2 amiable Ae a deetve 
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I rounn on the following morning, that 
Sir Sidney had paſſed a night of extreme 
danger: his fever augmented, and he 
.refuſed every medicine which had been 
ordered by his phyſician. Miſs Han- 
- bury, on entering the faloon at break- 

' faſt, preſented a countenance of ſorrow ; 
her eyes were dim with tears, and her 
cheek was pale for want of reſt, - Lady 
Aubrey made her excuſes, and remained 
in my couſin's chamber. I ſeveral 
times entreated permiſſion. to viſit the 
invalid, and was as repeatedly informed, 
that the phyſician left poſitive orders 
for no perſon except. my aunt to enter 
his apartment. The day paſſed, i in an- 
xiety;— Sir Sidney had not ſlept during 
the laſt forty-eight hours. He talked 


and raved inceſſantly, reſiſted all the 
conſola- 
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conſolations of . maternal: ſolicitude, and 
at length became delirious. In this 
dreadful. and increaſing alarm, Lady 
Aubrey wiſhed to procure à ſimall 
quantity of laudanum, in hopes, by ad- 
miniſtering it, to tranquillize his. ſenſes. 
bury; it was by her communicated to 
me, and I haſtened to find the phial of 
that ſubtle; drug, which, in my deſpair, 
I had purchaſed, at Briſtol. It was ſtill 
in my portmanteau, and I delivered it 
to Lady Aubrey, who inſtantly haſtened 
with. it to Sir Sidney 's chamber. 8 

In the evening, the phyſician again 
viſited my cguſin: his fears were viſible 
in every feature, and. the agony. which 
filled the boſom. of Iſabella confirmed 
the danger of the noble and generous 
Sidney. Oh, Roſanna! my heart throbs, 
and my eyes are drowned i in tears, while 
I proceed i in my diſaſtrous ſtory. Ano- 


ther __ paſſed i in ROreary,;: „The dawn 


noi 51 2 again 
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again returned, and every breaſt ſtill 
beat with apprehenſion: —the houſe was 


a ſcene of mourning. The few drops 
of laudanum, which Lady Aubrey had 


ventured to 4dminifter, had failed in 


the deſired effect, and the itritation 
which they produced on the nerves of 
the ſufferer augmented his malady:— 
every hope ſeemed to forſake us. The 
phyſician beheld no proſpect of ſaving 
the ill-fated Sidney, and, with the pro- 
phetic command that the ſufferer ſhould 
be kept quiet, quitted his apartment with 

a countenance of mournful reſignation. 
The whole day paſſed in gloomy 
TINY Sir Sidney had not uttered a 
ſyllable during the laſt twelve hours. 1 
retired to my chamber at midnight, 
expecting that before” diy-break our 
deſpair would be complete: :—all my 
former reſentment was forgotten. The 
virtues, the ſenfibiliry of the liberal the 
n Sidney, filled every heart with 
affection 
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alfection and forrow: I could in this 
momentous criſts find an excuſe even 
ſor his conduct reſpecting Iſabella. 

1 paſſed the melancholy hours al 
dawn- light in traverſing my chamber; 
frequently opening my door, and Hſten- 
ing when the leaſt noiſe excited my 
attention. Juſt as day began to deine 
I heard Lady Aubrey's voice, and chat 
of Tſabella, as they ſtole acroſß the“ 
gallery from one apartment to ahbther:* 
I. could not account for their Werden 
abſent from Sir Sidney, and, genity ap- 
proaching the door of y abel 06 bf 
I inquired how” my coufin tad” pale 
me night Lady Rubrey affüfkck me 


that he was more tranquil, And had” : 
fever ; ſhe attributed the change to 


Ludanum vhich 1 tad given het; abd 1. 
returned to my chamber with 4 Heard- 
conſiderably lighter than it was wellen T 


leſt i- i} Nn e 1111101 15010 


While 


= 4 * 
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While 1 was entering my own room, 
IL heard a door creek as it was gently 
opened, and, turning round to obſerve. 


who was ſtirring, 1 perceived my aunt 
come forth, followed by Lady Arabella, 
wrapped in a Jooſe, robe de chambre, 
and ſcarcely amakened” They were at 
that end of the gallery which was far- 
theſt from. my chamber, and 1 filently 


watched them, ſcarcely breathing with 
curioſity and aſtoniſbment. They eb- 


tered the boudeir, which led to, Sir Sid- 
ney's apartment: Lady Aubrey ſeemed 
in earneſt converſation with Lady Ara- 
bella; 30 they cloſed, the dor with cau- 
tious umidity,. and left me almoſt. petri- 
fied with conſternation· OF OBEY 


1 endeayoured to believe that this 


viſit to the chamber of a man, who was 


ihe day before luppoſed to be dying. 
was mereiy the effect of compaſſon, in 


order t to relieve Lady Aubrey from the 
Nee facigue- 
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fatigue of watching. I knew that no 
perſon was permicted to advance beyond. 
the boudoir, and that Miſs Hanbury had 
been my aunt's companion during the 
early part of the night. I faſtened my 
room-door, and, throwing myſelf on 
the bed, endeavoured to cloſe my eyes. 
But the rumination of my brain was not 
to be tranquillized ; the variety, of per- 
plexing thoughts that ruſhed acroſs. it, 
in melancholy ſucceſſion, kept me wak- 
ing, though feveriſh for want of reſt, 
and exhauſted by perpetual inquietude. 
On the following evening, Mr. Han- 
bury returned from Briſtol. I haſtened R 
to the parſonage the inſtant I, was, in- 
formed of his arrival, and he received. 
me with that kindneſs which had marked 
his conduct during my infancy. With 
2. mixture of pain and. ſatisfaQion, he 
unfolded the particulars of Mr. Ran- 
dolph's legacy. We entered upon the 
ea ſubject of his death wich 
118 ſorrow 
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ſorrow that was ſincere, and regret that 
was poignant. But you will Judge of 
my conſternation, Rofanna, when he 
read the following paſſage in the will of 
my deceaſed patron: I bequeath the 
ſum of twenty thouſand pounds to Wal- 
ſingham Ainsforth, to be paid within 
three months after my deceaſe, upon 
condition that he marries my niece 
Iſabella Hanbury, In refuſal of this my 
laſt ſolemn injunctidn, the ſaid Walſing- 
ham Ain forth ſhall ret eive only the ſum 
of ten thouſand pounds ; the remaining 
half to be paid to wy 9 Walter 


Hanbury.” 
''F was overwhiclmed with confuſion : 


my engagement with Lady Arabella 


was yet a ſecret to Mr. Hanbury, and 
my chagrin was infinite; The loſs of 
ten thouſand! pounds could not affect 
me; Lady Arabella's fortune was treble 
that ſum. But with the choice of my 
boſfom=ithe darling of my youth. the 
Won firſt 
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firſt and deareſt object of my affections 
poverty. would have been preferable to 
ſplendour, and a mountain hovel, the 
abode of that felicity, which the proudeſt 
palace of ' prodigality could not have 
beſtowed, with any other woman, 
With ſome difficulty I concealed my 
emotion till Mr, Hanbury concluded 
the laſt line of Mr. Randolph's will ; 
when, folding the parchment, while he 
dropped a tear to the memory of de- 
parted virtue, he thus addreſſed me :— 
« Walſingham,” ſaid he, * this liberal 
and earneſt injunction of my generous 
uncle will, I truſt, put a period to all 
your anxieties. There was once reaſon 
to believe that an union with Iſabella 
could not poſſibly take place ; another 


object, whoſe happineſs was then at 


ſtake, ſo far influenced her mind, as to 
arm it againſt your merit, and her own 
inclinations. Time has, I truſt, obli- 
terated the impreſſion of a young and 

VOL, Iv, * volatile 
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volatile fancy, and the ſober dictates of 
reaſon will remove that bar which has 
hitherto impeded the completion of your 
wiſhes. | Sir Sidney Aubrey 
Iv Spare me the painful recapitula- 
tion of ſad events,” ſaid I; the pre- 
ſent moment is ſufficiently replete with 
tortures.” li HOROT) 
I could ſcarcely ſpeak. After-a con- 
flit chat wrung my heart, I continued 
c Oh my friend i my earlieſt, and beſt 
protector how ſhall I learn to bear this 
new and agonizing trial of that ſortitude 
which is almoſtwearied into feebleneſs by 
perpetual exertions? The graces, the 
virtues of Iſabella, deſerve a better fate 
chan that of her being wife to ſuch a 
wretch as I am for you ſee before you 
the moſt ill- ſated of mortals—the Pupil 
of Nature - the victim of prejudice - the 
heir to mis fortune From my infancy 
I have been the dupe of falſe hopes 
and imaginary evils: I have alternately 
By |. truſted 
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truſted the-world, and been deceived by 
my credulity ; I have been guilty of 
crimes which my ſoul never meditated, 
and involved in ruin every individual 
that has made an effort to ſave me, 1 
loved Iſabella I adored her. Years 
cheriſhed my increaſing paſſion, which 
months of diſdain and perſecution have 
not yet annihilated. Hope has. wearied 
my ſenſes into ſubjection, and I am now 
preparing to expiate my follies by a life 
of perpetual penance.” 
& I do not comprehend you, inter- 
rupted Mr. Hanbury. 
„ Would to Heaven Sir Sidney had 
never returned to Glenowen!”” continued 
I; Vor that Iſabella had not loved 
him.” 15 
« The unhappy Sidney will not long 
ſurvive a mother's falſe ambition,” ſaid 
Mr. Hanbury, ſighing ; © the ravages 
of ſilent ſorrow are evident in his waſt- 
ing form and dejected features. I am 


2 2 pain- 
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painfully, delicately ſituated.— The for- 
feiture of half Mr. Randolph's legacy, 
by your refuſing Iſabella's hand, would 
enrich me, yet the union would render 
you completely happy. Were not this 
the caſe I ſhould counſel you.” | 

cc How ?—] ſolicit that counſel; I 
will endeavour: to follow it,” faid I 
eagerly. I am on the very precipice 
of fate ;—one Hep will for ever nr | 


me? 


Mr. Hanbwey larted from bis ſeas, 
and walked haſtily about the room. 
His countenance was expreſſive of 
the agitation which wrung his heart. 
« Walſingham,” ſaid he; „ you are, 
indeed, the moſt perſecuted of mortals— 
my heart bleeds when I retrace the pro- 
greſs of your ſufferings ; and it ſhudders 
while I anticipate thoſe ſcenes which are 
yet to come. Iſabella is the ſlave of 
friendſhip; her attachment to your cou- 
'Gn has been heroic and exemplary : it 
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will only terminate with her exiſtence; 
and that virtue, from which, I truſt, no 
power could ever tempt her to deviate, 
will be fully proved when the grave ſhall 
cloſe on the ſorrows of Sir Sidney“. 

« Be explicit, I conjure you,” ſaid I. 
te If there is any myſtery attached to 
the birth of my unhappy couſin, confide 
it in my boſom truſt to my honour, 
my ſecrecy, my gratitude.” 5 

Mr. Hanbury approached me; he 
looked as if he was going to unfold 
ſome ſecret of importance: his coun+ 
tenance became convulſively agitated, 
his whole frame ſhook with ſtifled emo- 
tions, and he was afflicted even to tears. 
«© Why are you ſo importunate ?” ſaid 
he; © a few weeks will decide this 
dreadful buſineſs. Lady Aubrey will 
be prevailed upon to ſuffer an elucida- 
tion of events which now ſeem big with 
deſtruction. That fury, Mrs, Blagden, 

,*. BY 1$ 
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is the origin of every miſery, of every 
impending N that threatens the 
unfortunate family.” | 
At this moment we were interrupted 
by Lady Arabella and Lord Kencarth, 
who came, by Lady Aubrey's deſire, to 
requeſt” that Mr. Hanbury would im- 
mediately haſten to the manor-houſe. 
« Diſh my jaſey, parſon,” cried my 
pupil, “ I*thought you were come 
to Ainsforth's wedding; but, quiz my 
conceit, if I am not afraid it will be 
poor | Aubrey's burying. The good 
fellow 'is upon the go; his life's not 
worth ſix weeks purchaſe—not a Jew 
in Duke's Place would do him for half 
the time. The dowager is almoſt 
frantic ; ſo, queer my nobility, but you 
muſt come and preach her into reſigna- 
tion, while Walſingham ſettles the pre- 
 Jiminaries with Lady Arabella, Quiz 
my wig, doctor, what do you think of 
tutor's 
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tutor's choice? A nice girl the neat 
thing thirty thauſand and thorough 
bred, daſh my jaſey.” 

Mr. Hanbury was loſt in aſtoniſh- 
ment. Lord Kencarth was entirely a 
ſtranger, and his language wholly new 
to the ears of claſſical refinement. But 
even the ſingularity of manner and con- 
verſation, which diſtinguiſhed his lord - 
| ſhip, did not ſo complete the conſterna - 
tion of the moment, as the diſcovery 
that Lady Arabella was the object of 
my choice. The want of confidence 
on my part ſeemed to ſtrike Mr. Han- 
bury's mind with conſiderable force, 
and he had but too much reaſon to 
place that filence to the account of 
ſelfiſh reſerve, which, in reality, ori- 
ginated in my fear to give him pain. 
His looks ſtrongly indicated reſent- 
ment my grateful efteem took the 
alarm which was given to friendſhip; 
while, taking his hat, Mr. Hanbury 

P 4 _ abruptly 
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abruptly quitted the room, and ſet out 
for the manor- houſe, to obey the Drs 
mons of Lady Aubrey. 

« Daſh: my purity, but tide 5 0 
rum one! exclaimed Lord Kencarth, as 
Mr. Hanbury walked with his eyes bent 
on the ground, down the little path which 
led towards the churchyard. Why, 
tutor, quiz my learning, did this fellow 
furniſh your garret ?” cried Lord Ken- 
carth ; & why, all the merchandize of his 
brain does not ſeem worth the catalogue 
that nature has given in his features! 
Queer my mazzard, if he is not a walk- 
ing memento mori! croſs bones and a 
ſkull !-an animated tomb-ſtone, with- 
out a ſingle line on his phiz to give him 
a good character. Why, he looks like 
a muſty folio in a black binding ;—full 
of learning, and only fit for the cold re- 
gions of pedantic obſcurity. Diſh my 
Jaſey, but you were in the right to le- 


vant, my hearty.” 


IVa 
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I was too painfully perplexed to pay 
much attention while my pupil was 
ſpeaking. Lady Arabella expreſſed her 
concern at my inquietude, and though 
ſhe had little reaſon to approve Mr. 
Hanbury's abrupt departure, her reſpe& 
for my feelings prevented her giving 
an opinion which ſhe ſuſpected would 
augment their irritation, = 

We returned to the manor-houfe : 
on our arrival we found that Sir Sidney 
was ſleeping. The phyſician had juſt left 
his room, and ſome hopes were enter- 
tained, that a few hours reſt would 
lower the fever which oppreſſed him. 
Ifabella continued to attend Lady Au- 
brey in the Boudoir adjoining my couſin's 
chamber ; and Mr. Hanbury's acute dif- 
treſs was viſible to eyery obſerver. 


I 


48. 5 
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CHAP, Xcill. 


Axornzn day paſſed, and at the cloſe 
of evening I ſtrolled towards the village. 
The ſky was clear, and a cutting froſt 
augmented the ſharpneſs of the wind 
that deſcended from the mountains. An 
opening which led towards Abergavenny 
broke the towering amphitheatre of na- 
ture which nearly encircled Glenowen, 
and the ſetting ſun threw. a deep crim- 
ſon hue on the horizon, the warmth of 
whoſe colouring but little accorded with 
the freezing atmoſphere of a winter 
twilight. 
I continued to wander along the fkirts 
of the valley, till the weſt ſhut in, 
and I could ſcarcely diſcern the promi- 
nent features of the landſcape. As I 
haſtened homeward acroſs the park, 1 
6 bbſerved 
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obſerved a man at a ſmall diſtance keep- 
ing an even pace with me, till we came 
to a nook peculiarly loneſome and rug- 
ged, owing to the torrents which had 
paſſed over it in their deſcent from the 
mountains. Here he ſtopped. The 

obſcurity of the place rendered every 
thing ĩndiſtinct; but the ſound of his 
footſteps ſuddenly ceaſing, I hurried to- 
wards the ſpot where I concluded he wait - 
ed to receive me. I had no weapon of de- 
fence but a ſtrong oak ſtick: the ſky every 
moment became more dark, and the 
ſolitary corner being overſhadowed with 
firs, the gloom was deepened while it 
gave additional ſecurity to the ſuſpected 


wanderer. 
advanced, and the lurking aſſaſſin 


entrenched himſelf behind a jutting 
grotto which was erected as an object of © 
rſpective from the ſouth wing of the 
manor-houſe, I-ſtole; lowly and with 
Pp 6 caution, 
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caution towards his ene He 


would have retreated. 4 (1379.12 
« Diſcover. yourſelf,” fad: Lo 
expect no mere“. 


4 Keep off, replied in] ee 
« for I am armed: 1 n Wee 
you periſh,” . 
« Do you wiſh to rob me?” aid 1. 
e No,” anſwered the ſtranger ow | 
« Am TI known to you?? 
« You are,” faid he. But if ever 
I am tempted to aſſault you, it wal ” 
in my own defence.“ | 
« Have Iever injured you "I | 
« That is a queſtion which I am not 
obliged to anſwer,” ſaid he. «© Depart; 
do not urge me to deſtroy you. Again 
I repeat the word, - depart. 
The tone in which he ſpoke was ra- 
ther that of entreaty than of menace. I 
knew not how to account for fo ſtrange 
an adventure, The voice ſeemed fa- 
miliar 
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miliar to me. kept my eyes fixed on 
the ſhadowy. nook, and expected every 
moment that he would ruſh forth to put 
his threats in execution, Several mi- 
nutes had elapſed in total ſilence, when 
he again addreſſed me :— 

ec Remember the unfortunate Lin- 

rs Lidhourne op e, I, with new 
anxiety which was blended with horror, 
« what of him?“ 

No anſwer was returned, but I dif 
tinctly heard, . Oh God!” murmured 
with an agonized ſigh. The tone was 
ſimilar to that which had met my ear a 
ſew nights before in Mrs. Blagden's 
chamber. I liſtened attentively; - the 
moon began to riſe; the firs waved to 
and fro with a low whiſpering ſound, and 
the coldneſs of the air was ſcarcely ſup- 
portable. Still I determined not to quit 
the ſpot, under the anxiety which the 
Lond s words had occaſioned. I con- 
baonav tinued 
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tinued to walk haſtily, meaſuring a ſhort 
ſpace, near the nook. of concealment. 
Again, a ſtifled murmuring tone of eja- 
culation arouſed me, and again I ſtopped 
to liſten. I now ſaw the form of my 
companion ſtanding near the entrance of 
the rude grotto. His figure appeared 
to be tall; but it was impoſſible to diſ- 
cover his age or features. Mr. Ainſ- 
forth,” ſaid he, © do not attempt to ap- 
proach me. I am deſperately ſituated. 
I know you; —we have met on leſs 
myſterious occaſions :—you believe that 
Jam dead; and yon think yourſelf the 
cauſe of my deſtruction. There are rea- 
ſons why nature would palſy your hand, 
were it raiſed to annihilate me; there- 
fore do not attempt that, which would 
inevitably be the:cauſe of op own nen 
dition. II es. 

. Aueh de Lord Linbourne #* ad 1. 
with a mixture of hope and agitation. 


The Arranger returned no anſwer. Iad- 
! 
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vanced a few paces towards the niche. 
* Your temerity will be fatal to you,” 
faid the unknown perſon : * the moon- 
light will render you a diſtin mark, 
while I am ſhrouded in the ſhadow of 
the mountain. I have piſtols ;—they 
are loaded. Within this grotto I have 
two armed aſſociates.“ 

I continued to aſcend the ſhort ac- 
clivity, when a female ſhrieked hor- 
ribly. I ſtarted back, and a voice which 
J inſtantly knew to be old Andrew's, 
called to me from the low-ground of 
the park. I haſtened to meet him, ſtill 
keeping my eyes on the ſpot where the 
ſtranger had entrenched himſelf. It was 
impoſſible for any perſons to eſcape 
without our ſeeing them; and after diſ- 
patching Andrew to alarm the domeſtics, 
I concealed myſelf amidſt a clump of 
firs, to watch the OVENS of the 
enemy. 
| les 
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Every moment ſeemed an age till 
Andrew's return. There remained not 
a doubt in my mind, but the ſtranger 
was Lord Linbourne :—and ftill I was 
unable to gueſs the reaſon of his viſit to 
| Glenowen. The diſtance between us 
while we converſed was not more than 
twenty paces ;—that of my removed 
poſt, ſomewhat more than an hundred. 
I waited with a degree of impatience 
that was torturing :—1I heard the ſtranger 
whiſtle three times, and a buzzing of 
voices followed the ſignal. The moon- 
light fell on the grove of firs beneath 
which I had taken refuge, but the ſide 
of the mountain was ſtill in ſhadow. I 
had waited near a quarter of an hour, the 
concealed perſon not yet chooſing to 
venture from the nook, when I obſerved 
old Andrew, with four companions, 
haſtening acroſs the park at ſome diſ- 
tance, The incognito, ſeeing them alſo, 
| ruſhed 
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ruſhed forth from his hiding-place, 
taking the narrow path along the ſide of 
the mountain with incredible velocity : I 
followed till I loſt fight of him. It was 
in vain to purſue the fugitive farther : 
the route which he had choſen led to the 
high road, where, I concluded, he had 
horſes in waiting for wan and his com- 
panions. 

We wowed to the dark nook 
in ſearch of the female, whoſe ſhriek I 
had heard on my aſcending the acclivity. 
We' entered the grotto, and ſearched 
every niche of concealment, but nothing 
living was to be found. The domeſtics, 


who had armed themſelves for a terrible 

rencontre, laughed heartily at what they 

conſidered a falſe alarm; and I returned 

with conſiderable chagrin towards the 

manor-houſe, while Andrew meaſured _ 

back his weary ſteps to the parſonage. 
I bie. aach anho 1 


1 
Son ＋ " 
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I ſcarcely felt conſcious which way I was 
going, till I arrived at the portico, I was 
undecided in opinion, whether or not I 
ought to reveal what had paſſed at the foot 
of the mountain, till I had taken farther 
ſteps for the diſoovery of my ſecret vi- 
fitor, whoſe motive was as unde finable, 
as his words and energetic entreaties 
were ſtrongly impreſſive. Wich curi- 
oſiuy ſo awakened, it was impoſſible for 
my active ſpirit to remain tranquil: rea- 
fon and nature whiſpered, that to inveſti- 
gate the buſineſs was incumbent on me, 
for a variety of motives; and, thoroughly 
perſuaded that the concealed wanderer 
was no other than Lord Linbourne, I 


could not reſt under the ſuſpenſe and 
aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhment which his e had 
excited. | 
However deeply my thoughts were 
abſorbed by what had recently happen- 
ed, on my arrival at the manor-houſe, 
the firſt idea which rouſed me from my 
reverie, was that of Sir Sidney's preca- 
rious ſituation. I found Lord Kencarth 
awaiting my return in the faloon ; he 
was alone; and the information which 
he gave, tending but little to ſatisfy my 
mind, I repaired to the boudeir, adjoin- 
mg my couſin's chamber, to repeat my 
inquiries. Fearful of diſturbing the in- 
valid, I opened the door with caution, 
and ſoftly entered. I found no perſon 
whatever in the uſual place of unremit- 
ting attendance ;—no light but that which 
the fire ſupplied ; while, by the univerſal 
deſcrtion which marked the ſcene of 
former ſolicitude, I concluded that Sir 


Sidney was aſleep and better, 
I now 
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I now haſtened to Lady Aubrey's 
apartment, and found that alſo empty. 
Surpriſe began to give the alarm which 
my ſenſes were ever open to receive, 
and I again repaired to the boudorr. 
As I gently opened the door, I heard a 
low humming ſound in Sir Sidney's 
chamber. I approached the threſhold to 
inquire after his health, when my ear 
diſtinctly caught the tone of Lady Ara- 
bella's voice. I ſtarted. '« Deareſt 
Sidney,” ſaid ſhe, with an accent of the 
moſt impreſſive tenderneſs, « ſet your 
mind at eaſe, and endeavour to ſupport 
your ſpirits for the ſake of thoſe that 
love you. Had you declared your ſen- 
timents at an earlier period, believe me, 
I never ſhould have thought of Mr. 
Ainsforth.” I was almoſt petrified with 
aſtoniſhment. 


I heard my couſin reply in 3 
: fo Inarticulate, and with a voice ſo feeble, 
that 
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that the words only conveyed a mingled 
murmur,. which left me as muck in 
doubt as ever. 

After a pauſe of two or three minutes, 
Lady Arabella continued: «© Why con- 
ceal your ſentiments from your couſin?” 
ſaid ſhe: © I entertain ſo high an opi- 
nion of his generoſity, that I make no 
doubt but he would inſtantly relinquiſh 
his claims to my hand, if he knew that 


your repoſe would be the forfeit of ou# 


union. His cold reception of me gave 
evident proof how little I am neceſſary 
to his happineſs: and ſince you have 
done me the honour to declare your 


wiſhes, I ſhall not nn to break my 


engagement finally.” | 

The ſenſation that ruſhed PHT my 
heart when I heard her utter theſe words 
was undeſcribable : it was a conflict be- 
twixt joy and wounded pride. The loſs 
of Lady Arabella was an event deſirable, 
in oy perplexing ſtate of mind ; and yet 
I felt 
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I felt piqued at the reflection that Sir 
Sidney Aubrey was again my rival. 
I now heard Lady Arabella riſe from 
her ſeat, and draw the curtains of my 
coulin's bed. Heaven preſerve you,” 
faid ſhe, „ and inſpire your heart with 
that confidence in my ſincerity, which I 
will never fail to merit. With this aſ- 
1 * * compoſe. 50 
—_— | 
Here ſhe pauſes, #s if to embrace 
him. My cheek; was fluſhed with a 
momentary glow of reſentment ; but it 
paſſed away, and I felicitated myſelf on 
my eſcape, more than 1 1 her 
inconſtancy. 
I deſcended to the ſaloon, in Abies to 
v 
y 


find Miſs Hanbury, to whom I longed 
| to communicate the purport of my diſ- 
ö covery. I recollected the converſation 


which I had heard in the wood, on the 


fatal night of my rencontre with Sir 1 
Sy 5 his profeffions of eternal faith, 
| and 
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and, Iſabella's fooliſh fond credulity. 1 
found the ſaloon empty ; and full of the 
important triumph which poſſeſſed my 
mind, I waited umpatiently near a quar- 
ter. of an hour, in hopes that ſupper 
would be ſerved, and the family aſſem- 
bled. A thouſand anticipated ſources of 
fair retaliation ſeemed to burſt forth on 
my exhilarated fancy ; and while I curſed 
the inconſtancy of the ſex, I felt delight- 
ed by the hope of detecting and humbling 
the yanity of Miſs Hanbury, while I ex- 
poſed the duplicity, and rejected with 
ſcorn an alliance with the trifling, capri- 
cious Lady Arabella. 

I diſcovered nothing new in the cha- 
racter and conduct of Sir Sidney Aubrey. 
I conſidered him as one of thoſe beings 
who love without feeling, and change 
without remorſe : whoſe vanity forms 
the baſis of every triumph; and whoſe 
conqueſts paſs like pleaſing dreams over 
the ſenſes, neither diſturbing the tran- 


quil 
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| quil ſcenes of exiſtence, nor influencing 
che paſſions by one tranſient pleaſurable 
moment. All the inquietudes of love 
Which ſeemed to invade his breaſt, I 
conſidered as proofs of his refinement i in 
deception: and the more he proved 
himſelf the maſter of his art, the leſs I 
conſidered him as entitled to my pity. 


Another quarter of an hour elapſed, 
and I began to grow more impatient. 
I rung for a ſervant, and inquired after 
Lord Kencarth:— he was no where to 
be found. I then diſpatched him with 
a meſſage to Miſs Hanbury —ſhe was 
alſo abſent. 77 

Lady Arabella now tered the room; 
with an air of eaſy effrontery ſhe in- 
quired how I felt myſelf after my even- 
ing walk. „ The weather is _— 
cold,“ cried ſne. 


ce Almoſt as cold as women 8 hearts,” 
ſaid N. 


1 
F 


« But 
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« But, I fear, not quite ſo changes 
able,” retorted her ladyſhip. 


There is little i ie beating 
the imperfections of Nature, ſaid I; 
tc yet women will ſometimes vaunt thoſe 
traits which men would be aſhamed 
of,” | : 
It is no uncommon thing,” replied 
Lady Arabella, for your ſex to con- 
demn the very precepts you inculcate, 
The heart of a modern lover is ſuffi- 
ciently torpid to petrify even the ſoul of 
ſympathy. I wonder how the torch of 
love continues to burn REI Ins 
gions of inanity.” 
Lou are farcaftic, Lady Arabella,” 
fad I, with aſſumed nonchalence. She 
ſmiled, but made no anſwer. 4 Well!“ 
continued I, with a figh of reſignation, 
* you are right, I believe: this world 
has little pleaſure for a heart of ſenſi- 
bility ; and thoſe who are moſt gifted 
with apathy are the likelieſt to be 
vol. IV. Q tranquil, 
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tranquil. For my own part, I never mean 
to feel again. I will abjure the very 
name of love, and for the remainder of 
my days become an anchoret “, 
Lady Arabella did not ſeem pleaſed 
with this declaration, becauſe it deprived 


her of the triumph which ſhe anticipated 
in refuſing me her hand. I was appre- 


henſive that I had piqued her vanity too 


far; and that ſhe would break her pro- 
miſe to Sir Sidney, merely for the gra- 
tification of puniſhing my apoſtacy. 
She reddened with offended pride, and 
was on the point of ſhedding. tears. I 
varied the topic of converlation,—talked 
of the weather, an everlaſting ſubject for 
animadverſion when the moments are 
prolonged by ennui: I then lamented 
the indiſpoſition of Sir Sidney: this op- 
portunity was too precious to eſcape 
Lady Arabella's notice, and. ſhe began 
with moſt feminine reſentment to expa- 
tiate on the perſonal graces and mental 
| Wi virtues 
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virtues of my couſin. I knew her mo- 
tive, and that knowledge defeated (her 
purpoſe. Every word ſhe uttered: was 
confeſſed with reiterated praiſe, and new 
encomiums, more laviſhly URN Is 
readily acknowledged. ie eh 

« He is the handſomeſt creature 
breathing !” cried Lady Arabella. 


ee Agreed, ſaid IJ. 10 
cc The moſt amiable!” mae | 
her ladythip. 2 


„ Unqueſtionably!” added I. 
e Accompliſhed beyond deſcription 42 
cried Lady Arabella. 
- « And ,good-natured—almoſt 10 fl 
fault!“ interrupted I. 2020192 
My fair friend began to grow 5 
be cheek half ſmiling between re- 
ſentment and contempt, changed colour, 
as the circulation was nflucgced; by: the 
| ſenſations of her mind. I, am aſto- 
niſhed,” - ſaid _ ſhe, wich A glance of 
marked diſgain ; « am really aſtonjſh- 
wit 22 ed, 
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ed, that fuch à model of perfection 
ſhould not have rendered all his aſſo- 
ciates perfettly amiable.” 
+ Fhis reproof did not mortify my ſelt- 
love: Lady Arabella's evident partiality 
towards Sir Sidney. Aubrey, and the con- 
verſation which I had overheard in his 
chamber, completely chilled the ardour 
of a paſſion, which originating in ca- 
price, was ever ſuſceptible of a re- 
medy. - 
The fair inconſtant waited ſome time 
to ſee if her declarations excited the de- 
fired emotion in my boſom ; for though 
ſhe had predetermined to break her en- 
gagement, ſhe could not bear the idea 
of my meeting her wiſhes more than 
half way. She tried every art of co- 
quetry to rouſe my feelings, and to pique 
my pride; but finding the ſtrong bul- 
wark of conviction too powerfully armed 
by reſolution, ſhe had recourſe to all the 
light artillery of diſdain. She fmilec, 
M-7 2 while 
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while ſhe bit her lip with vexation ; and 
hummed a tune, while her eyes were 
glazed with tears of reſentment. Had 
I not witneſſed proofs of her falſehood, 
and heard che language of infidelity fall- 
ing from her own tongue, I ſhould have 
pitied her diftreſs, and execrated my 
own verſatility. But the dying embers 
of affection, if they once reſiſt the breath 
of jealouſy, will rekindle no more; 
though its latent ſparks may undermine 
the heart, and, by ſlow degrees, con- 
ſume the laſt atom of expiring friend- 
ſhip. du, 

After a conſiderable interval of ſullen 
taciturnity, Lady Arabella renewed the 
ſubje& of panegyric. © I truſt and hope 
that the beloved and amiable Sidney will 
yet live to ornament this world of inſig- 
nificance,” faid ſne. Heaven knows 
how ſincerely I ſhould lament, how ten- 
derly Miſs Hanbury would deplore the 
loſs of ſuch a mortal.” | 
Q3 The 
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The concluſion of this remark pierced 
my boſom acutely. Lady Arabella 
obſerved the rapid revolution of my 
feelings, and did not fail to follow the 
impulſe which prompted her to awaken 
them. „Even her regard for Lord 
Kencarth does not exclude from her 
boſom the juſtice: of admiration,” con- 
tinued ſhe; * and though her affections 
may be his lordſhip's, her friendſhip is 
ſtill due to the virtues of Sir Sidney.“ 
Unqueſtionably, interrupted I; 
c and every ſenſation, which ſo pure a 
heart as Iſabella's may feel, will be 
prompted by good ſenſe, and ſanctioned 
by diſcretion; for e is above the folly 
of caprice; e is too proud to court that 
eſteem which ſhe does not hope to 
render reciprocal.” 

e Were you always of this opi- 
nion? cried Lady Arabella, drawing 
on her glove with the acerbity of 


vexation. 
| « There 
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& There have been moments when I 


condemned Ifabella's conduct, when I. 


thought her an empty, vain coquet,“ 
ſaid I; but even follies become trivial 
by compariſon with faults of greater 
magnitude; and we are induced to to- 
lerate the errors of friendſhip, though 


we ſhrink with repugnance from the 


treacheries of love.“? | 
„ What do you call the treacheries 
of love ?—it is a fine romantic word,” 
ſaid; Lady Arabella, endeavouring to 
laugh: „but thoſe who are molt prone 
to rail againſt treaſon, are xequently 
themſelves the moſt atrocious traitors,” 

I comprehended the oblique cenſure; 


but it failed to provoke an explanation, 


which I reſerved for a more important 
criſis. Lady Arabella's conduct in Sir 
Sidney's chamber authoriſed my reſolu- 
tion, and I determined not to marry 
her, let the conſequences be ever ſa 
wal, So eaſily may we find a pretext 

Q4 when 
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when we wiſh to-violate the bonds of 
affection. 7 

Another half hour had paſſed in that 
fort of converſation which, however in- 
comprehenſible to the cynical, or trivial 
in the opinion of the wiſe, was perfectly 
conſiſtent with the awakened reſentment 
of two capricious lovers; for, to confeſs 
the truth, I believed Lady Arabella's 
attachment to me was formed on the 
quickſand baſis of vanity, and that of 
the very worſt kind—the vanity of uni- 
verſal conqueſt, She had arrived at an 
age when a lover was an mdiſpenſable 
appendage to faſhionable notoriety; and 
as the ducheſs, her mother, did not yet 
think it time to relinquiſh the myrtle 
wreath in favour of her lovely epitome, 
the lively Arabella traverſed the par- 
terre of buſy life, firmly refolved to de- 
corate her own boſom with thoſe tro- 
phies of conqueſt, which ſhe had little 
hope of wreſting from the brows of 
| | her 
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1 maternal rival. It was a juſt re- 
mark of an enlightened author ꝰ, that 
one of the moſt perplexing ae 
for the fe male heart is that where the 
daughter bloomed before the mother 
began to fade. The many inſtances 
which we meet with in faſhionable liſe 
corroborate the obſervation; and to this 
circumſtance may be attributed the ſpirit 
of rivalry, which often kindles a flame 
+ to deſtroy thoſe fine ſenſibilities which 
ſhould cement the deareſt of all human 
connections — that of child and parent. 
Thence it is, that we ſee beautiful grand- 
mothers diſputing the palm of victory 
with their no leſs lovely daughters, 
who, in haſte to prove the folly of their 
parents, by becoming early mothers, in 
their turn lay the foundation for future 
hours of domeſtic inquietude. Such 
was preciſely the ſituation of Lady Ara- 
bella; and ſuch will be the conſequences 

| 2 Doctor Johnſon, 
<5 of 
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of early marriages, till Time ſhall take 
his laſt flight over every ſcene of human 
viciſlitude. | 


CHAP. | XCV. 


Isroax now to feel ſome degree of 
uneaſineſs at the abſence of Iſabella and 
Lord Kencarth. The time of night, 
and the impropriety of the event, no 
leſs aſtoniſhed the greater part of the 
-family. The-manor-houſe was ſearched 
from the roof to the foundation; ſeveral 
perſons were diſpatched to explore every 
avenue of the grounds: others haſtened 
to the parſonage, while I, with a mind 
equally a ſtranger to hope as to fear, ſet 
out to tnake-inquiries at the neighbour- 
ing village. | 
l T obſerved, amidſt the general confu- 
fion, that Lady Arabella was provok- 


ingly 
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ingly ſerene. Mrs. Blagden had alſo 
abſented herfelf from the manor-houſe, 
and nobody knew her motive for ſo 
doing. Theſe circumſtances, combined 
with Iſabella's departure, puzzled and 
alarmed me :- ſtill I haſtened towards 
the village, and ſtill my heart palpitated 
with impatience and ſolicitude. , 
It was now paſt midnight. The wea- 
. — had become cloudy, and a driz- 
zling rain fell faſt upon the mountains; 
the wind was riſing, and the haze ren- 
dered every object indiſtinct. I tra- 
verſed the par ark without meeting with 
the ſlighteſt | interruption. I again paſſed 
the grotto, and the nook which had 
concealed the myſterious ſtranger :—all. 
was quiet, and I at length reached the 
village. The firſt place I flew to was 
the public-houſe—the ſureſt ſcene of 
intelligence in an obſcure hamlet; for 
it is there that the wants of the lictle, 
and the follies of the great, are inveſti- 


1 
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gated with that freedom of ſpeech 
which is the birthright of mankind, and 
which was once 0 er or a dege⸗ 
nerated people. 98 

When 1 reached the ſign of the Goat, 
I obſerved lights in moſt of the win- 
-dows; which led to a concluſion, that 
the family was not yet in bed. The 
fingularity of this circumſtance, at fo 
late an hour, inſpired my breaft with 
hopes that I ſhould obtain ſome intelli- 
gence reſpecting the fugitives. The idea 
of Lord Linbourne ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
my mind, and a thouſand dreadful con- 
jectures followed as rapidly as thought. 
I entered the lower room, where I found 
the ſervant girl whom J had ſeen on my 
laſt viſit. She ſtarted, and became fud- 

denly as pale as aſhes. I made her a 
- Ggnal not to ſpeak, by preſſing my 
finger on my lip, and, at the ſame time, 
graſping her arm with impreſſive firm- 
| neſs. She trembled, fell upon her knees 
11 before 
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before me, and, burſting into tears, with 
a low voice conjured me not to betray 


her. “ Then there is ſomething to 


divulge?” faid J. Be quick, "One 
ſhall repent of your ſecrecy.” _ 
She now perceived my piſtol—for I 
had thought it prudent to arm myſelf; 
it was in my hand, which, till that mo- 
ment, I had kept behind me. 
J have promiſed not to tell: - ut 
aſk your queſtions, and I will anfwer 
chem by ſignals,” faid the girl. 
This ſpecies of prevarication is not 
nntommon with vulgar minds; and, in 
the preſent caſe, I was glad to avail 
myſelf of it. Time was precious —1 
heard voices in the apartment up ſtairs, 
nnn 
vaolently than ever. 


© What perſons are in the. roomy 


above ?” ſaid I. 


She held up two fingers, 
* Two perſons?” 


She 
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She nodded aſſent: ar 101430 
« A man and a woman??? 
Again fhe inclined her head. 
My impatience would not wait to aſk 
another queſtion, but, darting by her, 
1 afcended the ſtairs with frantic im- 
petuoſity. be | 
On my approaching the door the 
girl ſhricked. I heard ſome perſon 
ſuddenly lock it, and again a low hum- 
ming ſound of voices convinced me that 
I was not miſtaken. & I requeſt to 
ſpeak only five words with you,” faid I. 
« The whole country is alarmed, and in 
ſearch" of yu. This abſurd conduct 
will only expoſe you to inſult, and ex- 
cite the reſentment of Lady Aubrey. 
Be adviſed Il come as a friend, as one 
who now ſees the folly of his paſt per- 
ſeverance; and only wiſhes to 92 1080 
an eternal farewel.” _. | 
1 liſtened-—but all was Glent as. The 
grave, I dared not violate the laws of 


$745 propriety 
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propriety by forcing the door, and yet I 
had not reſolution to depart. © Come, 
come,” continued I; „ this is folly. 
Open the door only for a moment; I 
am determined not to leave this ſpot 
till I have ſeen you—only for a mo- 
ment :—one word—to bid you adieu 
for ever.” | 
Roſanna, the ever predominating, the 
raſh thought, which had ſo often con- 
taminated my mind, at that inſtant grew 
terribly ſeductive. The piſtol was 
loaded I raiſed my hand towards my 
head, when the ſervant girl, who had 
followed unſeen by me, graſped my 
arm, and, ſuddenly turning the inſtru- 
ment of death, in the ſtruggle, diſcharg- 
ed it through the door of the chamber. 
A loud ſhriek followed the exploſion, 
and immediately after I heard the caſe- 
ment opened. I leaped the whole flight 
of ſtairs, and haftened to the. front of 
the 
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tha houſe juſt as a female was eſcaping 
from the window, On ſecing me 'ſhe 
drew back; the lights in the room were 
extinguiſhed. I was mad with rage and 
diſappointment, and again aſcended the 
ſtaircaſe ; where I felt myſelf ſeized by 
the throat, while a ſtern voice ex- 
claimed“ Raſh Walfingham !—why 
continue to ſeek your own deſtruction ? 
why wiſh a ſecond time to ſtain my 
foul with blood ?—Begone, your life 
is in my power. I am armed;—the 
blade now trembles in my hand with 
which I can annihilate you.” 
„„ Then ſtrike,” ſaid I; „ for, by 
the Eternal Powers, I never will quit 
this ſport till I am ſatisfied,” 

He continued — 

J have not reſolution to murder 
you. Nature clings about my heart, 
and bids me yet be merciful. Oh God! 
why, by do you ſeek to know me? — 
The 
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The fatal ſecret will wring your breaſt. 
Begone; - I once more conjure you to 
begone.“ 

I endeavoured to grapple with him, 
while I called loudly for a light. The 
affrighted girl had flown to alarm the 
village, and I had no reſource but the 
little ſtrength which aſtoniſhment and 
deſpair had left me. | 
We wreſtled for ſome moments. 
My antagoniſt was athletic, but guilt 
and terror enervated his limbs, and, 
after a ſevere ſtruggle, I overpowered 
him. He fell. Oh God !” exclaimed 
he, with an agonized voice; © my own 
accurſed knife has penetrated my breaſt, 
Fly, Walfingham ;z-—fave e e 
I am murdered.” - 

L reeled down the en was 
no light in the lower room, except that 
which was afforded by a ſmall wood 
fire: ruſhed out of the houſe, As 1 
paſſed the threſhold Iheard a deep groan, 

and 
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and, faintly diſcerned a female ſtretched 
on the ground beneath the window. The 
dangers of my ſituation ſeemed to aug- 
ment every moment: I would have 
ſtopped to raiſe the wretched ſufferer, 
but the idea of having already; com- 
mitted murder bewildered me with hor- 
rors; and with tottering limbs J hurried 
towards the manor-houſe. Such an 
hour I had never before experienced. 
My whole frame was convulſed - my 
mind maddened; while the ſpacious 
vault of Heaven that hung over me 
ſeemed as dark as the internal hell 
Which filled my boſom, I croſſed the 
park with my eyes almoſt ſtarting from 
their ſockets; every ſtep. ſee med to 
tremble on eternity, and every breeze 
that moaned over the mountains, in 
fancy whiſpered: approaching diſſolu- 
tion. I ruſhed into the portico, and, 
without ſtopping, entered the ſaloon 
where Lady Aubrey and' Mr. Hanbury 
[8 were 
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were waiting impatiently for my return. 
The lights preſented an object which 
made humanity ſhudder ! My face was 
pale, - my hair diſhevelled,—my waiſt- 
coat torn open,—and my breaſt bathed 
with blood. 

Lady Aubrey: concluding that 7 had 
deſtroyed Lord Kencarth, ſunk power- 
leſs on a chair: Mr. Hanbury, ſtrong- 
ly impreſſed with horrors, had not re- 
ſolution to inquire the cauſe of my 
diſordered looks, and 1 fell into his 
arms, which had ſcarcely ſtrength to 


Wh a me. 
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CHAP. XCVI. 


Bzroxz I had time to explain the 
dreadful event which had taken place, a 
meſſenger, out of breath with ſpeed and 
terror, arrived from the village, demand- 
ing inſtantly to ſpeak with Lady Aubrey. 
She quitted the ſaloon, faint and trem- 
bling. Mr. Hanbury's fears anticipated 
the deſtruction of Iſabella, and the an- 
guiſh of his mind was undeſcribable. I 
ſtill, leaned upon his ſhoulder; I at- 
tempted to ſpeak—my lips quivered— 
my voice faultered—and the fruitleſs 
effort proved, more ſtrongly than lan- 
guage could have done, the torture of 

my ſoul, the magnitude of my deſpair. 
In a few moments Lady Aubrey 
ruſhed wildly into the faloon— © Save! 
Oh! fave yourſelf, unhappy Walſing- 
ham!“ 
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ham!“ faid ſhe, © and eſcape, while 
you have yet time. Your life will be. 
the forfeit of your raſhneſs, for you 
have murdered Edward Blagden.” . 

c Murdered!” repeated Mr. Han- 
bury, ſhrinking almoſt to the ground. 
Lady Aubrey continued addreſſing him: 
« The villagers are alarmed, but they 
know not who has perpetrated this hor- 
rible deed. Walſingham's ſituation will 
fix the guilt on him;—entreat,O! entreat 
him to fly!” Then claſping my hand, 
ſhe threw herſelf upon her knees before 
me. Alas! unhappy and neglected 
child of my dear dead ſiſter, I have been 
the cauſe of all thy crimes!” ſaid ſhe. 
« For my curſed avarice has driven thee 
on to this laſt dreadful act of defpers 
tion.” She hung round me in an agony 
of tears. She kiſſed my trembling hand, 
and bathed it with che torrents which 

owed from her wild and ſtarting eyes. 
| | | « Oh! 


\ 
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« Oh! my poor Sidney,” cried ſhe, 
ce what, —what will be thy deſtiny ?” 
I will go to Edward Blagden,” ſaid 
IT. „ A thouſand lives, had I as many, 
and were they all at ſtake; ſhould not 
prevent my ſeeing him.” 
e Almighty God!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hanbury, raiſing his eyes towards Hea- 
ven, © this 1s an hour of tremendous re- 
tribution.” 
I tore myſelf Go 107 Aubrey's 
graſp ; ſhe fell. I darted out of the 
room, and haſtened to my chamber. 
After changing my clothes, I flew to 
the boudoir: The door was open to Sir 
Sidney's apartment, and I beheld Lady 
Arabella ſitting by his pillow. Again I 
deſcended to the ſaloon: my aunt and 
. Mr. Hanbury were gone to viſit. the 
dying Edward. I ruſhed- forth like a 
maniac from his cell of horrors ;—my 


limbs ſeemed to bear- me with ſuper- 
| natural 
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natural velocity: I darted acroſs the 
park. 'The firſt break of dawn preſented 
to my view the ſurrounding ramparts of 
nature, whoſe tremendous altitude min- 
gled with the clouds, hiding their heads, 


as if to ſhun the horrors of the world 


beneath. Still 1 purſued my courſe, 
deſperate in misfortune, but uncon- 
ſcious of premeditated guilt. 

When I came to the ſcene of blood, 
L ruſhed towards the parlour, where I 
beheld Lady Aubrey kneeling on the 
floor, like the-image of deipair. By 
her ſide on a mattreſs lay the wretched 
Judith, in the agonies of death During 
the ſtruggle! berwixt Edward Blagden 
and myſelf, after the piſtol was fired, 
through the, door, ſhe. endeavoured to 
eſcape upon a penthouſe which projected 
beneath che window, In the attempt 
ſhe fell. | «Almoſt every bone i in her body 
was ſhattered by the concuſſion ;—her 
arm ee K were broken, — her ſkull 

40 fractured, 
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fractured, and her fleſh bruiſed, while 
the agonies of a eee eee 
© heart in every fibre. 

As I approached her, ſhe- ſmiled, 
with a ghaſtly and convulſive expreſſion 
that made me ſhiver. © Ah!“ ex- 
claimed ſhe, © are you come? Feaſt, 
feaſt your vengeance on the life - blood of 
your enemy. But there is yet a new 
torture in ſtore for you—a deed that will 
curſe you! She writhed with torture, 
and again her countenance was ternbly 
exulting.— © Periſh, periſh your hated 
name, ſaid ſhe, again exerting all her 

— ſpeak.” „Go! lock at the 
murdered Edward, he who has been 
condemned to obſcurity and ſhame, 
while you Again the anguiſh 
of her wounds arreſted the curfe which 
faultered on her tongue. I turned from 
the miferable wretch, and, fhuddering, 
few to the chamber of Edward Blagden. 
1 Ar tis curtains and. O God 

| Roſanna! 
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Roſanna! every limb ſeemed petrified 
with horror; for, in his pale diſtorted 
features, I inſtantly recognized the young 
highwayman whom I. had left, as I 
thought, expiring near Devizes,” 

He raiſed his languid eyes, and feebly 

uttered a few incoherent words. I could. 
only diſtinguiſh the broken ſentence, — 
« My ſoul—thy hour is come,—yet na- 
ture—nature ſhudders I- Oh! a little 
La little mercy one ſhort minute, to 
tell the dreadful ſecret.” He graſped 
my hand, and bathed it with the cold; 
damp of death. I knelt beſide his bed: 
* Generous Walſingh ſaid he, 
« endeavour to forget thisUreadful mo- 
ment. I never was convinced till now; 
AI] ſuſpected that you were the perſon, 
by Lady Emily Delvin's letters to Lady 
Aubrey. The hand of fate has led you 
hither.” I am criminal beyond the hope 
of mercy.” Again he ſhrunk upon his 

vol. iv. = pillow, 
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pillow, and groaned with contending 
agonies. . 


e Walſingham !” ſaid he, fixing his 
hollow eyes on mine prepare !” 

« For what?” ſaid I, cagerly. 
Oh God!” continued he, © prepare 
his heart for this afflicting trial! Then 
turning his mournful gaze towards me, 
« Nothing leſs than ſelf-preſervation,” 
ſaid he, ſhould have armed me againſt 
you: my life was in your hands ;— what 
elſe could have contaminated my ſoul, 
by the infernal thought of 08; phe. DA 


a brother * 22 
cc A oh i 


The ſame blood that now guſhes 
from my guilty boſom, warms your ach- 
ing heart, Oh, Walſingham!“ canti- 
nued he, « you behold in this tortured, 
wretched atom of human frailty,=the 
ſon—of Arthur Ainsforth.” WOE 
I ON! « My 


— 
* 
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dec My father! Almighty God! is it 
poſſible ?” ſaid I, falling on his pillow, 
and preſſing his icy hand to my feveriſh 
ſhrinking brain: I now can account 
for all the miſeries of my paſt life! for 
nature ſtrikes conviction to my ſoul, 
and tells me—that Mrs. Blagden—” 
« Is my mother.—The early victim of 
our fickle parent's violated promiſes,” in- 
terrupted the ill-fated being. From 
the hour of his marriage with Penelope 
Waller, ſhe vowed to ſeek revenge. It 
has been the ſtudy, the labour of her 
days; for when the object of her jealouſy 
urch, her vengeance was transferred 
to you.” 4 * 
0 Þ cofelive pang arreſted the power 


hs. of articulation ;—again he graſped my 


band. „Vet another moment —oh, 
agonizing Death another moment to 
confeſs the magnitude of crimes The 
poiſon, which was daily adminiſtered to 
* Aubrey, was procured by me. 

R 2 My 
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My affections were devoted to the 
daughter of the Ducheſs of Riversford. 
Want of fortune prevented the alliance, 
and I married to obtain that pernicious 
ore which has been my deſtruction. 
Had the ducheſs conſented to our 
union, my ſoul had now been guiltleſs; 
but to procure the means of purchaſing 
the woman of my heart, I had firſt re- 
courſe to the gaming- table. Then 
Oh, Walſingham you cannot but re- 
member my next expedient.“ 

Again he pauſed: - the agitation of 
his mind cauſed his wound to bleed in- 
ceſſantly. His cheek became more 
livid—his lip aſſumed a purple hue . 
his eyes were veiled. with the film of 
death—and the fainting balls ſeemed to 
look with anguiſh through their glaſſy 
priſon. With a. feeble, and ſcarcely 
articulate voice, he continued I truſt 
that my miſguided mother will ſurvive 


to 8 crimes. by penitence, | In 
a few 
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a few minutes, Wilfiagham, I ſhall cloſe 
my lips in eternal ſilence. Dreadful 
moment to appear before the Omni- 
potent ſo charged with guiltſo 
trembling at his awful | 
As he ſpoke, a piercitig ſhriek iſſued 
from the room beneath: I gueſſed the 
ſignal to be that of death. Edward, 
who alſo heard it, endeavoured to raiſe 
himſelf in his bed. Let a moment,” 
ſaid he; “one little moment, to im- 
plore forgiveneſs for that wretched 
being who is gone to render her ac- 


count before the Throhe of Mercy! 


Pardon, pardon her, oh Heaven!“ 
Then, preſſing my hand to his bleeding 
heart, he added Bear my contrite 
ſizh to Lady Aubrey tell her that, in 
my laſt moments, 1 entreated her to 
remember ine with pity.” | 

A torturing ſpaſm hook his frame 
to anifihiladiof, He hid not power to 
| ſpeak; but; ſtretching forth his arms, 
R 3 he 
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he fixed his dying eyes upon me, while 
I leant forward to receive the firſk—. 
the laſt embrace of an expiring brother. 
The effort tore open his wound afreſh, 
and he ſunk upon my ſhoulder ;—« 
ſhort convulſive ſtruggle preceded the 
parting groan of death, -and, in another 
minute, he was hiclels., ed ©3. len 


* . . * * * «© #® 6 
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char. XCVII 


Is RUSHED 1 0 the amber, and de 
ſcended to the parlour. The door was: 
ſhut; I haſtily opened it. Lady Aubrey 
had been compelled to quit the ſcene of 
horror, and the only object that 75 
my eyes was the blackening corpſe of 

Judith Blagden. She had expired 1 in 
agonies which mocked the * 
deſcription ; every feature was diſtorted, . 


e limb lacerated and broken. 1 
g turned 
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turned away ſcarcely in my ſenſes, and 


was darting through the outward roam 
when I felt my arm graſped, and beheld, 
in the perſon: who detained me, the hoſt 
of the Black Lion, whom I once knew 
by the name of honeſt Ned. He en- 
| treated me to hear him. for a ſingle 
moment :—he informed me, that, in- 
volved in peril by his kindneſs to Ed- 
ward Blagden, he had been obliged to 
quit his home, and to depend upon his 
bounty ; that he had taken the name of 
Apprece. the better to conceal himſelf; 
that he conſidered me as for ever ba- 
niſhed from Glenowen for the indiſcre- 
tions of my _ and by. the Arend 
I interrupted the —_— by aſking 
who were the perſons that nightly tra- 
verſed the vicinity of the manor-houſe ? 
He informed me, that, ſince my return, 
Mr. Blagden had been concealed in his 
habitation, hourly expecting my depar- 
75 XR 4 ture; 
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ture; that he met his mother every night 
at the grotto, to concert plans for the 
purpoſe of driving me again into exile. 
He alſo. told me, that my wretched 
brother had determined never to de- 
ſtroy me, unleſs aſſaulted, and in his 
own. defence. This laſt piece of in- 
formation made me ſhrink with horror. 
- The hoſt then aſſured me that my perſon 
was in no danger; that he had confirmed 
the ſuſpicions of the country people of 
Mrs. Blagden and her ſon's attempt to 
poiſon Lady Aubrey; that I endea- 
voured to ſecure the culprits, in order 
to conſign them to the puniſhment of 
the laws; and that the ſan periſhed by 
his own hands, while the affrighted 
mother failed in her attempt to ere 
from the window. 

This report, which was indeed the 
truth, was credited by all ranks of peo- 
ple; while the fatal ſecret, which Ed- 


ward Blagden had repoſed in my boſom, 
remained 


* 
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relied: there, to agonize and ſting ic. 
I promiſed never to reveal what I knew 
of the miſgrided * we-parted. 

- do Hhaftened' buck to the manor- 
houfe, to take a laſt farewel of the diſ- 
trated family. The fun had tiſen x che 
morning hoot was calm and brilliant; 
but within my angaifhed boſom all was 
tempeſtuous darkneſs: the cheerful ſkies 
ſeemed to mock the forty conflicts of 
my fotil, and at that moment the wildeſt 
btvtc 6f etementaf rage word have' 
been congentat to my fenfes. I loarhed” 
exiſtence; I begü to hate my fpecies. 
Could I think Kindl of thoſe'who' hat 
never ſne vn the Kindnefs? 'Couk T, fo 
gbaded by perperuat fntiunniey, retain 
ole partie of feeling; which might pro- 
claim me human? The world, ts me, 
hed bten a ſcche of miſery. I had been 
ſtung by ole bind prejudices which 
poiſom ſde ty —chilled by the Roth of 
empty pride; —and taumed by che per- 

* RS petual 


4 


petual menaces of poverty; -what could 
be expected from « being whoſe heart 
was deadened by the unceafing preſſure 
of affliction, but abhorrence and diſguſt ? 
It is eaſy for the faſtidiouſneſs of perſe- 
cuting rigour, to deem the ehild of mi- 
ſery; whoſe affections are blighted, whoſe 
heart is writhing 4 with de f pair, vindictire: 1 
but reaſon and. natute will proclaim the 
ealumny; the former will, while i it bluſhes 
for the frailty of the human; mind, « con- 
feſs its want of magie to reſtrain the force. 
of indignation; aod the. Jatter will con- 
ſider reſentment as a park of the gross 
compound which forms, and the electric, 
ſpirit which) actuates the heart of man. 
There may be ſouls inſenſible to injuries, 
but they are alſo dead Wande Ggnities of 
feeling. In l 6 t Ci 
It is impoſſible to dear my ſenſa» 
tions as 1 contemplated. the beautiful 
valley of Glenowen on my way to the 
manor- houſe: that ſpot, where in my 
«Ui | | 5 2 infant | 
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infant hours I had firſt known the ſor-. 


rows of.. exiſtence ;. where I had been 
taught by prejudice to place a ſhield be- 
fore my heart, which repelled the gene - 
rous attachment of the ill-fated Sidney. 
That ſpot, where the inexorable Judith 
firſt felt the gnawing pangs of jealouſy, 
and nurſed them into the hydra, ſcorpi- 
ons of revenge : where a father, forget-, 
ting the ſanctity of moral precepts, yield-. 
ed to the guidance of illicit paſſions ; 
and—Oh ! memory from the fevered 
ſource. of thought yet ſpare, one tear, 
while I repeat, where,—chilled by the 
cold neglect of pride and folly,-a. dear 
mother periſhed ! periſhed, as I have 
ſince learnt, through the machinations of 
that monſter who alienated a ſiſter” 8 af 
fections; ; and has, ſince that fatal mo- 
ment, never ceaſed to perſecute her de · 
voted offspring. leet, e 9 
On entering the manor-houſe Ii in- 
quired after Sir Sidney ; and was in- 
5 R 6 | formed 
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formed that the female ſervant who had 
been leſt to attend him during Lady Au- 


brey's abſence, had told Lady Ara- 
bella, in my couſin's hearing, of all that 
tad happened ;—nor withour intimating 
that I was the murderer. To confirm 
her ſuſpicions, my waiſtcoat, ſtained with 
blood, was produced in the chamber 
where the fufferer lay; the fight of it 
nearly deprived him of his ſenſes, while 
it almoſt overwhelmed Lady Arabella 
with affliction. I haſtened to the boudoir; 
the door which communicated with Sir 
Sidney's chamber was open, but I was 
forbid 'to enter. I then flew to Lady 
 Aubrey's dreſſing- room, where I found 
her buſied in reading and arranging va- 
rious written papers: ſhe was too deeply 
abſorbed in thought to notice my ap- 
proach. There was a kind of ſtern and 


ſteady fortitude in her look and manner; 
that fixed my attention. I had been in 
_ In ſome time, when ſhe 

perceived 
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perceived me, or rather when ſhe found 
a moment, abſtracted from the deep at- 
tention of her thoughts: Walſmg- 
ham, faid ſhe, with a ſigh which ſeem- 
ed to labour at her heart, * this is a day 
of dreadful wonders. The avenging 
arm of deſtiny has annihilated your ene+ 
mies; and thofe whom it has pleaſed the 
great Diſpoſer of events to ſpare,» are 
bound to do you juſtice. From the eye of 
Omnipotence there are no ſecrets hidden 


The crimes of hardened individuals, how- 


ever they are ſucceſsful for a time, will 
inevitably meet the tremendous blow of 
retribution. 
eriminal;—but I will lay open my heart, 


bunal of my Maker, and bow eto the 
chaſtening ſcourge, till nem 

my offences.“ 
There was an 2 ne i ber 
tone and geſture, that made my blood 
almoſt 


I am criminal, dreadfully 
bleeding with contrition, before the tris - 
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almoſt freeze in every. 8 a 
ſhort pauſe, ſhe continued 

1 This night, the ſecret of the cabi- 
nevi be unfolded. You will then 
know, you will explore the ſource! of 
that inſatiable abhorrence, which uni- 
formly actuated the mind of Mrs; Blag- 
den; and through her pernicious influ- 
ence ſteeled my breaſt againſt the claims 
of nature and humanity. Such is the 
tyranny of a malignant ſpirit, when once 
entruſted with domeſtic ſecrets;—and 
fuch the miſery of thoſe wretches, whoſe 
conduct places them in the power of 
fordid: and revengeful fiends ;— who, 
ſubtle in the magic of exploring the 


human mind, only become acquainted 
with its frailties, to ſhackle and command 
all its ſucceeding movements. 

Her words ſeemed to collect all my 
ſeriſes; and blend them into that of hear- 
ing. I liſtened with an avidity that ſcarce- 


ly 
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ly permitted me to breathe ;—the-circu- 
lation at my heart, by turns, beat ſlow and 
quickened, as though, the fountain of 
vitality would burſt with expectation. 
Lady Aubrey obſerved my convulſive 
agitation ; and, after preſſing her hand 
for a moment upon her eyes, to repel the 
tears chat ſtarted in deſſance of her for- 
titude, ſhe again addreſſed me. 
I conjure, I entreat you to be calm,” 

faid ſhe; © this is not an hour for the 
frenzy of impetuous paſſions :—exhauſt 
not the ſenſibility; of your heart, in con- 
flicts,; nature will ſoon arouſe your mind, 
to agonize and try your ſtrength of reſo+ 
lution. The fate of Sidney, —the hap- 
pineſs of Colonel Aubrey, - your own,— 
will depend. on, .the, elucidation of this 
eventful epoch, Leaye me to arrange 
my papers; I would. not cloſe ny eyes, 
I would not ſleep again with the tortur- 

ing load which now bruiſes my guilty 
heart, to be miſtreſs of the univerſe.” 


00 Com- 
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* Command, —and yout will ſhall be 
obeyed,” faid I, while I felt an awful 
pteſentiment that was unde ſcribable. 
Sdhe heſitated! 4 few moments. Her 
boſom ſeemed to ſhrink with horror; 
while ber cheek diſplayed a tranſient 
fluſh of ſhame; 

P requeſt that you will base ner 
faid ſne. „The bufinefs of this event 
wilt occupy my attention till the even- 
ing. I have committed my beloved 
Sidney to the care of Lady Arabella and 
Mr. Hanbury; and I truſt that yout 
affidvitics will be united tb theirs, white 
I perform the taſk which Heaven en- 
Joins, and which muft nor be delayed. 
"While my aunt was ſpeaking; 4 ſervatit 
dekvered a letter from" Mabel. SHE 
merely glanced at thi nume; and then 
preſented it to me. I fead tlie follow 
DF Wea „ nmisgs 4994 7 
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| 7 „ Chepfiow. 
In a few hours, I ſhall be the wife 
of Lord Kencarth. I haye followed your 
counſel; and, ne ichſtanding Walſing- 
ham's , reſolution to . marry Lady Ara- 
bella, I yet truſt and hope that Heayen 
will ayert the blow, which would anni- 
" hilate the deareſt of mortals. - Your re- 
ſolution to unfold the myſtery which has 
too long undermined your Sidney's re- 
poſe, may reſtore to your breaſt that tran- 
quillity, which can only be the reſult of 
conſcious rectitude. Delay not a mo- 
ment, I conjure you: reflect, that the 
happineſs of one object, the proſperity - 
of another, and the exiſtence of a third, 
are cyents of too much importance. to 
bear procraſtination. The qbje& of my 
choice, ſenſible of all his paſt indiſcre- 
tions, will, I truſt, by the fortune which 
Mr. Randolph has bequeathed to me, be 
enabled to or thoſe pure and rational 
delights 
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delights which he never experienced i in 
the vortex of diſſipation. He is a re- 
pentant tranſgreſſor,—and' the eye of 
contrition looks with hope, eyen to 
offended Heaven. Can the weakneſs of 
a mortal, then, refuſe to pardon? 
_ When I refle& on the dreadful, the 
ſolemn oath which fear induced you to 
extort from Sidney, I tremble! Oh! 
abſolve him by a confeſſion, a volun- 
tary confeſſion—ſnatch' the beloved, the 
guiltleſs victim, from difgrace, leſt the 
grave ſhould yawn for revenge, and death 
demand- a ſacrifice Which would make 
nature ſhudder. . 887 LN I 211.3171 
" F907 Farewell, my dear Lady Aubrey. 
Alwe the ſuffering Sidney of my invio- 
Jable affection, ud perſuade the miſtaken 
Walſingham to accept that friendſhip 
which has ever warmed my heart, and 
allowed him the name—the tender name 
of—brother. More, T never felt; ju 
ana tele, r 

: « Iam 
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am haſtening towards Briſtol, 
where, with my brother's conſent, and 
that of Lady Kencarth, 1 ſhall ſoon 
commence the duties of domeſtic at- 
tachment; and I truſt, that the meek 
luſtre of eſteem. will not be leſs grateful 
to a huſband's feelings; becauſe it will 
be _——— of fond af- 
fection. 

1. Once more farewe!, decor 
proper to my brother every thing 
that is kind to the dear Sidney: and 
add one more aſſurance of inviolable 
. 
e * 
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** returned the letter to PT Aubrey, 
and haſtened to my chamber, where 
paſſed the _ remainder of the day till 
twilight. The variety of ſorrows that 
divided my regrets, —the dreadful. 
recent events which awakened me. to | 
Lat anguiſh, 
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anguiſh, rendered the marriage of Tſa- 
bella an afffiction of leſs magnitude than 
it would have been at any other period. 
The fever of the mind, like that of the 
body, preſents the greateſt peril when it 
attacks us amidlt the plenirude of enjoy- 
ment. I was woe - worn to the very 
acme of deſpair: I had no hope, no 
palliating dream, to lull my ſenſes 
they were wild wich perſecution und 
armed, terribly armed, for che worſt 
that could affail hem 
As twilight advanced, 1 toe from F, 
chamber to the 5oudvir.. 1 found that Mr. 
Hanbury had been ſome time with Lady 
Aubrey. All was filent in Sir Sidney's 
apartment, and I concluded that he le 

I threw myſelf on 4 fofa; and waited in 
filent forrow for his awaking. After 


I had paſſed near an hour in this ſtilf re- 
ceſs, with no light büt that which 4 wood 

te afforded, Lady Arabella getitty 
opened the door of Sit Sidney 's Tom, 


and 
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and requeſted that I would give her 
a phial of medicine which ſtood on 
the table. I poured it into a glaſs ;— 
ſhe received it from my hand, and Sir 
Sidney inſtantly ſwallowed it. Lady 
Arabella aſſured me that he was con- 
ſiderably tranquillized, —and again 1 
flung myſelf on the ſofa, to indulge my 
mournful ruminations, till the hour of 
awful diſcloſure. From time to time 
Lady Arabella ſtole to the door, which 
was a- jar, to inform me how much ſhe 
thought my amiable couſin better. I 
had no ſenſes but for expectation. Every 


nerve of thought was occupied to agony, 


and minutes ſee med ages while they 
were lengthened by 1 impatience. 
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Ax Vn after the cloſe of day I receiv- 
ed a ſummons to attend Lady Aubrey i in 
her dreſſing- room. I flew almoſt with 
the ſwiftneſs of thought, and in a mo- 
ment preſented myſelf before her. Mr. 
Hanbury was already there, and his coun- 
tenance bore marks of profound | and 
mournful impreſſions. My aunt drew 
her chair towards the table, which was 
covered with a number of writings ; ſhe 
made a ſignal for me to take my ſear, 
and Mr. Hanbury, with emphatic 
ſolemnity, began to read the laſt will of 
the deceaſed Sir Edward Aubrey. I 
ſhall not trouble you, Roſanna, with the 
tedious forms and repetitions of the law; 
but merely give you a brief abſtract 


of this important paper. 
At 
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At the time of Sir Edward's making 
his will Lady Aubrey was. pregnant ; he 
therefore bequeathed to the expected 
offspring, in caſe of its being a ſon, the 
extenſive and rich domains of Glen- 
owen, together with the manor-houſe, 
plate, furniture, pictures, and library ; 
and the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, 
to be paid when the ſaid heir male 
ſhould arrive at the age of twenty-one; 
with the farther ſum of ſix thouſand 
pounds per annum for the expences of | 1 
the board, education, and travels of the 
ſaid heir from the rt of een to 
ſeventeen. * 415 48 
He alſo voquinhed: eight thoummd 
d to Walſingham Ainsforth, to be 
paid on his attaiaing the age of twenty- 
one: three hundred pounds per annum 
to be paid by Lady Aubrey forthe edu- 
cation of the ſaid Walſingham Ainsforth, 


from the age n Wer cpr 
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To Judith Blagden, in conſideration 
of her ſervices to Sir Edward's deceaſed 
mother, and her attachment to Frances 
Lady Aubrey, the ſum of three thouſand 
pounds: but, in caſe of the death of 
Walſingham Ainsforth, a farther ſum of 
two thouſand pounds, to be paid within 
one month after his deceaſe. 

In caſe the offspring of Lady Aubrey 
ſhould be a female, the eſtate of Glenowen 
and all the appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, devolving on Sir Edward's bro- 
ther Colonel Aubrey, he bequeathed the 
ſum of thirty thouſand pounds to the ſaid 
daughter, to be paid on her attaining her 
eighteenth year, wiek three hundred 
pounds annually for board and education. 
The legacy to Walſingham Ainsforth to 
be twenty thouſand pounds, and that to 
Mrs. Blagden one thouſand only. The 
remainder, deducting Lady Aubrey's 
marriage · ſettlement of twelve hundred 
pounds per annum, to go with the eſtate 
04 13 £20 
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ward's will—nothing but what Ic can for- 
give, and I alone am injured.” . 

| She ſtruggled wich the anguiſh of her 
mind, and with a deſperate reſolution ex- 
claimed Hear, hear it then, Walſing- 
ham, and let the agonizing confeſſion 
touch your heart to pity—T have no ſon! 
the wretched, the 1. 8d f is wy” 
daughter?” Dl; 

I ſhrunk almoſt 0 nile —ats 
powers of language failed to expteſsthe 
aſtoniſhment that 'poſſeſſed my mind. 

« Yes, Walſingham, "continued Lady 
Aubrey, © that perſecuted angel, whoſe 
romantic, whoſe invincible attachment to 
you has involved her in fo many ſorrows, 
is my daughter che has pooch we 85 
Edward Aubrey.” 4 

« Almighty God! ſupport, futtain 
my ſoul under this new trial of its facul- 
det“ Bid I. „This is, indeed, an hour 
of wonders! All that has paiſed now 
ruſhes on my memory i in Hors of _ 
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you have diſcloſed. What a fo0Þwhat.: 
How unworthily, how barbarouſly have 
repaid this heroic attachmenc! Oh! let 
mehaſtento implore forgiveneſs—letme, 
at the feet of the generous Sidney, breathe 


forth the anguiſh of compunction. 


to come, which will require conſiderable 
addreſs, and no leſs delicacy,” Theami- 


able Sidney is not prepared farrhis dif- 
cloſure, which has been haſtened by the 


death of Mrs. Blagden. Bound by a 
ſolemn oath, before ſhe quitted Swit- 
zerland, your amiable couſin engaged 


- Tranquillize your mind,” ſaid Me. 
Hanbury, interrupting me, © and recol - 
le& that you have many moments yet 


herſelf never to declare her ſex during 
the lifetime of Lady Aubrey, without 
her free permiſſion. The origin of her 
diſguiſe was Mrs. Blagden's avariee, and 
her hatred of you as the ſon of her de- 
teſted rival. Thus we ſee the dreadful 
1 4 "=. 4Y ; effects. 
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effects of that treachery in our ſex w HH 
too often arms the female mind againſt 
tho ſenſibilirties of pity; while it urges 

the deluded victim on te every ſpeeies of 
depravitiy- The -amiable Sidney has 

been educated in maſculine habits; but” - 
every affection of her heart is beauti- 
full feminine; heroic though tender; and 
conſtant, thotgh almoſt hopelaſs. She 
will, nevertheleſs, demand ſometime: tu 
faſhibn her manners to the graces of 
her ſax. For. your ſake; Walſinghant, 
ſhe has endured many months of petpe- 

tual inquietude: herd machinations 

prevent your forming a tliatrimonial al- 
liande were prompted by that paſſion 

_ which-ſubdued:the voice of reaſon, and, 
the faftidians will ſay, violated the lawWs 
of ſtrict propriety. Vet, let it be re- 
membered, that her virtues, her ſenſibi- 
lity / wert hor on] her crime, if the 
concoalme nt of het ſex can be eonſi- 
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My aunt.now: ventured a few words 
as a feeble extenuation of her conduct. 
I have been the dupe of an inhu- 
man perſecuting wretch,” ſaid (he; burſt- 
ing into tears. Shortly after my 
fiſter's marriage with Arthur Ainsforth, 
Mrs. Blagden, in confidence, revealed 
the ſtory of her ſeduction. I heard and 
pitied her. The offspring of her cre- 
dulity was placed at nurſe as her ne- 
. phew and though lamented my liſter's 
alliance wich your father, I ſtill farbore 
to wound her boſom with the knowledge 
of his unworthineſs. At the time of 
.Sidney's birth, my mind was agitated hy 
hope and fear. The extraordinary will 


of Sir Edward held out a ſtrong tempta mt: 


tion to that avarice which has ever heen 

a prominent feature of my mind. Mrs. 
Blagden availed herſelf of this deſpi- 
cable paſſion, and ſuggeſted the idea f 
cConeealing the ſex of the infant Sidney. 
I acquieſced; from that fatal momegs.[ 
100 S 3 was 
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was the ſlave of her dominion. - We 


travelled from place to place on the 
Contment, eyer alarmed, and perpetu- 
ally in danger of diſcovery. After ma- 
ny years had paſſed, the dread of Colo- 
nel Aubrey's juſt. reſentment confirmed 
the fatal fraud ; and nothing but the death 
of my deteſted tyrant could have un- 
veiled the myſtery, or reſtored to hap- 
pineſs the ſuffering, devoted Sidney.” 
„ All-ſceing Heaven!” exclaimed I, 
4 how blind, how miſguided is the hu- 
man heart! All the trifling [crowds of 
women appear as ſhadows of the ſex, 
when compared with this tranſcendent, 
this unequalled Sidney, Why, why 
have I fo long been deprived of ſuch a 
pure and generous friend?”  \, 1 
The name of friend is wo chilling 
for ſuch a boſom as your couſin's, in- 
terrupted Mr. Hanbury. « The hour 
will ſhortly arrive when you muſt allow 


her a dearer title, e or avoid her ſociety 
"Ev for 
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bor ever; for that affection which was 
ſuſtained by ho pe, would, if rejected, 
| terminate in Gesel All that has paſſed 
muſt be buried in in ee Colonel 
F. is now lord of Glenowen.— 
our aunt and the amiable Sidney, if it 
pleaſe Heaven to reſtore her, will 
1 detürn to Switzerland time will, I truſt, 
veconcile them to Colonel Aubrey.” 
©. « Ts there an act of kindneſs or ge- 
_ nerolity which may not be expected 
from Colonel Audrey?“ ſaid I, % Can 
ft benignant, ſo liberal a heart be cloſed 
h . againft ſuch a ſufferer as the heroic Sid- 

_ ney? He knows how ſtrongly ſhe was 
Intereſted in his favour—How often her 
| heart has been agonized by the fatal ſe- 
cret! He has heard the innocent, the 
indignant child pleading at the feet of 
* her miſguided mother—pleading for 
kim — for me for the rectitude of her 
.  Boſom—the virtues and the wo of 
| ker negleRted —_ 7 
14 
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to petrify-mwhile' Lad. N Aiſ- 
cloſodi the dra ub event.. 
Ant TFrelhad deſtvayed Ahe smiable Sid - 
neyt Sin I bofhemd. oft: zd 
+ Fhe drug which Rad given her was 
-Jaudacum—tbe , contents of the : phial 
which I had purchaſed for my on de- 
ſtrxqtign,. and - which had been intau- 
tiouliꝝ le ſttupom the taule in her Sour. 
- The, duſtracted ſtate of my mind at. che 
moment vhen I delivered the pernicious 
- potion to Lady Arabella's hand, occa- 
ſionꝑd the terrible miſtake. W 
dess wild . Aiſtracted. Noten 213% 
AA baſtenecl to cheſchambey, and, throw- 
ing my ſelſbeſſde her hod. pteſſedthe dear, 
ſonſeleſs, perſecutad Sidney to my tor- 
tured hoſom Mr. Hanbuty would have 
torn me tem her: ht the: frenzy of 
my fowl gave ſtrength to every artery 
in my feyered frame, and I could at 
that moment have encduntered a lion's 
Nn 114 d Duri oo” v, hes 
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My deſpair at length became ungovern- 
able. Again I'ſnatched the dear victiin 
of inexorable fate 'to''my-*palpitating 

heart: — ſhe breathed. I kiſſed her 

cold and livid cheek; and, exhauſted by 

the agonies of my ſoul, el GE be- 

- fide her. 4 
_ Fearing the bene "ME eight 

- await this dreadful event, Mr. Hanbury | 
' had me inſtantly rethoved to the parſon- 


gage. I was led by toe domefties. The 


- bleak blaſt from the mountains reani- 
mated my ſenſes, | and awakened my 
aching memory to an accumulation of 
- anguiſh; Oh, Roſanna ! what an age of 
- miſery was compriſed in that ſhort hour 
The boſom of Nature trembled at the 
-violation of her laws. The wind ſeemed 
to rock the mountains, while 
my tortured er RP 
I n 99 

At day- break « chai 3 
and], in compliance with Mr, Hanbury's 
—— * entrcaties, 
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'entreaties, fer but With the faithful An- 
1055 for Landon,” On iny arrival, I re- 
red to my friend Mr. Optic, 1 in whoſe 
| Ympathizing breaſt 1 confided the fatal 
ſecret. Aſter conjuring him to take 
Urge of my «ffairs,—to' ſecure an an- 
many of three hundred on old 
Andrew, and one of che ſume ſum on 
Griffith Bngden, 1 departed for Dover. 
A packet. boat was ready to fail for 
Otten F embarked. I committed 
myſelf to the precarious element, a 
hopeleſs, loſt, ſorlorn, deſpairing exile ! 
- Such, Roſanna, ſuch is the diſtracted 
mortal whom your gentle nature pities ; 
the being who, while his hand concludes 
the dresdfüf Ucail of 'unexampled ſor- 
rows, :looks! forward with a mournful 
ſmile: of refignation to that grave which 
opens to receive him: for, to theſe eyes, 
the ſun may riſe and ſet, and riſe again, 
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pre) udices of early infancy, originating 
in the moſt barbarous deception,” are 
cottpletely counteracted by the virtues, 
the! heroic | virtues of my tranſcendent 
Sidney! Indeed, ſo completely is 'ſhe 


changed, ſo purely gentle, ſo feminine 


im manners; while her mind Rilt retains 
the energy of that richly-treaſured dig 
nity of feeling which are the effects of a 
maſculine education, that I do. not N- 
ment paſt ſorrows,” while" my heart tri2 
umphs; nobly triumphs in the felicity of | 
preſent moments. 
te Colonel Aubrey, ſoon after my de- 
parture from Glenowen, ſürrendered 
bourne's death, and was acquitted by 
the laws of equity and honour. He hay 
ſanctioned my Rur Wah the be be 


ſcare, ape, eee 


he has bleſt her Sins the-affec. 
tion of a father. = 
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My worthy friend Mr. Optic, whoſe 
1 excellence of heart is almoſt un- 
exampled, on the embarraſſment of Lord 


Kencarth's finances, ſneltered and ſup- 
ported the venerable Griffith, till the 

-ennuity which I requeſted him to pur- 
'chaſe could be completely ſecured. The 


- daughter's criminality,” ſertled' in Gla- 
morganſhire. The fortun Shieh Mick. 
'Blagden left, has, by Colonet Avbrey's 
commands, been diſtributed amang her 
indigent relations. Is not this che per- 
ſection of philanthropy? Does ir not 
| prove the generoſity of that noble dilin- 
tereſted nature, which has | 
charaRteriſed the moſt liderat ef mor- 

tals ? r San Kuss 
3 Lady Arabella is become the lber 
vife of Walter Hanbury; and the honeſt 
Andreu is 48 great © a laird as ony o'his. 
"0 in the Highlands of Scotland? 


You 


good old ſailor is now, uncbnſeious of his 5 
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sft Now, Roſanna, retired freim the buſy 
varying ſcenes of noiſe and folly, Ileaue 
_ hoſe trifling vicious reptiles wham-you | 
aye met with during the progrefs.of my 
Aiſaſtrous ory; to the inſamy chat will 
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to oblivion, I have held them up as 

beacons, to warn the unwary: I have 
portrayed them, as they are; neither 
with a flattering nor a vifloking pencil. 

If they continue to triumph over the 
children of worth'aril geniusi it vin bnly 
prove that, in this undefinable ſphere, 
where, che 1 2 th iſeſt cangot hope 
for happineſs, th „ che Amo J al- att per- 
mitted co oppte preſs With w vrongs, v while 
they lift the emp iy. brow: of A rogance 
and tte 450% ö Kalle Iuſtriabs pupils of 


GENIUS, TRUTH, "Sd"Rtone? 
- « Amiable Rofimna! benign and 


gentle patroneſs of {, ang of virtue ! | 
whoſe example A the . 
whole pity {oaths ithe-yighappyy: accept 
my grateful frlendfp, And firewel. 


c W ALSINGHAM AINSFORTH,"” 


THE END. 
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he T1536 vol. 1. #19 
Pie 7. line 5g. . for return read revdlve |, '* 
— 184 rat for tine read divert 77 1 
927 440. — 7 for: domed; read dẽj,jn * 


Page 34+ — earned read ſollowed 
04. — 2. fb features read feathers 
+ __ 6g. — 1+ for take read have 
80 <= 14. For phyfician's read phyficien 
e n ref eo or 
19 thts u x4 
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_POETICAL WORKS, 
By Mrs. Roninson, he „ 

Pokus. In Two Volemes, O8avo. With 

\ & Portrait of the Author, from a Painting by Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds. 

% We ſcruple not to affirm, that theſe compoſitions abound 
with vivid enertions of Genius, Pathos, and Sentiment; not ſuch 
| as merely 4 circumpracordia ludumt, bat thoſe which, befides 
affording delight to the Fancy, footh or pierce the Heart. The 
Work confifts of Seventy-fix detached © Pieces; Odes, Elegics, . 


the Poetical Productions of a Female pen to pub - 
.. Robiyſon's Poems will obtain rio inconfiderable 
They chiefly belong to the claſſes of Ode, 

and are written upon topics well fuited to ts 


pieces which invite Selection, we fix upon 
Te. S. 1 ' ; 64 * 
we may be excuſed the 
buſy cenſure; 4 j, 6 more ſatis faction in 
ular inſpiration which enables us to predict 
the fair Writer's Mind, portrayed in theſe 
will long outlive the Portrait of ber Perſon, though drawn 
of a Reynolds. She may truly ſay, Exegi monumentum 
ere perennizs.”” | ical Review, July 1791. 


| New Series, p. 423. we had the honour of commendiog that 
_ remarkable of FazzD0M, which the intitled, N 


Poet ſeems chiefly to have inwoke“ Rut | | 


Posr 4 Won x3, by Mrs. Ron1yon. 


le Mode, though it was an Engliſh Poem. Many of the readery 
of that animated Compliment to the Genius of Mr. Mezzxy 
looked on it, we doubt not, as a pleaſing ſpecimen of Mrs. Ro- 
 Pix$0x's TaſentsforPottieal Compoſition ; but if People of Taſte 
| ndnd qudgment wereimpulſed vth a favourable idea of the Poeteſs 
| from the merits of that performance, they will deem yet higher of 
| our ENGLI1s#. SAPPHO, after the peruſal of the preſent volume; 
| | in hich ate ſome Pieces equal perhaps to the beſt productions {ſo 
| far as the knayledge of them is come to us) of the Leſbian Dame, 
| in point of Tenderneſs, Feeling, Poetic Imagery, Warmth, Ele- 
| ganceg, agd above all, DxLIc Ae of Exyzx5s810N, in which 
1 our 1ngenious Countryuwoman AR Kxczrs all that we know of 
| the Works of the Gzzcran Satrngo.” Monthly Rev. Dec. 1791. 
| - # Jo the ſuſceptible and fecling mind, this volume of Poems 
| is peculiasly addteſſed. Here the penſive muſe utters its com- 
| plants in murmurs ſweetly iplaintivez: and ſoothing to the ear of 
D _ , melancholy, The fair Writer ſeems, in many inſtances, - to have 
| canſulted her an heart inthe choice of her ſubjefts.” 
| Impartial Review for 1798, page 59. 
| e He who can read Its incidents without ſympathy, and its 
imagery without delight, muſt have an unfeeling heart, and à de- 
praved taſte. We congratulate: Mrs. Robinſon that the bas diſ- 
covered the true bent of her talents ; and we adviſe her to apply 
| cherſeif in future to the- improvement of them in the ſame walk. 
| With powers ſuch as hers, cultivation will ſoon produce ęxcel- 
| lence.”  * 4 » Manthly Review for March 1796. 
| „Having more than once borne honourable teſtimony to Mrs. 
| 'CRobinſ-ti's- P6etical Talents, we are happy to find our former 
| opinion confirmed; by the ſucceſs with which; at lebſt as far as 
' Poetry is concerned, this-Lady has executed the diffieult taſk of 
*. writing*e Tragedy. "We" obſerve that the piece has het / Appeared 
upon the ſtage ; but we have not been informed whether it has ber n 
| offe ted for repreſentation. © How far the play is adapted for ſtage 
- exhibition; theatriea managers are perhaps more competent judges 
than literary erities; but, we own, we can diſcover no objections 
| to its being brought upon the Rage, except thoſe, which certainly 
| do not dinigiſh its-poetical-merit ; the variety of moral reflec. 
| . tions 09 ty uniform, elegance of diQion, and harmony of verfi- 
i e ſtory is highly inter! ing, and well adapted to ex- 
* \, mpathy. It is a tale of hopeleſs 18 
17 A ſmall portion boch of 
wh 11 . 4.4 whe Kn 
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